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SUMMARY of the SEVENTH. 
BOOK, 


EMOIRS from the yeat 1594 to the year 
1596, Henry diſſatisfied with the duke of 
uillon; and why. The motives for Roſny's 
journey to Sedan: his converſation with Bouillon: 
in which he penetrates into his defigns, and dif- 
covers his real character. The taking of Laon. 
Military expeditions in different parts of the king- 
dom, betwixt the king's party and that of the 
League. Defigns of the duke of Maijenne upon 
Burgundy. Death of the cardinal of Bourbon. 
Death of the ſuperintendant D'O: his character. 
Character of the dutcheſs of Guife. The duke of 
Guiſe makes a treaty with the king. Roſny's apo- 
logy for this treaty. Services performed by the 
duke of Guiſe for his majeſty. Character of San- 
cy. The ſtory of Alibouſt. Changes made in 
the council of the finances. Maxims and reflec- 
tions relating to the finances. Henry declares war 
againſt Spain, contrary to Roſny's opinion: he is 
wounded by John Chatel : particulars of this hor- 
rid attempt; and the baniſhment of the jeſuits. 
The motives which determine Henry to march into 
Burgundy. Roſny oo with the council of 
2 the 


SUMMARY. 


the finances. Deſertion of the count of Soiſſons. 
Roſny inſulted by the count's officers, A cam- 
paign in Picardy. The French defeated at Dour- 
lens. Death of admiral Villars. Campaign in 
Burgundy glorious for Henry IV. Battle of Fon- 
taine-Frangoiſe. Conditions upon which the P 

gives abſolution to Henry. The conduct of Car- 
dinal D'Oſſat examined. Henry goes to Picardy. 
Loſſes ſuſtained there by France. The duke of 
Montpenſier reveals to the king the plots of the 
chief noblemen of the kingdom. Bouillon is fent 
to London. Jealouſy and hatred of the council of 


finances againſt Roſny. 


SUMMARY of the EIGHTH 
BOOK. © 


| MEMOIRS from the year 1 2 597. Siege 
of La-Fere. The king taken ill. Militar7 
enterprizes: ſome executed; others blaſted. Death 
of the duke of Nemours, and of the duke of Ne- 
vers. Embezzlement of the finances. Rofay goes 
to Henry at Amiens: his adventure witk an aſtro- 
loger. Madam de Liancourt in great danger. 
Roſny's journey to Rouen: he is deputed to the 
princeſs to prevail upon her to eſpouſe the duke of 
Montpenſier: the treatment he receives from her: 
in danger of being diſgraced upon this occaſion : 
recovers the favour of the princes. Succeſs of 
the king's arms in different provinces. Oppoſition 
made by the finaneers to Roſny's being appointed 
one of the council of finances. Henry's irreſolu- 
tion upon this head, who at laſt places him in the 
council, The duke of Maienne concludes a trea- 
ty with the king, and comes to his majeſty at Mon- 
ceaux, Roſny goes to viſit the generalities : ca- 
lumnies of his enemies upon this occaſion: his 
journey of great uſe to the king. Roſny's diſputes 
with Sancy : he diſcovers the artifices and frauds 
of the council of finances. The aſſembly des nota- 
_ bles 


SUMMARY. 


bles held at Rouen. Reflections upon the ſtates of 
the kingdom. Good council given by Sully to the 
king. The reſult 'of this aſſembly. The council 
of reaſon eſtabliſhed, and afterwards ſuppreſſed. 
Roſny's labours in the finances. 5 


SUMMARY of the NINTH BO Ok. 


EMOIRS from the year 13971598. Di- 
verſions at court. The Spaniards ſurpriſe 
Amiens. Roſny contrives the means of retaking 
this place: he is put at the head of the council of 
finances in the king's abſence : his labours in the 
finances, and diſputes with the council. The ſiege 
of Amiens, all the neceſſaries for which are ſupplied 
by Roſny. The proteſtants mutiny again, during 
this ſiege: their deſigns. Death of St. Luc. Hen- 
ry promiſes Roſny the poſt of grand-maſter of the 
ordnance ; but gives it to D*Eſtrees. Roſny made 
governor of Mante. . The Spaniards attempt in vain 
to ſuccour Amiens. It is taken. An account of Hen- 
ry's letters upon different ſubjects. Enterpriſes after 
the ſiege of Amiens: ſome fail, others are executed. 
Negociations for a peace. Henry IV. goes into Brit- 
tany. Cabals of the calviniſts to obtain a favourable 
edict. Henry gives audience to the Engliſh and 
Dutch ambaſſadors, who cannot prevail upon him 
to continue the war. Edict of Nantz. Henry's 
converſation with the duke of Bouillon. A ſingu- 
lar converſation between Henry IV. and Roſny, 
upon the diſſolution of his marriage, and. his paſ- 
ſion for the ducheſs of Beaufort. Henry returns 
to Paris: goes to Picardy. Concluſion and cere- 
monies of the peace of Vervins. 


SUMMARY of the TENTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS from the year I 598---1599. Part 
of the troops diſbanded. Ordinances upon 
grain ; the wearing of ſwords ; and other regula- 
' tions 


SUMMARY. 


tions upon the finances, the police, publick works. 
&c. Queſtion of the true or falſe Don Sebaſtian, 
Conferences held at Boulogne between Spain and 
„but without effect. The ducheſs of Beau- 
fort labours with her partizans to be declared queen. 
The firmneſs and reſolution with which ſhe is op- 
poſed by Roſny : he quarrels with her : they are 
reconciled by Henry. A converſation betwixt this 
prince and his miſtreſs upon that ſubject. Henry's 
fickneſs. Reception of the legate at St. Germain. 
Labours of Reſny in the finances. Qualities ne- 
for a ſtateſman. Roſny gives an account of 
his wealth; his character; his manner of living, 
&c. The deplorable condition to which France 
was reduced by the wars. Sums expended for the 
treaties made with the League, Arrets which 
were publiſhed. Roſny has a diſpute with the duke 
of Epernon : labours with Henry to rectify the 
abuſes in the finances. The abilities of this prince 
for t. Singular. tranſactions. - 1- 
— and acti, of the laſt of Pu- 
lip II. The archducheſs comes to Marſeilles. 
tion of the clergy of France to the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Catharine with the duke of 
Bar; cardinal D'Oſſat's conduct upon this occaſion : 
a conference held between the catholics and prote- 
ſtants for the converſion of this princeſs, but with- 
out ſucceſs: Henry orders the marriage to be ſo- 
lemniſed by the archbiſhop of Rouen: humorous 
converſations upon this ſubject. The clergy and 
parliament oppoſe the regiſtration of the edict of 
Nantz; alterations made in it; aſſembly of the 
s; artifices of the duke of Bouillon upon 
this occaſion: the edict regiſtrated. The affair of 
Martha Broſſier. Gratuities and employments 
given by Henry to Roſny. The ſtrange deaths of 
the conſtable's wife, and of the ducheſs of Beau- 
fort: Henry's grief for the loſs. of the ducheſs: 
Roſny comforts him, 
| 25 S UM- 
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SUMMARY of the ELEVENTH 
BOOK. 


EMOIRS from the year 1699 to 1601, Afﬀ- 

fairs of the marquiſate of Saluces. Artifices 
of the duke of Savoy to avoid making a reſtitution 
of Saluces. Journey of Henry IV. to Blois. Diſ- 
ſolution of his marriage with Margaret of Valois : 
his amours with mademoiſelle d*Entragues, who per- 
ſuades him to give her a promiſe of marriage: the 
courage and reſolution of Roſny on this occaſion. 
Articles of marriage with the princeſs of Florence 


concluded. Foreign affairs. Roſny takes upon 


him the guardianſhip of his nephew d'Epinay, 
Revocation of the permiſſion for manufacturi 
rich ſtuffs. Roſny is made grand maſter of the 
ordnance, and gives great application to the affairs 
of this poſt. The duke of Savoy comes to Paris; 
brings over the courtiers to his intereſt ; endeavours 
to bribe Roſny, and afterwards to exciude him from 
the conferences; but fails in both attempts, and re- 
turns home. Nicole Mignon attempts to poiſon 
the king. A public diſpute betwixt the biſhop 
d' Evreux and. Du-Plefſis Mornay. New ſubter- 
fuges of the duke of Savoy: reaſons for declaring 
war againſt him; preparations made by Roſny 
for this war. Henry IV. marries the princeſs of 
Florence by proxy : takes Chambery, Bourg, Mont- 
melian, Charbonniers, &c. Other particulars of 
this campaign: great ſervices performed there by 
Roſny, notwithſtanding the jealouſy and oppoſi- 
tion of the courtiers. Cardinal Aldobrandin comes 
to negotiate a peace; Roſny's reception of him: 
the conferences broken off by the demolition of 
fort | Saint-Catherine : reſumed by Roſny ; who 
concludes the treaty. The queen comes to Paris, 
and 1s received by Roſny at the Arſenal. Foreign 
affairs. | 
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SUMMARY of the TWELFTH 
BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1601. Affairs of the finan- 

ces; of money, of commerce, &c. Prohibition 
againſt carrying gold or ſilver coin out of the _— 
dom. Chamber of juſtice eſtabliſhed, but to little 
purpoſe. The author's reflections upon luxury and 
corruption of manners. The officers of the robe 
and finances ſuppreſſed. Journey of Henry IV. 
to Orleans. Affairs of the United Provinces. 
Henry goes to Calais. The French ambaſſador 
inſulted at Madrid. Embaſſies from the Grand 
Seignior and the Venetians. Elizabeth comes to 
Dover. Letters betwixt Henry and Elizabeth. 
Roſny goes to Dover. Converſations between Eli- 
zabeth and Roſny, in which they lay the founda- 
tion of the great deſign againſt the houſe of Auſ- 
tria: the great wiſdom of this queen. Death of 
young Chatillon-Coligny. Birth of Lewis XIII. 
Henry makes La-Riviere calculate his nativity. 
The affair of the iſles concluded with the grand 
duke of Tuſcany. Roſny procures the count of 
Bethune to be named ambaſſador to Rome, not- 
withſtanding the endeavours of Villeroi and Sillery 
to the contrary. © Oppoſition made by theſe mini- 
ſters to the opinions and policy of Roſny. Parti- 
culars of the conſpiracy of marechal Biron : Roſny 
endeavours to recal him to his duty : Henry ſends 
him ambaſſador to London; to Sweden: he re- 
ſumes his intrigues at his return. La-Fin's depo- 
ſitions. An account of the pretended Don Sebaſ- 
tian; and other foreign affairs. 
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before Laon after this event. Some difficul- 

ties which aroſe in the treaties, particularly that 
with the baron de Medavy, obliged me, in obe- 
dience to his majeſty's orders, to take a journey to 
Rouen, which was followed by a ſecond to Paris, 
and another, more conſiderable than both, to Sedan. 
The duke of Bouillon gave daily new occaſions 
of diſcontent to the king. When, thro' his maje- 
ſty's intereſt, he had married the heireſs of Sedan, 
he promiſed to bring him a certain number of 
troops; but he not only neglected to perform this 
promiſe, but alſo retained, without aſking the king's 
permiſſion, the troops which he had lent him to 
guard his frontier till he was in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his new principality z nor did he make any ex- 
cuſe for not ſending them back, or give him any 
account of the ſituation of his affairs. His new 
grandeur inſpired him with the vanity of making 
himſelf be looked upon as a formidable potentate 
in Europe, This, which he could not hope from 
a ſtate ſo weak and confined as his, he ſought to 
obtain by all ſorts of artifices and intrigues in the 


Ie aver no longer in the camp 


neighbouring courts, All the malecontents in Eu- 
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1594. rope were ſure of finding a protector in him, and 
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GW V he was the main ſpring that gave motion to the 


cabals of Auvergne and Entragues. 

One day when the king ſent for me fo early in 
the morning that I found him in bed, having only 
Ozeray and Armagnac in his apartment, and that 
we were all conſulting upon meaſures to prevent 
the dangerous deligns of fo many ſecret enemies, 
his majeſty dwelt in particular upon the duke of 
Bouillon, and ſcemed greatly affected with his in- 
gratitude, after having conferred an obligation on 
him which ought to have bound him for ever to 
his intereſts. In effect, the king, by promoting 
his marriage with mademoiſelle de Bouillon, had 
given him a proof of friendſhip ſo much the ſtronger, 
in that he acted againſt his own judgment, and the 
advice of all thoſe to whom he had mentioned it. 
The next day after this converſation had paſſed, 
Beringhen preſented a gentleman to the king, in 
his chamber, who brought him a letter from Bouil- 
Jon, in which the duke informed his majeſty of the 
death of his wife, and excuſed his delay, by the 
grief and perplexity into which her death had 
thrown him. This letter likewiſe gave the king to 
underſtand, that madam de Bouillon had left a will, 
in which ſhe bequeathed the principality of Sedan 
and all her eſtates to her huſband, and put them 
under the protection of the king of France; be- 
cauſe it was expected, that her relations would 
give the duke of Bouillon great diſturbance about 
this donation. © That is to ſay,” ſaid the kin 
when he had finiſhed reading the letter, © that the 
duke of Bouillon has occaſion for my aſſiſtance: 
& Is not this a very honourable way of proceeding ?” 

To humble and puniſh the duke, his majeſty was 
ftrongly inclined to leave him to ſtruggle alone a- 
gainſt theſe difficulties ; but the native fweerneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and the remembrance of the duke's 
former ſervices, ſtil} influenced him in his favour, 
He anſwered the duke by 2 compliment of condo- 

| ' | lance 


lance upon EA death of the ducheſs of Bouillon; 1894. 
and aſſured him of his willingneſs to aſſiſt him. If wyw 


the king had thought that this laſt mark of his 
friendſhip would have recalled and fixed the duke 
of Bouillon for ever in his duty, the commiſſion 
of him whom he ſent with this letter would have 
ended in barely delivering it to the duke; and any 
inconſiderable perſon might have fufficed for that: 
but this prince, accuſtomed to confer benefits only 
on the ungrateful, would make this deputation an- 
ſwer ſeveral purpoſes. He turned towards me, 
and told me, that in his opinion I was the pro- 


pereſt perſon to carry this letter, becauſe if of it» 


ſelf it was not able co make Bouillon adhere con- 
ſtantly to his duty, the arguments of a man, who 
had a right to repreſent it to him ſtrongly, might 

perhaps accompliſh its and thus, if neither pro- 
0 the deſired effect, it was neceſſary to pene- 


trate into the duke's ſecret deſigns, and to examine 


carefully the will and the ſuppoled donation of mas» 
dam de Bouillon. 

This embaſſy ſeemed too like that which had 
drawn the hatred of the princeſs and count of 
Soiſſons upon me; and my firſt emotions upon re- 
ceiving it were cauſed by my grief that the king's 


ſetvice generally engaged me in ſuch affairs. Hen- | 


ry, who gueſſed part of my thoughts, forgot no- 
thing which he imagined capable of leſſening what 
was diſagreeable in this commiſſion : he told me, 
That the ſucceſs which fortune feemed to annex 
to all affairs wherein I was employed, as a reward 
due to my fidelity, induced him to Chuſe me, pre- 
ferably to any other, to tranſact this buſineſs : That 
none of my ſervices were loſt upon him: And that 
he took extremely kind the attention I always ſhew- 
ed to avoid or break off any connexions which 
were capable of cooling my zeal for him. Speak- 
ing theſe words, he embraced me tenderly ; adding, 
with a kindneſs that-went to my heart, that he ear- 
neſtly intreated me to be careſul of my own ſecurity, 
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1594. ſince I ſhould be obliged to paſs through places 
wyw ſubject to the Guiſes, and to preſerve myſelf for a 


prince who loved me. Princes who behave in this 
manner cannot be too faithfully ſerved. 

It happened very fortunately that I was at that 
time very well provided with money, having ſent 
for remittances from Roſny and Moret, where my 
wife was; therefore I faw myſelf in a condition to 
ſatisfy, without delay, the king's impatience for 
my departure. Three hours after I had received 
this order I went to Bruyeres, where my equipage 
lay, and, followed by five and twenty troopers well 
armed, in four days I arrived, without meeting 
with any bad accident, within view of Sedan. The 
duke, being informed of my arrival, came to meet 
me as far as the village of Torcy, which ſeparates 
this little ſtate from France; there he alighted, 
and aſſumed a melancholy air to receive my com- 
pliments, and to read the king's letter. He load- 
ed me with perſonal civilities ; ſeemed charmed 
with the choice his majeſty had made ; and perſiſted 
{notwithſtanding my repeated inſtances) to treat me 


as an ambaſiador. I was conducted to very mag- 


nificent lodgings, and all the expences of my re- 
tinue defrayed, He ſhewed me, with great com- 
plaiſance, the fortifications he had raifed about his 
caſtle of Sedan, by which, he aſſured me, it would 
be impregnable. I was not of the fame opinion; 
all the expence the duke was at to ftrengthen this 
place, could not ſupply the defect of its ſituation. 
Ihe ſiege of Laon, of which the duke enquired 
fome news, afforded us matter for entering into a 
more particular converſation. After reiterated aſ- 
ſurances of. his attachment to the king, the duke 
aſked me, if the many ſubjects of complaint which 
his majeſty had received from the Spaniſh Low 
Countries, had not determined him to carry the 
war there; and fpoke to me of this project, as an 
affair he ardently wiſhed to ſee executed. He dwett 


much upon the advantage of this war; upon the 
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manner in which the provinces of Luxembourg, 1594. 


- 


Liege, and Namur, might be attacked; upon the wy 


correſpondences which, with this view, he carried 
on in the principal cities of Flanders; and upon the 

werſul aſſiſtance he offered to lead there. It was 
not difficult to believe, that he had uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to promote a war, of which all the ad- 
vantage would be his: but it was far from being ſo 
with the king. His intereſt was not concerned in 
it; and with regard to him, this fine project was a 
mere chimera. Indeed the duke, fearing that at 
court it would be treated with contempt, omitted 
nothing which he thought might bring me to ap- 
prove of it, by painting it in the fineſt colours, and 
with an air of diſintereſtedneſs capable of impoſing 
upon me. After having thus diſcourſed upon Flan- 
ders, he gang into politics, and difplayed all the 

wers of his eloquence in proving to me, that, it 

ing the king's chief intereſt to depreſs the houſe 
of Auſtria, he could never attain this end but by 
keeping up a ſtrict union with the proteſtants. The 
king's late abjuration he ſuppoſed was but a neceſ- 
ſary ceremony, which had only changed him in 
appearance; and which he thought to prove ſuffi- 
ciently, by two or three ſtrokes of raillery upon 
ſome ſuperſtitious practices of devout catholics, 
upon the mendicant monks, and the equivocations 
of the jeſuits. 

The duke of Bouillon ſtopped here, like a man 
who was afraid to explain himſelf too freely, and 
looked upon me earneſtly with a feigned inquietude, 
Hitherto I had liſtened to him without interruption; 
and diſcovered, without his perceiving it, all the 
ideas which roſe in that ambitious brain. But ma- 
ny things ſtill remained to be known, for which it 
was only neceſſary to let him ſpeak a long time 
for it is not poſſible bur that a man, who is-at once 
extremely vain, and a great talker, ſhould, at 
length, betray all his ſecrets; I therefore forced a 
{mile into my countenance, and aſſumed the air of 
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one filled with admiration. of his wit, his poliey, 
and his eloquence. The duke's ſelf-love thus a- 
greeably flattered, he did not wait for much intreaty, 
but reſuming his diſcourſe, he went on to make me 
ſenſible of the true intereſt of the proteſtants, in 
the ſituation affairs were at preſent in France. Here 
it became neceſſary for me to ſupply, by my own 
ſurmiſes, what he left unſaid ; either becauſe the 
duke of Bouillon's expreſſion ſuffered a little from 
the conſtraint he laid himſelf under, for fear 
of falling into ſome indiſcretion “, or that he 
thought the affectation of a myſterious air did more 
honour to himſelf and the party, or indeed, that 
his diſcourſe was built on a ſyſtem ſo ſublime, and 
ideas ſo abſtracted, that he likewiſe was loſt in it 
as well as I. | 

I recalled the duke from this too elevated flight ; 
and he told me in terms more plain, that the pro- 
teſtants were ſo much diſguſted at the king's con- 
verſion, that he could allay their apprehenſions no 
otherwiſe, than by declaring war againſt Spain con- 
jointly with them; that, unleſs this was done, it 
would be impoſſible to perſuade them that they 
were not made a ſacrifice of, and for the future 
would be always expoſed to the violences of the 
French catholics acting in concert with the pope 
and the Spaniards. This piece of intelligence, 


» The true character of the duke “ der his hand, A man interprets 
de Bouillon, is thus given us : © On © what he has ſpoken as he pleaſes ;. 
and he agrees only to ſo much 
of it as he thinks proper, re- 
trenching more or leſs. He ap- 
proves or diſapproves as be 
thinks convenient. But the caſe 
is not the ſame with regard to 
what is written,“ Kc. M. de 
Sully was of a quite contrary epi- 
nion, We may find ſome politi- 


* himſelf, ſays the writer of his “ 
« life, in ſo dark and perplex:d a 
* manner, that he could give to“ 
« what he ſpoke any ſenſe that “ 
% he pleaſed, He pretended that“ 
« there were ſome nice conjunc- ** 
«© tures, in which a man muſt ei- 
« ther be ſilent, or follow his man- 


% ner of ſpeaking. Another max- 
im cf the duke de Bovillon's, ac- 
cording to the ſame writer, was, 
* That a man qvght to be very 
# cautious of giving any thing un- 


cians, who will not condemn the 
duke de Bouillon; but none who 
does not commend the duke de 
Sully, | 
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from the proof he brought of it, it is probable the 1 


duke himſelf thought as falſe as it really was. He 
ſaid that Villeroi was commilſioned by the dukes of 
Lorrain, Matenne, and Mercceur, to propoſe to 
the king, who was then at Fontainbleau, this u- 
nion between France and Spain; and that the 
would not have refuſed the king his apoſtolic be- 
nediction, with a bull, acknowledging him king 
of France, but becauſe he would have this union 
the preliminary. To this proof Bouillon added 
others equally groundleſs, by which he thought to 
make it appear, that the catholics had wholly e- 
ſtranged the king from the proteſtants, and had 
prevailed upon him to uſe them with great injuſtice. 
The grievances of the proteſtants thus eſtabliſhed, 
the duke was willing to inform me of the remedy 
they had thought proper to apply. They were 
preparing, he ſaid, to fortify immediately all their 
ſtrong towns, to chuſe a leader out of the kingdom, 
and within it (but-the place he did not name) to 
eſtabliſh a general council for the affairs of religion, 
to which all the different churches were to addreſs 
themſelves, and which was to determine, in the laſt 
reſort, all the affairs of the ten other provincial 
councils, into which the calviniſt part of France 
was to be divided; and that the power of this ſo- 
vereign council might be abſolute and unconteſted, 
a protector or foreign prince was to be put at its 
head, capable of making it reſpected. 

Whilſt he was talking of theſe ſubjects, the duke 
of Bouillon, according to the occaſion he had to 
dazzle, convince, or deceive me, aſſumed ſucceſ- 
ſively the character of a friend and ally of the 
king's, a good proteſtant, or a mere relator of 
facts, but always that of a man conſummate in the 
politician's art, and the depoſitary of all the ſecret 
affairs of the proteſtants, He could not, however, 
involve himſelf ſo well in myſtery, but that I com- 
prehended plainly enough, that all theſe ſchemes. 
ol high and low councils, theſe regulations ſo par- 

B 4 ticulariſed, 
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1594. ticulariſed, might very probably have their riſe in 
the duke's own brain, and not in the ſynods of St. 


Naixant, and St. Foi, as he would have had me 
believe. This foreign prince for protector, eſpe- 
cially, ſeemed to me to be entirely his own inven- 
tion, and in reality himſelf, who gave his own views 
for determined ſchemes, and whoſe ſole end (for 
what ſprings will not ambition put in motion?) was 
perhaps merely this; that, by communicating theſe 
deſigns to the court, as if the calviniſts had really 
tormed them, and were ready to put them in exe- 
cution, I ſhould raiſe the king's indignation againſt 
them; and by this artifice he would oblige the 
huguenots to take ſuch a reſolution as he wiſhed, 
but durſt not openly inſpire them with 3 which 
was, to chuſe him for a leader, whom the hatred 
and complaints of the catholics pointed out to 
them for a defender. All that happened in the 
ſequel has hut the more confirmed me in this 
belief, 

After having thus, as he imagined, made me 
ſubſervient to his deſigns, the duke reflected that 
he ſhould loſe more than he gained, if the king, 
of whoſe aſſiſtance he ſtood in need, ſhould enter- 
tain any ſuſpicion to his diſadvantage z he therefore 
reſerved a moſt refined che Gf policy for the 
laſt. This was to aſſure me, that theſe propoſals 
had indeed been made him, but that, far from ap- 
proving them, or offering his aſſiſtance, he had 


done every thing in his power to prevent ſuch de- 


ſigns taking place; in which he had not the good 
fortune to ſucceed. Can any thing be imagined 
more treacherous and crafty? Certainly, if the 
duke of Bouillon was able to flatter himſelf, that 
theſe arts would leave me in abſolute ignorance of 
the affairs of the proteſtants, and the diſpoſitions 
of the ſeditious, he could not hinder me from 
perceiving at leaſt ſome of his own particular 


Jcniiments with regard to the prince whom he be- 


trayed. paid ig 
DIY: I could 
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truths, which is the moſt effectual way to diſcon- 
cert theſe ſo curiouſly-diſguifed politicians. I aſ- 
ſured him, in few words, that the king was not, 
nor never would be, changed with regard: to the 
proteſtants; that he was willing to grant them all 
the advantages they could reaſonably demand, but 
that the preſent ſituation of his affairs would oblige 
him to defer ſome time longer thoſe teſtimonies of 
his friendſhip : that his majeſty had not forgot any 
of thoſe cauſes which Spain had given him to hate 
her; and that he would always preſerve a lively re- 
ſentment-of them, even if he were not to enter into 
the common concern of Europe, to put a ſtop to 
the deſign of the houſe of Auſtria for univerſal mo- 
narchy ; but that, in order to ſecure ſucceſs, it was 
neceſſary that all ſhould be quiet within his king- 
dom, ſince it might be expected that Spain would 
defend herſelf in a different manner, when ſhe ſaw 
herſelf directly attacked, than ſhe had done in a 
war, wherein ſhe had only engaged as an auxiliary. 
I told the duke de Bouillon, that I readily be- 
lieved all he had ſaid to me with regard to himſelf, 
ſince he muſt be ſenſible that the principles of ho- 
nour, juſtice, and gratitude, pointed out to him 
too plainly the conduct he ought to obſerve with 
the king, to leave him a poſſibility of miſtaking ir, 
He refuſed me the troops I demanded for Heary, 
nor would he permit me even to peruſe madam De 
Bouillon's laſt will; ſaying, that ſhe had ſealed it 
in a'caſket, and exacted a promiſe from him, that 
he would not open it but with the uſual forms of 
Jaw, if any one ſhould queſtion the validity of it; 
and that ſhe had afterwards obliged him to confirm 
this promiſe with an oath. It was not difficult for 
me to comprehend that any remonſtrances from me 
would be uſeleſs; therefore, my commiſſion being 
now completed, I reſolved to return immediately to 
Laon. Ty 


3 


I could no otherwiſe anſwer a diſcourſe ſo full of 1594. 
artifice, than by confining myſelf to plain and ſimplTe 
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1 594. I was greatly ſurpriſed, on my arrival at the 


Wy 


camp, to meet the king, who was going to hunt, 
paſſing ſo near the walls of the city that he was 
within muſquet- ſhot of it: but I was foon inform- 
ed that both ſides had lain down their arms, the 
city having capitulated upon condition to ſurrender 
in ten days, it within that time they were not afſiſt- 
ed by an army, or at leaft if a reinforcement of 
eight or nine hundred men were not thrown into 
the place. Henry made me keep cloſe beſide him 
duriug the chace, that he might hear all the parti- 
culars of my journey. When I told him that the 
duke of Bouillon refuſed to fhew me the will of the 
deceaſed dutcheſs, he replied, that he knew from 
thence what he ought to think of the donation *. 
He entertained the ſame opinion of the duke of 
Bouillon as I did, who offers, ſaid he, to be 


In order to deſtroy the ſuſpi- 
cions which the whole of this ac- 
count might raiſe as to the reality 
of that donation of the dutcheſs of 
Bouillon, I will give you what the 
duke de Bouillon's biographer ſays 
on this head. By her laſt will,” 
ſays he, © ſhe appointed the duke 
«© de Bouillon, her huffand, her 
4% univerſal heir. It wascurrent- 
« ly reported that, notwithſtand- 
« ing this laſt will of the dutcheſs, 
F* the ſucceſſion would be conteſt- 
© ed with her huſband; the truth 
tc ig, Charles de la Mark, the count 
« de Mavlevrier, uncle toCharlotte 
e de la Mark, alledged that this 
« ſucceſſion belonged to him, and 
% that ſhe could not difpoſe of it, 
* jig favour of her huſband, to his 
% prejudice. The duke de Mont- 
'* penfier pretended likewiſe, that 
the ſovereignties of Bouillon, 
** Sedan, Jamets, and Raucourt, 
* could not be conteſted with him; 
« as he had been ſubſtituted there- 
„ in by Robert de la Mark, the 
laſt duke of Bouillon. The duke 
* de Bouillon thought it more eli · 
** gible to accommodate matters 
wich theſe two claimants, than 


* to engage in a law-ſuit, which 
« would divert him from-the exe- 
ce cution of his grand deſigns: the 
% accommodation was concluded 
% and the ſovercign juriſdiction of 
„ Bouillon, Sedan, and Rautourt, 
* remained in property to him.“ 
Hiſt. de Henry due de. Bouillon, 
par Marſollier, tom. II. liv. iv. This 
hiſtorian likewiſe ſpeaks of the duke 
de Sully's journey to Sedan, and of 
the protection which Henry IV, 
offered the duke de Bouillon on this 
occafion, But here we cannot but 
obſerve, that it wou'd have been 
much better not to quote, on this 
ſubject, Sully's Memoirs, than to 
diſguiſe their ſenſe, and conceal, as 
he has done, the objection that 
ariſes from the text of theſe Me- 
moirs : and this ſo much the rather 
(it would be to no purpoſe to diſ- 
ſemble it, after all that has been 
ſaid of it, and very lately, by Ame - 
lot de la Houſſaye, in his Memoi 

in the article Bouillon la Mark) ſo 
much the rather, I ſay, as Henri. 
and the duke de Sully, are not the 
only perſons who ſeem to doubt af 
the reality of ſach donation, 


t a medi- 
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« a mediator in diſturbances which he himſelf has 1594. 
cc been the author of.” Nor was he leſs diſpleaſed www 


at his refuſing to ſend the troops he demanded: 
but in the preſent conjuncture it was neceſſary that 
his majeſty ſhould diffemble all theſe occaſions of 
diſcontent with the duke; and therefore, in pub- 
lic, he ſeemed to be very well ſatisfied with his 
conduct, and determined to maintain him in Sedan. 
With reſpect to the war with Spain, which I was 
commiſſioned to propoſe to him, he deferred deli- 
berating on it to another time, in full council. 
The count of Sommerive, Du Bourg, and Jean- 
nin, finding it impoſſible for them to prevent the 
inſurrection ot the citizens and the garriſon of Laon, 
who were incenſed againſt them as tyrants who had 
rendered their domination inſupportable, thought 
proper to yield before the time preſcribed for de- 
Jivering the city to the king. They had no longer 
any hopes of aſſiſtance, after the misfortune which 
happened to a reinfercement the duke of Maienne 
endeavoured to throw into the place. This rein- 
forcement coming too late near Laon, to have any 
hopes of ſurpriſing the beſiegers, thought it beſt to 
wait for night in the wood, where they kept them- 
ſelves concealed all day. The king hunting in that 
pirt of the foreſt at the ſame time, his dogs diſco- 
vered the ambuſcade. The enemies, although eight 
or nine hundred in number, inſtead of ſhewing 
themſelves, or attacking the king, who had only 
three hundred horſe with him, thought they ſhould 
be able to avoid an abſolute diſcovery by ſeparat- 
ing, the better to conceal themſelves : but the dogs 
ſtill continued. to purſue them, and the king's troop. 
arriving in the mean time, they were ſurpriſed in ſo 
reat a diſorder, that our footmen and ſervants on- 
y, without any aſſiſtance from the three hundred 
horſemen, made themſelves maſters of them, and 
pillaged them entirelx. 
After the ſurrender of Laon, the king judged it 
neceſſary to take a journey to the frontiers of Flan- 
Back | ders 
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1594. ders; his chief inducement to it being the hopes 
that many of theſe cities would ſurrender to him at 


his approach. The event did not anſwer his ex- 
pectations; and his majeſty drew no other advan- 
tage from his journey, than confirming in their al- 
legiance Amiens, Abbeville, Montreuil, Peronne, 
and ſeveral other cities, into each of which he made 
a ſolemn entry. I can ſay no more of the tranſac- 
tions here, the king's ſervice calling me at that time 
to Paris upon affairs of leſs importance than the 
former, and which for that reaſon I ſhall not enter 
into a particular detail of, any more than of what 
paſſed in the different provinces of the kingdom, 
The reduction of Morlais, and Quimper, by ma- 
rechal *® D*Aumont, with the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh forces; the building of Fort Du Croiſic, by 
the duke of Mercceur, at the head of his Spanjards, 
to be a check upon Breſt, were the moſt conſider- 
able exploits of the two parties in Brittany. Savoy, 
Piedmont, Provence, and Dauphine, continued to 
be the theatre of a r war always favourable to Leſ- 
diguieres, againſt the duke of Savoy, notwithſtand- 


ing the defeat and taking Þ of Crequy. 

The duke of Maienne, ſeeing Laon taken, almoſt 
all Picardy in the king's party, the chief officers of 
the league, and the duke of Guiſe himſelf, diſpoſed 
to treat ſoon of an accommodation with his majeſty, 
yielded at laſt to the advice of the preſident Jean- 
nin ||, who had- long preſſed him to fix himſelf in 


„He was killed the following 
year when befieginz Comper, by a 
cannon-ball that broke his arm to 

tters ; being upwards of ſeventy 
years of age: he ſaid no more when 
he foynd himſelf wounded, than 
theſe words, I have got it, He was 
generally eſteemed, and generally 
regretted. See his eulogy and great 
qualities in M. De Thau, b. cxiii. 

+ See theſe military expeditions 
in the hiſtorians. 

t Charles de Crequy, ſon-in-law 
to Leſdiguieres, coming to the re- 


lief of Aiguebelle, beſieged by the 


duke of Savoy, was defeated and 


taken priſoner, This did not hap- 
pen till 1598, 

{| I know not if the author does 
not here a little too lightly tax this 
preſident : at leaſt it hay heen ſaid 
that more than two years before 
at his return from Spain, he h 
been the firſt to adviſe the duke de 
Maienne to come to an agreement 
with the king; as being diſguſted 
at the haughtineſs and exceſſive va- 
nity with which the king of Spain 

one 
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one particular province, and there make powerful 1594. 
efforts in time, to render himſelf independent; fo vw 


that, after fortune had ſubjected all to the king, 
which he doubted not would ſoon happen, he 
might at leaſt have a ſecure retreat to ſhelter him in 
the reverſe of his. a 
Burgundy was the province * fixed upon by the 
duke of Maienne ; and he marched thither with his 
forces, after placing good garriſons in Dourlens, 
La-Fere, and Soiffons. Beſides his being already 
in poſſeſſion of great part of this province, its'con- 
tiguity to Savoy, Franche Corte, Lorrain, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany, from whence he hoped to 
draw great ſupplies, was a farther inducement for 
him to fix there. The pope, aud the emperor, 
ſeemed to enter into his views: he might ſtrengthen 
his right of conqueſt, by a reſignation in form, 
which Spain would grant him ſo much the more 
willingly, as by that means ſhe would revive a 
claim upon Burgundy, long ſince ſuppreſſed, but 
never wholly renounced. All theſe probable ad- 
vantages made it be believed by many perſons, that 
the ancient kingdom of Burgundy was upon the 
point of being reſtored. The duke of Maienne's 
conduct in theſe quarters, the remaining part of 
| this year, and till the month of April in the fol- 
lowing, ſupported this opinion; and I had leſs rea- 
ſon than any other to doubt of his intention in this 
reſpect, after the letters I ſaw at Paris, in the hands 
of the cardinal of Bourbon. + S. 8 

But, unfortunately for the duke of Maienne, the 


Burgundians were not diſpoſed to make choice of 4 


ſubje& for their maſter : they never before gave 
ſuch convincing proofs of their fidelity to their ſo- 
vereign. The duke of Guiſe beginning with en- 
deavours to ſecure Beaune, by throwing a ſtrong 


in treating with him, had ſaid, my * The duke of Maienne was ge- 
town of Paris, my town of Orleans, as vernor of this province. 

if France had actually been his | 

own, ; 


garriſon 
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garriſon into it, the burghers roſe againſt them, 


defeated them, and forced them to ſhut themſelves 


up in the caſtle: and, as they might Kill ſuffer great 
inconveniences from them, they fortified themſelves 


with barricadoes againſt the caſtle, and invited ma- 


rechal Biron to come to their aſſiſtance, permitting 
him to lodge his little army ſix weeks within their 
walls. They afterwards attacked the caſtle in form, 
with a battery of twelve pieces of cannon ; and car- 
ried on their works ſo vigorouſly, that they drove 
out at laſt the garriſon _—> league. I ſhall give 
an account hereafter of the expeditions in Burgun- 
dy; at preſent I muſt leave them, to return to the 
affairs of the capital, 

I perceived = cardinal's illneſs to increaſe ſo 
much every day, that, not doubting but his end 
was very near, I ſtaid at Paris to give the king im- 
mediate notice of it. He died without making 
that diſpoſition of his benefices * which he ſeemed 
to have ſo ardently deſired. — majeſty was af - 
flicted at his death, having loſt a good kinſman 
and an affectionate ſubject. He wrote to me, that 
he was tired with the importunity of ſeveral perſons 
who coveted the cardinal's ſpoils ; and that, to get 


rid of them, his general anſwer was, that they were 


already diſpoſed of. His deſigns with regard to 
theſe benefices' were as follows: In the agreement 
with the abbot de Tiron, certain abbeys belonging 
to the chancellor and the governor of Pont-de 

PArche were yielded to him, for which thoſe two 
gentlemen demanded to be largely indemnified out 
of the benefices of the deceaſed cardinal. The king 
was deſirous that the abbe de Tiron ſhould releaſe 
theſe abbeys to the proprietors, and receive in ex- 
an for them the archbiſhopric of Rouen, va- 


* He was archbiſhop of Rouen, 
abbe of St. Denis, of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, of St. Ouen and St. Ca- 
therine of Rouen, of Orcamp, &c 
De Thou repreſents him as a prince 


who loved the ſciences ; ; he was 
eloquent, mild, and of an agree- 
able diſpoſition, but extremely 
weak, He died on the 28th of 


July, 
lued 


or SVLELY., 
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lued at thirty thouſand livres a year, but charged 1594. 
by the king with the payment of a penſion of four Www 
thouſand crowns, which he had promiſed to the 
chevalier D'Oiſe “, retaining for himſelt Gaillon- 
houſe, which he deſigned to purchaſe from the 


abbẽ; and ordered me to prevail him to ac- 
cept of this equivalent. As for the abbey of St. 
Ouen, one of the fineſt benefices the deceaſed car- 
dinal had poſſeſſed, the king, as yer, had not be- 
ſtowed it on any one; and he had the goodnefs to 
tell me, that he would not do it without charging 
it with a penſion of ten thouſand livres for me. 
The greateſt difficulty I met with in managing 
the king's affairs at Paris, was to communicate his 
prudent ceconomy 
the ſuperintendant eſpecially. The abulc of ſuffer- 
ing the finances to become a prey to favourites (an 
evil, the ſource of which may be traced back to the 
reign of Charles VIII) had in this laft reign in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that had a man of the 
_ greateſt induſtry, prudence, and integrity imagin- 
able, been at the head of the finances, he perhaps 
would not have been able to prevent the bad con- 
ſequences of ſo prodigious a diffipation : and, un- 
happily, D'O + poſſeſſed none of theſe qualities. 
His diſpoſition, naturally leaning towards profylt- 
on, indolence, and voluptuouſneſs, had been wholly 


ruined by all thoſe vices for which the court of 


Henry III. was famous, play, unbounged de- 
bauchery, expenſive follies, domeſtic diforders; and 
extravagances of every kind, D'O was on a foot- 


ing with Bellegarde f, Souvrai, Villequier, Quelus, 


to the directors of his finances, 


* George De Brancas Villars, 
brother to admiral De Villars. 

+ Francis D'O, lord of Frefnes, 
Maillebois, &c. firſt gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, governor of Paris 
and the iſle of France, ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances, c. He ſur- 
<< paſled kings and princes in ex- 
* travagance and prodigality ; for, 
*. even to his ſuppers, he had pics 


% made of muſk and amber ſerved 
up, that amounted” to twenty» 
« five crowns.” Journal deL'E- 
toile, Ann. 1594. p. 37+ 

t Roger de St. Larry de Belle» 
garde, Gilles de Souvrai, Rent de 
Villequier, Jacques Levis de Caylug 
or Quelus, Francis D*Epinai de St. 


Luc, Francis de Maugiron, Paul 


Stuart de Cauſſade fieur de St. Me- 
Saint- 
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Saint Luc, Maugiron, Saint-Megrin, Livarrot, 
Joyeuſe, Epernon, La-Valette, Du-Bouchage, 
Thermes, and many other leſs declared favourites : 
and the title of minion was all the recommenda- 
tion he had for a poſt which the moſt careleſs prin- 
ces think fit, for their own intereſt, to except from 
thoſe with which they reward ſuch ſort of ſervants. 
Such was the man by whom the finances were 
conducted at a time, when, minions and miſtreſſes 
being excluded from the council, one would have 
expected they ſhould have been put under other 
management: and what is ſtill more ſurprizing, 
the king, in his moſt urgent occaſions, had not 
even the privilege of dividing. his own revenues 
with the ſuperintendant. D'O did not ſcruple to 
let him loſe a city or a governor for the want of a 
very inconſiderable ſum of money, while at the 
ſame time he denied none to his own pleaſures. 
Lieramont *, governor of Catelet, applied to me, 
to ſolicit the payment of his garriſon- from D'O : 
I thought the affair of ſuch importance, that I ſub- 
dued my reluctance, to aſk a favour of him, and 
acquitted myſelf of my commiſſion ; but with little 
ſucceſs. The ſuperintendant, after I had left him, 
ſaid to meſſieurs d' Edouville + and de Mouſſy, that 
he had rather ſee this place in the hands of Spani- 
ards than proteſtants. Lieramont wag of that re- 
ligion. Mouſſy, who was my kinſman, repeating 
this diſcourſe to me, I declared to the ſuperinten- 
dant, that he ſhould be anſwerable for the place, if 


* 


ſaid, that if he were neither king 
nor prince, he would gladly be 
Souvrai. He refuſed the commiſ- 


grim, Jean D' Arces de Livarrot, 
Anne de Joyeuſe, John Louis and 
Bernard de Nogaret, Henry de 


Joyeuſe, count de Bouchage, after - 
wards a capuchin, John de St. Lar- 
ry de Thermes, or Auguſtus baron 
of Thermes, Tho“ Souvgai had 
been one of Henry III's favourites, 
he ſhould not be ranked in the 
number of this prince's minions : 
he was a man of an acknowledged 


merit and probity, Henry 111, 


fion with which Henry III. would 
have charged him, to aſſaſſinate the 
marechal de Montmorency, when 
in priſon, De Thou, b. Ixi. 
Francis de Dampierre, ſieur de 
Lieramont or Liermont. 

 Þ + + ſieur d'Edovville, ...» 
Boutillier, ſieur de Mou. 


— 
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it were: loſt for want of this payment. But this 
menace had little effect on him. 4 
| Fortunately for the king, a retention of urine 
delivered him, a few days after, from ſobad a ſub- 
jet. And it is worthy of obſervation, that this 
man, who was poſſeſſed of more than four millions, 
or rather of all the money in the kingdom, which 
he diſpoſed of almoſt abſolutely ; more ſplendid in 
his equipages, his furniture, and his table, than 
the king himſelf, was not yet abandoned by his 
hyſicians, when his relations, who had always 
eemed to bear him great affection, his domeſtics *, 
and ſome others, under the title of creditors, pil- 
laged him with ſuch eagerneſs, and ſo completely, 
that a long time before he expired there was no- 
thing left - but bare walls in the chamber where he 
lay; as if fortune thought fit to finiſh with him at 
leaſt by an act of juſtice +. X 
The king returned to Paris to treat of a truce, 
which the duke of Lorrain requeſted inſtantly ; and 
of an accommodation with the duke of Guile, who 


* He had no children by Char- 
lotte Catherine de Villequier, his 
wife, © Henry IV. playing at ten- 
« nis with M. D'O, made him ob- 
« ſerye that the marker ſtole their 
% balls, and afterwards called to 
« him with a loud Voice, D'O, 
«« you. ſee-that all the world cheats 
% us.” LIe-Grain, b. vii. 

+ * If,” fays M. de Grillon, 
« each myſt give in his accounts 
« above, I believe that poor D'O 
« will find himſelf much at a loſs 
to find good documents ſor his. 
It was ſaid that he died very 
much in debt, more than he was 
« worth; and that there were five 
« and twenty or thirty officers in 
* his houſe when he died, The 
« treaſurers regretted him extreme- 
* ly, and called him their father: 
« it was even ſaid, that three of 
them gave each fifty crowns to 
** Collo-to encourage him to dreſs 


Vor, II, 


ce him properly; M. le Grand, his 
% good friend, was almoſt diſtrac- 
« ted-for his loſs; for he allowed 
« him every year one hundred 
„ thouſand franks to ſpend. Ma- 
* dame was not at all ſorry for it, 
ce becauſe he almoſt ſtarved her: 
© thoſe of the religion regretred 
« him as little, for he wiſhed them 
% no good. Madam de Liancourt 
% mourned for him, becauſe ſhe 
* could do with him as ſhe pleaſ- 
« ed; and if he kept her in favour 
« with the king — M. Seguier, 
ce the dean, who aſſiſted him to 
© the laſt, as likewiſe did his brg- 
© thers, repeated to him, as he was 
« dying, Have mercy on me, O 

« Some of the laſt words he ſpoke 
c were, Remember me to his ma- 
« jeſty ; he will know better, after 
« my death, wherein I have been 
« of ſervice to him, than he did 
« while I lived,”” L' Etoile, ibid. 


ſoli- 
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1594. ſolicited it by the ducheſs “ of Guiſe, his mother, 
the king's couſin- german, and mademoiſelle De 
Guiſe, his ſiſter. It muſt be confeſſed, that of all 
thoſe perſons who had been in arms againſt the 
king, the duke of Guife deſerved moſt indulgence. 
To the common motives of religion and indepen- 
dence, which ſeemed to authorie all things, he 
joined that of a father aſſaſſinated by the command 
of the preſent king's predeceſſor. It was madam 
De Guile, his mother, whoſe perſuaſions chiefly 
induced him to take this ſtep : ſhe was continually 
repreſenting to her ſon, that the revolt of the prin- 
ces and nobility of the kingdom, which in the be- 
ginning was juſtified by religion, became criminal 
after Henry had removed the only obſtacle that 
could hinder him from enjoying his right of inhe- 

ritance to the crown. | 
In any other age, which had not, like this, loſt 
every diſtinction between virtue and vice, this wo- 
man would have been the ornament of her ſex, for 
the qualities of her heart and mind. Her whole 
conduct was regulated by a native rectitude of ſoul 
ſo that it was eaſy to ſee that ſhe had not even the 
idea of evil, either to act, or to adviſe it: and at 
the ſame time of ſo ſweet a diſpoſition, that ſhe ne- 
[| ver was ſubjected to the ſmalleſt emotion of hatred, 
| malignity, envy, or even ill humour. No woman 
1 ever poſſeſſed ſo many graces of converſation, or 
„ added to a wit ſo ſubtil and refined, a ſimplicity ſo | 
artleſs and agreeable. Her repartees were full of | 
ſalt and ſprightlineſs; and the pleaſing, as well as 
greater qualities, ſo happily blended in her compo- 
fition, that ſhe was, at once, tender and lively, 
tranquil and gay. It was not long before the king 
became perfectly well acquainted with the character 
of this lady; and from that moment he not only 
forgot all his reſentment, but alſo behaved towards 


| Catherine of Cleves, wife to at Blois. Charles of Lorrain, duke 
the duke of Guiſe who was killed of Guiſe, 
her 


I 
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her with all the familiarity and frankneſs of a ſin- 1 594. 


cere friend. He conſented to give the neceſſary www 


paſſports to the fieurs De la Rochette, Perigord, 
and Bigot, whom the duke of Guiſe ſent to pro- 
poſe his demands; and, wholly ſubdued by the in- 
ſtances of theſe two ladies, named, on his ſide, three 
agents to treat with the duke : theſe were the chan- 
cellor De Chavigny, the duke de Retz, and Beau- 
lieu-Ruſe, ſecretary of ſtate. 

Theſe three perſons, to ſhew their great ſkill in 
negotiating, began at firſt by uſing all thoſe turns 
and artifices which policy has unſeaſonably intro- 
duced in the place of that frank and open conduct, 
that without deceiving any one, produces the ſame 
effect. Their conferences laſted ten days ſucceſ- 
ſively; yet at the end of this time the ſmalleſt pre- 
liminary was not ſettled, Madam de Guiſe, who 
was tortured by theſe affected delays, came one day 
into the king's apartment, when his majeſty did me 
the honour to converſe with me, holding my hand; 
and turning the diſcourſe upon the treaty with her 
ſon, ſhe complained to the king, with her uſual 
gracefulneſs, but mingled with a little impatience, 
that be had employed three men, who go,” ſaid 
ſhe, „three different roads to reach no end; the 
* firſt, by never ſaying more than theſe words, We 
* muſt confider , We muſt adviſe; Let us do better: 
* the ſecond, by not. underſtanding himſelf, al- 
*« though he ſpeaks continually : and the third, by 
<« never cealing to find fault.” This was, in rea- 
lity, the true character of the three negotiators, 
This lady, ſuffering herſelf to be wholly tranſport- 
ed by her zeal for the king, and tenderneſs for her 
ſon, taking his majeſty's hand, which ſhe kiſſed, 
notwithſtanding Henry's endeavours to the contra- 
ry, ſhe conjured him to receive the returning alle- 
giance of the duke of Guiſe, and give her the con- 
ſolation to ſee her family reſtored to the favour of 
their king. She ſpoke with an effuſion of heart ſo 
ſtrong and lively, that the king, affected by it even 

* C — to 
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1394. to tears, could not hinder himſelf from anſwering, 
ww? © Well, coulin, what is it you deſire me to do? 


I can refuſe you nothing.” All 1 deſire,” re- 
plied ſhe, © is, that you will name the perſon whoſe 
hand your majeſty holds to treat with my ſon.” 
4 What!” returned the king, “this wicked hu- 
„ guenot. Truly J grant him you very willingly, 
although I know that he is your kinſman, and 
« that he has a very great friendſhip for you.“ 
That very moment he took away the cogniſance of 
this affair from the three commiſſaries, and cauſed 
a commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to be given to 
me; not only for ſettling the treaty with the duke 
of Guiſe “, but alfo for the affairs of the whole 
province of Champaigne. It may be eaſily ima- } 
gined, that after this the chancellor bore me no 
good-will; but it is the part of an old and artful 
courtier, to appear ſo much the more obliging and 


reſpectful to thoſe who are in favour, as the reſent- 


ment he harbours againſt them in his heart is ſevere 
and laſting. Chiverny +, indeed, excelled in this 
art. | "of 
The duke of Guiſe had begun with very extra- 


. vagant propoſitions, which if he had inſiſted upon, 


would have rendered his treaty ineffectual. Doubt- 
leſs, he was induced to make them, through his 
knowledge of thoſe perſons ro whom he was re- | 
ferred: he thought, that to obtain ſomething he 
muſt demand a great deal. He claimed no leſs 
than the poſt of high ſteward of the king's houſ- 
hold, which the count of Soiſſons had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ever ſince the aſſaſſination of the duke of 
Guiſe, when it was beſtowed upon him; to poſſeſs 
the government of Champaigne, which had like- 
wife been given to the duke of Nevers; to enjoy 
alſo the benefices of his uncle, the cardinal of Guile, 


* See M. De Thou, b. cxi. who + Philip Huravlt de Chiverny, 
gives himſelf ſome ſhare in this ac- chancellor of France, died ia 1599+ 
— with the duke of aged 72. 
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particularly the archbiſhopric of Rheims, then ac- 104. 


tually poſſeſſed by M. Du-Bec, a relation of Ma- wew 


dam De Liancourt, the king's miſtreſs, He added 
ſeveral other articles ; but theſe three gave riſe to 
the greateſt difficulties. The duke of Guiſe, being 
informed of the change of the commiſſioners, re- 
ſolved immediately to leſſen the extravagance of 
his demands; and wrote to the ducheſs, his mo- 
ther, and to his agents, to conclude a treaty with 
me upon reaſonable conditions, and even at any 
price whatever. He had ſoon after a new induce- 
ment to finiſh the treaty, as ſoon as poſſible, which 
I was ignorant of : he had diſcovered that the city 
of Rheims (the moſt conſiderable preſent he had ta 
offer the king) deſigning to make a merit of return- 
ing to its obedience voluntarily, had ſolicited the 
reſt of the province to do the like; and had alrea- 
dy drawn great part of it into their views. The 
duke of Guile, to prevent this inconvenience, hav- 
ing attempted to place a garriſon there, the inha- 
bitants declared that they would guard the city 
themſelves z and this refuſal cauſing a debate, they 
anſwered the duke's menaces by others no leſs 
haughty. 

After the ſecond conference I had with the duke's 
agent, there was no mention either of the poſt of 
high ſteward of the houſhold, the government of 
Champaigne, or of the benefices; and thoſe three 
obſtacles being removed, I ſaw very little difficulty 
remaining. I propoſed to the king, the drawing 
the duke of Guiſe from Champaigne, to fix him in 
Provence, by giving him that government for a 
recompence ; ſo that, his intereſt there being united 
with. that of Leſdiguieres, and Ornano, who ſup- 
ported the king's party againſt the duke of Eper- 
non, they might at once join to reduce the power 
of that formidable ſubject. The king conſented to 
this ſo much the more willingly, as by the manner 
in which the family of Guiſe acted with him, he 
judged he might depend 8 their fidelity; os 

| C3 | he 
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1594. he ordered me to conclude with him upon this plan. 
ww I made the propoſal to the duke's agents, and, upon 


whom he thanked as became a king, belt 


reiterated commands from his majeſty, uſed ſo much 
diligence in ſettling all other matters, that the next 
evening the treaty with the duke of Guiſe was con- 
cluded and ſigned by me for the king, and by ma- 
dam de Guiſe, and the duke's three commiſſioners, 
for him. | 

The next day fix deputies from the city of Rheims 
arrived at Paris; and, addreſſing themſelves to me, 
told me that the king needed not beſtow any great 
rewards upon the duke of Guiſe, not only becauſe 
Rheims was no longer in his power, but becauſe the 
inhabitants were ready to deliver him up to the 


king. They did not require to be introduced to 


his majeſty, but ſaid that they would be ſatisfied 
with his approbation in writing, or only mine; 
ſubmitting it to the king to grant them what re- 
compence he ſhould think fit: and ended with of- 
fering me, according to cuſtom, a preſent of ten 
thouſand crowns, which I neither could, nor would 
accept of, I thanked them, in the king's name, 
for their good-will ; and aſſured them that he would, 


with great pleaſure, receive this teſtimony of it, 


I deferred giving them an anſwer, till I had re- 
ceived orders from his majeſty, to whom I went 
immediately to relate all that had paſſed. The king 
was at that time in his cloſet, from whence he made 
every one but Beringhen depart, and liſtened to me 
walking, often ſhaking his head, and ſmiling, 
through a reflection on the natural levity and in- 
conſtancy of the people. He afterwards took me 
aſide to the win ow, and deſired me to tell him 


what terms I was upon with the duke of Guiſe. 


As ſoon as I had informed him that the treaty was 
concluded, he did not heſitate a moment whether 
or not he ſhould obſerve it; but he would nor, 
however, appear inſenſible of the affection of the 
city of Rheims. I introduced the deputies to him, 
owing 


upon 
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upon them a very conſiderable reward, with an air 1594. 
ſo gracious, that they returned full of joy and ad- 


miration. 

The treaty with the duke of Guiſe being with 
the uſual form ſigned by * Gevres for the king, the 
dueheſs and mademoiſęlle de Guiſe demanded his 
majeſty's permiſſion for the duke to come himſelf, 
and aſſure him of his obedience. I wrote to him 
to ſeek for no other ſecurity than that permiſſion : 
and he made no ſcruple to comply with my injunc- 
tions. He afſembled as many of his friends as he 
could, and came and threw himſelf at the king's 
feet, with ſo many marks of a ſincere repentance, 
that the king, who penetrated into his inmoſt ſoul, 
inſtead of reproaches, or a ſilence which on ſuch 
occaſions is more terrible than the ſevereſt re- 

roaches, made ule of all his endeavours to reaſſure 
bim: he embraced him three ſeveral times, ho- 
noured him with the name of nephew, treated 
him with the greateſt tenderneſs and freedom, and 
without affecting either to avoid or recal what had 
paſſed, mentioned the deceaſed duke of Guiſe with 
honour. He ſaid that they had been friends in their 
youth, although often rivals for the ſame ladies; 
and that the duke's good qualities, and a confor- 
mity of diſpoſition, had united them in a fixed a- 
verſion to the duke of Alengon. A friend, who 
endeavours to reconcile himſelf to his friend after a 
flight quarrel, could not have behaved otherwiſe z 
and all thoſe that were witneſſes of this reception, 
could never ſufficiently admire a king, who, with 
ſo many qualities to inſpire fear, employed only 
thoſe that created love. 

The duke of Guile, abſolutely gained by this 


diſcourſe, replied to the king, that he would ne- 


glect nothing to render himſelf worthy of the ho- 
nour his majeſty did the memory of his father, and 


* Lewis Potier de Gevres, ſecre- from Nicolas Potier de Blancmenil 
tary of ſtate, From him is deſcend- his elder brother, that of Ngvion, 
ed the branch of the Gevres ; and | 
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1594. the ſentiments he was pleaſed to entertain of him- 
ſelf: and from that time he took ſuch care to con- 


vince him that his reſpect and fidelity to him would 
continue inviolable, that the king, forgetting all 
which any other, in his ſituation, would have ap- 
prehended from the raiſing again a family which 
had made kings tremble, lived with him familiarly, 
and admitted him with the other courtiers into all 
his parties of pleaſure: for ſuch was the character 
of Henry, that that exterior gravity, which the 
royal dignity makes it neceſſary to aſſume, never 
hindered him from reſigning himſelf up freely to 
pleaſures which an equality of conditions ſpreads 
over ſociety. The truly great man knows how to 
be by turns, and as occaſions require, whatever he 


ought to be, maſter, or equal, king, or citizen : 


it is no diminution of his greatneſs, to unbend him- 
ſelf in private, provided that he ſhews himſelf, in 
his public character, capable of performing all the 
duties of his high ſtation : the courtier will never 
forget that he is with his maſter. 

Madam de Guile entering the king's apartment 
ſome days after, when the duke of Guile preſented - 
the napkin to his majeſty for a light repaſt which he 
made in the afternoon, ſhe again took occaſion to 
expreſs her gratitude to him for his goodneſs to her 
ſon, and told him, with a lively emotion, that if 
ever the duke of Guiſe was deficient in his duty and 
obedience, ſhe would diſinherit him, and diſown 
him for her ſon. The king, running to embrace 
her, aſſured her that he, on his ſide, would ever 
preſerve for the duke, and his whole family, the 
tenderneſs of a father. 

The treaty I had juſt concluded with the duke 
of Guiſe did not fail to be loudly exclaimed againſt. 
His own particular enemies, and that ſort of people 
which ſwarm about a court, who have, no other-bu- 
ſineſs than to decry the conduct of perſons in place, 
united themſelves againſt me, and being ſecretly 
ſupported by thoſe from whom the cognizance 2 

; this 
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this affair was taken, proclaimed every where, that x 594. 
I undertook this commiſſion only to pleaſe madam wyw 


de Guiſe. The duke of Epernon was not filent 
on this occaſion ; and whenever the duke of Guiſe 
and he were mentioned together, he ' conſtantly 
ſaid, that I had offended the one without cauſe, to 
oblige the other againſt all reaſon, Theſe diſcourſes 
were ſo often repeated to the king, that he was at 
laſt made to believe, I had acted with rather too 
much precipitation : however, he was not diſpleaſed 
with me upon that account. 

It was not difficult for me to juſtify myſelf; 
which I did by an apology in writing, and preſent- 
ed it to the king. I there defended my conduct 
with the following reaſons: That the king could 
not poſſibly grant the three articles before mention- 
ed, without giving diſguſt to a great many other 


p_ ; notwithſtanding which, he would have 


n obliged to grant them, if he had not had a 
government to beſtow upon the duke, which was 
the leaſt recompence he could expect, after re- 
ſigning Champaigne, and yielding up ſo many o- 
ther claims : that with regard to the government 
which was given him, no other could be choſen, 
from whence fewer bad conſequences might be fear- 
ed, than from Provence. For upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the duke of Guiſe might hereafter be- 
come capable of forgetting the new oath of alle- 
giance he had taken, there was little danger to be 
apprehended from him in a province which had no 
communication with Lorrain, the Low Countries, 
and Burgundy eſpecially : on the contrary, al- 
though none of the duke's demands had been com- 
plied with, except the continuing him in the go- 
vernment of Champaigne, yet by that, the danger 
of perpetuating the war in thoſe countries was in- 
curred : That it was the king's intereſt to reſerve 


®* The government was after- of Picardy from the duke d'Elbeuf, 
wards taken from him by cardinal and that of Burgundy from the 
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to himſelf the power of beſtowing the government 
of Champaigne upon a man who ſhould be not 
only ſincerely attached to his ſervice, but whoſe in- 
tegrity likewiſe ſhould be ſo well known, that the 
rebels in Burgundy might deſpair of ever bringing 
him to favour their views. With regard to the 
conveniency of fixing upon Provence for the duke 
of Guiſe, I added that — relating to the 
duke of Epernon, which I have already touched 
upon. I recalled to the king's remembrance, in a 
few words, the many occaſions of complaint this 
man had given him, his repeated revolts, his in- 
trigues to diſengage all the catholics from his ma- 
jeſty's party, his inſolent boaſt that he would never 
acknowledge any ſupericr in his government, his 
laſt proceedings at Villemur, and many other cir- 
cumſtances which certainly would do no honour to 
the hiſtory of this imperious ſubject. It was op- 
poſing one leader of the league by another, whom 
a thouſand motives, beſides that of his own inte- 
reſt, which ought always to be regarded as the 
moſt powerful, concurred to regulate his conduct 
by a ſyſtem quite contrary to his former views. 
Without dwelling upon the orders his majeſty 
had given me with regard to the duke of Guiſe, 
nor the danger of a longer delay ; although the 
treaty with him had not been ſo advantageous as it 
was eaſy to prove it was, I repreſented to the king, 
that he could not act rigorouſly towards a man, 
who had ſo ſteadily refuſed all the offers and moſt 
flattering promifes from Spain, the dukes of Sa- 
voy, and Lorrain, and the other enemies of the 
ſtate , to prevail upon him to continue a war, 
which; however ſhort a time it had laſted, would 
have been a greater inconvenience to him, than all 
he had granted to the duke of Guiſe. Nor ought 
it to be thought a matter of little conſequence 


* The duke of Cuiſe was hated hand, in a tumult, the fieur de St. 
by the league, eſpecially fince the Paul, his field lieutenant, who was 
time he bad killed with his owa much beloved by them, 

(what- 
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(whatever his and my enemies could ſay) to gain 2594. 
over a man whoſe name and birth would always 


procure him a powerful party. I agree with them, 
if- they pleaſe, that this lord made after all but an 
inconſiderable ſacrifice of unjuſt claims, and un- 
certain expectations; nay I will reduce it lower, 
and aſcribe it all to the king's generoſity ; yet, if 
by that means he bound to his intereſt, not a ſingle 
man only, but a family reſpectable for their alli- 
ances, their riches, and influence, it cannot bo 
called an uſeleſs generoſity. 

The king was ſtruck with theſe reaſons, and 
ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at my exact knowledge of 
Epernon. He did not think it proper to permit 
this writing to be publiſhed, becauſe of the truths 
it contained, which it was not yet time to reveal. 
I ſubmitted, without any difficulty, for I never gave 
myſelf much trouble about the efforts of envy, 
having always looked upon that paſſion as an incu- 
rable diſeaſe. The duke of Guiſe's whole conduct 
for the future made a ſtill better apology for me : 
he began his government by ſo clear and abſolute 
a declaration of his ſentiments, that the ſeditious 
were deprived of all hopes of ever being able to 
ſeduce him. In all occaſions wherein the king's 
ſervice, or the good of the ſtate, required his aſſiſt- 
ance, he behaved with equal firmneſs and prudence. 
The reduction * of Marſeilles, which was with 


This town was upon the point 
of being delivered up to the king 

of Spain, by two of its burgeſſes, 
gamed Charles Caſault, and Lewis 
D' Aix; when the duke of Guiſe 
found means to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of it, by intelligence held with 
Peter and Bartholomew Libertat, 


two brothers, who were alſo bur- 


teſſes of the ſame town, They 
flew Caſault, beat the troops of the 
Spaniſh fide, and let in, through 
the Pprte- reale, the duke of Guiſe, 
who performed this enterpriſe with 
a great deal of conduct. See De 


Thou, b. cxvi. D' Aubignẽ, tom, 
III. liv, iv. chap. 12, Henry IV, 
upon receiving the news of the re- 
duction of Marſeilles, ſaid, © It 
« is now that I am king.” In 
the following campaign, the duke 
of Guiſe ſhewed a great deal of 
valour, in purſuing the Spaniards 
as far as Gray; and killed with 
his own hand, a trooper belonging 
to the enemy, who had given him 
defiance, Henry IV. embracing 
him, ſpoke theſe words, Thoſe 
«« who find old examples of virtue 


« before them, muſt imitate and 
reaſon 
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1594+ reaſon thought one of the beſt ſtrokes of that kind, 
vas his work; and with the help of Leſdiguieres, 


and the counteſs of Sault, he ſo well humbled the 
haughty Epernon, that he at laſt obliged him to 
reſtrain his rebellious diſpoſition ; and this proud 
ſubjeR was ſeen to ſubmit to the king's mercy, and 
became one of his moſt aſſiduous courtiers. 

I never was unwilling to do juſtice to the duke 
of Epernon, to be among the firſt to enhance the 
value either of his perſonal ſervices, or thoſe of his 
ſoldiers at Limoges, Saint-Germain, Ville-bois “, 
Chartres, Boulogne, Montauron, Antibes, and e- 
ven at Villemur. I am ſorry that the ſubje&t 1 
treat on neceſlarily;engages me in a diſcuſſion which 
may leſſen the advantageous opinions that have been 
conceived of him; but ſince this is a place where 
nothing ſhould be concealed or diſguiſed, what can, 
what ought to be thought of his conduct in Pro- 
vence? Certainly, to aſcribe it all to a bigotry in 
his religion, is ſhewing the utmoſt favour to his 
reputation. His panegyriſts, who ſo loudly extol 


his moſt inconſiderable actions, ought to be a little 


more moderate when they reflect on his frequent 
revolts, and acts of diſobedience ; or begin by e- 
ſtabliſning it for a truth, that a ſubject may be irre- 
proachable, yet fail in his duty to his king, and 
his country, introduce diſcord and confuſion to 
gratify his ambition, and give to violence the name 
of right. If any panegyrics are to be beſtowed 
here, doubtleſs” it is the king who, merits them, 
who, after all theſe offences, received Epernon with 
open arms, and never excluded him from favours ; 


<< repeat them, for ſuch as come 
« after.” P. Matthieu, tom, II. 
liv. i. p. 192. 

See on each of theſe actions, 
L hiſt. de la vie du duc d' Epernon, 
printed at Paris, Ann, 1655. Vil- 
lebois is a town of Angoumois, 
which at this day is called La Va- 
lette. You may likewiſe conſult 


the ſame hiſtory, as to the re- 


proaches which our Memoirs give 
this duke : but he cannot be juſti- 
fied in every particular ; and even 
his ewn hiſtorian looks upon it as 
impoſſible, All that can be ſaid is, 
that M. de Sully took pleaſure to 
aggravate faults, which the laſt 


years of the duke d'Epernon's liſes 


have almoſt entirely effaced. 


which 
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which in every reſpect, conſidering his behaviour, 1 594. 
www 


were indeed mere favours to him. 

After the death of D'O, there appeared among 
the candidates a man; who, it was immediately 
thought, would have the poſt of ſuperintendant; 
this was Nicolas de Sancy “, who wanted neither 
capacity, nor experience, for that ſtation. Sancy 
might be very properly called a man of wit, uſing 


this term in the ſenſe that is generally given it, to 


denote vivacity, ſubtilty, and quickneſs of appre- 
henſion. But, as it is very ſeldom found, that an 
excellent judgment is joined to theſe qualities, 
Sancy ſpoiled them all by a degree of vanity, ca- 
ice, and impetuoſity, which ſometimes rendered 
im inſupportable. It is my opinion of theſe ſtrong 
and lively imaginations in general, that although 
they are commonly ſubject to two great faults, 
which are too much ſubtilty, and too little clearneſs 
in their ideas, and confuſion and unſteddineſs in 
their ſchemes, yet they ought not to be thought 
wholly incapable of buſineſs; becauſe it often hap- 
pens, that they hit upon expedients which would 
ave eſcaped more cautious and phlegmatic minds : 
but there is almoſt always occaſion to watch over 
them, and to correct their errors. | 1 
Sancy had long, and uſefully ſerved Henry the 
third, and the reigning king, both in Germany and 
Switzerland. He had inſinuated himſelf into Hen- 
ry's favour by great complaifance, a ſubtle beha- 
viour, a refined art in heightening his pleaſure, and 
by becoming neceſſary in his affairs of gallantty. 
Hence it was that he lived with his prince upon 
terms of the greateſt familiarity. That he mi 
neglect nothing by which he thought he ſhauld 
make his court ſucceſsfully, he inveighed, without 
ceaſing, againſt the diſſipation of the finances; 
and, as a flatterer generally goes beyond his mark, 
in railing at the ſuperintendant he could not help 


decrying likewiſe the ſuperintendancy, as an em- 


* Nicolas de Harlay de Sancy, { boowal 
ployment 
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ployment ruinous to the ſtate: by which he gave 
reaſon to call his wit in queſtion. But he 
himſelf oppoſed his advancement to this poſt by 
an obſtacle ſtill greater: he not only neglected to 
leaſe madam De Liancourt *, then miſtreſs to the 
E. but alſo by an intemperance of tongue, to 
which ſuch perſons as he are very ſubject, he had 
offended this lady on a very delicate occaſion. 

I know not whether the ſtory I am going to re- 
late had ever any foundation in truth. However 
this may be, thus the ſtory ran in Paris: His ma- 
jeſty having ſent Alibour, his firſt phyſician, to 
viſit madam De. Liancourt, who was indiſpoſed 
(this was in the beginning of his addreſſes to that 
lady) at his return he told the king, that ſhe was 
indeed a little diſordered, but that he need not be 
uneaſy, for the conſequence would be very good. 
4 But will you not bleed and purge her?“ ſaid 
the king to him. © I ſhall be very careful how 
e do that,” replied the old man, with the ſame 
ſimplicity, before ſhe has gone half her time.“ 
« How!” interrupted the king, aſtoniſhed and 
difordered to the laſt degree: what is it you ſay 
«* friend? Surely you rave, and are not in your 
right ſenſes.” Alibour ſupported his aſſertion 
with good proofs, which the king thought he ſhould 
deſtroy, by telling him upon what terms he was 
with the lady. I know not what you have done, 
or what you have not done, replied the old 
phyſician with great compoſure, and for a com- 
plete proof referred him to four or five months 
from that time. The king quitted Alibour in great 

and went immediately to reproach the ſick 
fair one, who, no doubt, knew well enough how 
to new dreſs all the good man had ignorantly faid 
for it was not perceived that any miſunderſtanding 


This was the fair Gabrielle, this marriage, which was not at, all 
who was wife to Nicolas d'Amer- to her liking : but Henry IV, knew 
val, lord of Liancourt. She was very well how to hinder the con- 
forced by her father, they ſay, to ſummation, 

had 
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had happened between the king and his miſtreſs, 1 594- 
It is 2 rv however, that the event was exactly 


conformable to Alibour's prediction: but it was 
thought that Henry, after a more ſtrict examina- 
tion, was brought to believe that he had been miſ- 
taken in his reckoning, ſince, inſtead of diſowning 
the child which madam de Liancourt lay in of at 
Coucy, during the ſiege of Laon, he acknowledged 
it openly, and had it baptiſed by the name of 
Czſar. | ay N 

Sancy gave free ſcope to his wit, in relating this 
ſtory ; and did not forget the circumſtance of * La- 
Regnardiere, who, having one day, as he faid, 
taken the liberty to inform his majeſty of ſome 
things that did not pleaſe him, was ſoon after ba- 
niſhed the court, under pretence that he had quar- 
relled with the admiral T. Sancy found ſomething 
to ſay upon the death of the 
and would have thought it more natural, if it had 
not happened before the accompliſhment of his 
prediction. If he commented thus upon the birth 
of the ſon, he did no leſs upon the whole conduct 
of the mother. Sancy proved, to his coſt, what 
the malice of a woman, eſpecially a king's miſtreſs, 
is capable of doing: Henry loved him, and wanted 
to raiſe him; and although he was inclined to ſup- 
preſs the poſt of ſuperintendant of the finances, 
yet he would have preſerved it, merely to have 
beſtowed it upon him; but madam De Liancourt 
knew how to prevent it. A 


good man Alibour, 


* % La-Regnardiere was a kind 
„% of buffoon, half ſoldier, half 
lawyer, and half gentleman, who 
* ſaid whatever came uppermoſt.” 
It is in this manner he is ſpoken 
of in the adventures of the baron 
de Fceneſte, liv, iv. ch, 7, where 
we find many more ſtories related 
of him, 

+ The Journal de L*Etoile, and 
the Confeſſion de Sancy} confirm 
all this pleaſantry, as alſo the ſuf- 


picion of its ending tragically for 
old M. Alibour, the king's firſt 
phyſician, who was poiſoned, they 
ſay, by order of the king's miſtreſs; 


but all this is alledged without any 


proof. You may alſo read, on this 
head, what Sauval has told, on the 
faith of public report, and ſatirical 
libels, touching the intrigues be- 


tween the fair Gabrielle and the 


duke de Bellegarde, 


Inſtead 
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perpetuate the evil. 
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Inſtead of a ſur rintendant of the finances, his 

* a council conſiſting of eight 
perſons ; thele were, the chancellor de Chiverny, 
* duke de Retz, meſſieurs de Belli vre (who was 
ſucceeded by Matignon) de Schomberg, de Maiſſe, 
de Ereſne (protected by madam De Liancourt) de 
La-Grange-le-roi, and de Sancy, who thought 
himſelf very happy to be one of the members * of 
this body. The king judged it neceſſary to give 
this council, for form's ſake only, and without any 
diſtinction, a titular head, which was the duke of 
Nevers. This form of government of the finances 
laſted ſome time, although with a few inconſider- 
able alterations, which I ſhall mention in their 
place : for the reader may expett in theſe Memoirs 
to ſee whatever relates to the finances treated with 
all that clearneſs and extent which a man, who has 
ſo long made them his ſtudy and employment, is 


capable of giving them. 


The king was convinced, in the ſequel, that this 
new change in the council + was far from afford- 
ing that remedy the diſeaſe required: ſmall as my 
experience was in theſe affairs, I eaſily compre- 
hended it. It is not the government of one man 
only by which the finances are thrown into confu- 
ſion; ſince it is an inconteſtable truth, that, as 
they "muſt paſs through ſome hands, the fewer that 
are employed, the leſs will be embezzled. The 
abuſe lies in the choice of this man, and in the na- 
ture of the finances: and therefore, to have this 
office diſcharged by many different perſons, is to 
If in the whole kingdom, it 


M. De Thou and Perefixe ſay, 
that M. de Sully was for ſome time 
ſuperintendant before M. de Roſ- 
ny: which ought not to be under- 
ſtood, in my opinion, but only of 
the authority which he aſſumed of 
himſelf among his fellow-counſel- 
lors, as M. de Sully tells us after- 
wards, The writers of that time 


agree, that nothing of certainty can 


, 
4 » 
. 4 — [ 


be ſaid as to the Nate of the coun» 
cil of the finances, till the time in 
which M. de Roſny was at leaſt 
declared the chief, We run no 
riſque in believing all he ſays on 
the head of the finances, 

+ Perefixe talks of this new 
form of the council of the finances, 
as M. deRoſny, Ann. 1598. p. 224. 
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is difficult to find one ſingle man fit for ſuch an 1 594. 
employment, how can it be expected that a great 


numb-r will be met with ? Nor is the miſtake leſs 
palpable in imagining that all theſe perſons bringing 
each of them one diſtinguiſhing good quality into 
their employments, the ſame effect will be produced 
as from a man who unites them all in himſelf ; ſince 
that is to ſuppoſe, that this ſingle good quality 
cannot poſhbly be rendered uſeleſs by the oppoſt- 
tion of ſeveral bad ones, either in himſelf or his 
aſſociates In general, the predominant principle 
with which thoſe perſons who are inveſted with 


public employments enter upon the execution of * 


them, is to raiſe and enrich themſelves and their 
relations. If this eager deſire of riches is not felt 
by them at firſt, it is inſpired, increafed, and ſti- 
mulated, by the great ſums of money which paſs 
through their hands : amidſt that dependance on, 
and mutual fear of, each other, every one repre- 
ſents to himſelf integrity as a quality not only uſe- 
leſs, but hurtful to him, the honour of which is 
ſhared by his collegues, the inconvenience wholly 
his own. The king was far from being fortunate 
in his choice of the members of this body: ſeve- 
ral of thoſe who compoſed it, beſides being of 
a malignant diſpoſition, were in a ſituation that ex- 
poſed them to corruption: they had debts to pay, 
and domeſtic wants to ſupply. | 

His majeſty deſtined me a place in it, and had, 
for a long time, in his converſations with me, ex- 
preſſed his defire that I would make myſelt tho- 


roughly acquainted with whatever regarded the fi- 


nances; but I could not poſſibly ſubmit to the im- 
perious behaviour of the duke of Nevers, who 
very unſeaſonably aſſumed great conſequence to 
himſelf from his quality of prince, in a place where 
it ſignified very little. One day, when his inſo- 
lence had exhauſted all my patience, I took the 
liberty to intreat he would remember, that the fa- 
mily of Bethune was in poſſeſſion of the earldom 
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1594. of Nevers before the family of Gonzague. A man 
ſyolen with the pride of anceſtry could not poſſi- 
bly receive a more ſevere mortification. He of- 
ten repeated to thoſe who would hear him, that 
my whole family were huguenots; and, to anſwer 
my anecdote with another, ſaid, that he had ſeen 
my grand{ather make a very mean figure at Ne- 
vers. I ſuffered him to have his revenge, which 
could extend no farther than keeping me out of a 
council where J had very little inclination to be 
with him; and this ſatisfaction he had. The king 
who had many meaſures to keep, told me, in a ve- 
ry obliging manner, that he was under a neceſſity 
of deterring ſome time longer the proof he intend- 

- ed to give me of his friendſhip ; and I waited for 
it without murmuring, ſatisfied with the poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate, with a ſalary of two thouſand 
livres a year, and a penſion of three thouſand fix 
hundred more, which the king beſtowed upon me. 
Perſons of the leaſt diſcernment being convinced 
of the neceflity there was to introduce a reforma- 
tion into the finances, the new council were at firſd 
deſirous of this honour 3 and a ſcheme for that 
purpoſe was propoſed by thoſe amongſt them who 
molt valued themſelves for their penetration and 
method. Theſe were Freſne and La Grange-le-roi. 
But after they had produced a very large volume 
upon this affair, it happened with that, as with the 
moit part of ſyſtems that have been or may be in- 
vented ; nothing more eaſy in ſpeculation, in prac- 
tice nothing more difficult : and the king, whom 
they had flattered with mighty hopes, found every b 
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thing in the ſame condition as before, at the end 4 
of the year which he had paſſed at Paris, expe&- ir 
ing daily the effect of their promiſes. 80 

He was retained there to more purpoſe by the 01 
treaty with Lorrain, which, entirely forſaking — 
Spain, concluded a league offenſive and defenſive oh 
with France. Sancy's ſervices were of great uſe in n 


this treaty z and to him almoſt all the honour of it fo 
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The king was no longer at a loſs for 1394. 


employment, after the duke of Bouillon arrived at 


Paris; he came in perſon to preſs the execution 
of thoſe ſchemes he had entertained me with at Se- 
dan, particularly a declaration of war againſt Spain, 
which he made the baſis of his advancement in the 
Low Countries. He uſed ſuch plauſible arguments 
for it, that, after the example of the courtiers *. 
he did not ſcruple to propoſe it in full council. 
He found there two different parties who did not 
approve of this war: thoſe in whom a rooted at- 
tachment to Spain and the league ſtill remained, 
and they were not few in number; and thoſe who 
thought a war, in the preſent weak and exhauſted 
ſtate of the kingdom, was very unſeaſonable. Theſe 
jaſt had few partiſans, but ſtrong reaſons on their 
ſide, if any one would have liſtened to them. 

I would not incur the reproach of ſilence upon 
this occaſion. I uſed every argument my reaſon 
could ſuggeſt, to diſſuade the king from this war; 
bur this prince, whom a natural propenſity drew 
always a little to that ſide, thought he had now 
found thg opportunity he ſought for, to revenge 
himſelf upoa a neighbour who had made it his 
endeavour to maintain the flame which conſumed 
the heart of his kingdom. He was ſure of troops 
from Lorrain : England and Holland, by their am- 
baſſadors, gave hopes of a powerful diverſion ; 
and, according to the duke of Bouillon, a ſingle 


M. de Thou makes no doubt 
but the duke de Bouillon was the 
principal author of this war : and 
his hiſtorian entirely agrees, that 
in giving this counſel he far leſs 
conſulted the advantage of the ſtate, 
and the glory of the king, than his 
own perſonal intereſt, and that of 
the calviniſtical party, who neceſ- 
farily wanted a war, in order to 
obtain the favourable terms which 
were granted them by the edi of 
Nantz, Notwithſtanding the rea- 
ſons for declaring war againſt Spain, 


D 2 


of which a minute detail may be 
ſeen in MSS. de la Bibliot. de Roi, 


Vol. marked 8955, and in the 


king's declaration, that is ſet down 
in tom, V1. of the Memoires de la 
Ligue: all good writers and judi- 
cious perſons are unanimouſly of 
one veice, in favour of the duke 
de Sully's opinion as to the preci- 
pitation and imprudence with which 
Henry IV. conducted himſelf in 
this affair, the conſequences of 
which might have been a good 
deal more fatal han they were. 


word 
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word from him vas ſufficient to make all Luxem- 
bourg ſurrender: Sancy made great promiſes in 
behalf of the Thirteen Cantons : all Franch- 
Comptẽ lay open to their ravages. The king was 
determined by all theſe flattering appearances; and 
in January, the following year, war was declared 
in torm againſt Spain. 

That kingdom ſeemed to give herſelf very little 
trouble about this proceeding ; and anſwered only 
by ſhewing great contempt for Henry's council, 
and for Henry himſelt, to whom ſhe gave no other 
title than that of prince of Bearn. While ſhe 
made preparations to defend herſelf, her emiſſaries 
in France endeavoured to ſpare her the trouble, by 
an attempt ſo horrid, that it is ſcarce credible ſhe 
could have recourſe to it. | 

On the 26th of December, the king being 
then at Paris, in his apartments in the Louvre *, 
where he gave orders to meſſieurs de Ragny F and 
de Montigny |, who entered with a great number of 

other perſons; at the very moment when he ſtoop- 
ed to embrace one of them, he received a wound 
in the face with a knife, which the murderer let 
fall as he was endeavouring to eſcape through the 
croud F. I was preſent, and approached in an a- 
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According to others, in the 


+ Francis de la Magdelaine de 
chamber of the marchioneſs de 


Ragny. 


Monceaux, at the hotel de Schom- 
berg, behind the Louvre: but, in 
fact, it was neither at the Louvre, 
nor at the hotel de Schomberg, that 
this affair happened. A regiſter 
belonging to the town-houſe at Pa- 
ris, quoted by Piganiole, tom. II. 
de la Deſcription de Paris, ſays, 
that the fair Gabrielle reſided, in 
150 5, at the hotel D*Eſtrees ; and 
that it was at this place Henry IV, 
was wounded, This hotel was af- 
terwards called hotel du Bou- 
ehage; and was purchaſed in 1616, 
by M. de Burelle, in order to lodge 
and accommodate the fathers of the 
oratory, who ſtill continue there, 


Francis de La-Grange de Mon- 
tigny. 

1 © Immediately the king, who 
„ found himſelf wounded, look- 
© ing round him, and ſeeing Ma- 
„ thurine, his fool, ſaid, The deuce 
t take the fool: ſhe bas wounded me. 
« But ſhe, denying it, ran directly 
© to ſhut the door, whereby ſhe 
« was the occafion of preventing 
« this aſſaſſin from making his e- 
« ſcape ; who, upon being ſeized 
« and afterwards ſearched, drop- 
ed his knife, which was all over 
* bloody.” Thus L'Etoile ſpeaks 
of it. The MSS, de la Bibl. dy 
Roi {ay quite otherwilc in vol.g0 33, 
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gony of grief, ſeeing the king all covered with 1 594. 
blood, and fearing, with reaſon, that the ſtroke WvWw 


was mortal. The king removed our apprehenſions 
by a compoſed and agreeable behaviour; and we 
perceived immediately that his lip only was wound- 
ed; the ſtroke having been aimed too high, the 
force of it was ſtopped by a tooth, which it broke. 

The parricide was diſcovered, without any dif- 
ficulty, though he had mixed among the croud. 
He was a ſcholar, named John Chatel ; and rea- 
dily anſwered, when he was interrogated, that he 
came from the college of the jeſuits, accuſing 
thoſe fathers with being the authors of his crime. 
The king, who heard him, ſaid, with a gaiety 
which on ſuch an occaſion few perſons could have 
been capable of, that he had heard from the mouths 
of many perſons, thar the ſociety never loved him, 
and he was now convinced of it by his own. Cha- 
tel was delivered up to juſtice “; and the pro- 
ſecutions againſt the jeſuits, which had been ſuſ- 
e were now reſumed more vigorouſly than 

fore, and terminated by the baniſhment of the 


namely, “ that the king, finding amende honorable, his hand was cut 
„ himſelf wounded, ſpoke thus to © off, holding in it the murderous 
* one of thoſe two gentlemen, knife with which he intended to 
« Ab, couſin ! you bave wounded me: kill the king; then his fleſh was 
and that he thereupon, throw- ** torn off with red-hot pincers, 
ing himſelf at his majeſty's feet, © and he was drawn between four 
« replied, God forbid, fire, that I © horſes in the Place de Greve ; 
ſhould entertain even a thought © his body and members caſt into 
of hurting or wounding your © the fice, and burnt to aſhes, and 
majeſty : I have no weapon a- © the aſhes thrown into the air. 
„% bout me but the ſword by my ** The fieur Chatel, the father of 
* fide.”” M. De Thou ſays, that © theparricide,was baniſhedFrance 
the count of Soiffons ſeizing the © for nine years, and for ever from 
aſſaſſin, ſpoke aloud to him, that it © the prceincts and juriſdiction of 
was one of them two who had given *© Paris, condemned to pay a fine 
the blow; and that the poignard *© of four thouſand crowns, his 
was perceived to lie at his feet © houſe razed, and inftead thereof 
vlittering by the light of the can- ** a pyramid erected, containing 
dles. Lib. iii. the whole ſtory of the fact.“ 


- 
* 


After having been put to the L' Etoile, ibid. It is thought that 
ordinary and extraordinary tryal the little ſquare that les before the 
upon the rack, which he en- Barnabites, is the ſpot on which 
** dured without making any con- Chatel's houſe ſtood. 

* feſlion, and having made the 
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1594. Whole order * from the kingdom. Father John 
WV Guignard + was hanged for his pernicious doctrines 


againſt the authority and lite of kings : John Gue- 
ret 1. Peter Varade, Alexander Mayus, Francis 
Jacob, and John Le-Bel, other members of the 
ſociety, ſuſpected of being his accomplices, were 
obliged to make the amende honcrable, and con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment. 

This attempt confirmed the king in his reſolu- 
tion to purſue the war with Spain. He drew a fa- 
vourable augury for his future ſucceſs from the ad- 
vantage he gained in the firſt acts of hoſtility. As 
ſoon as the treaty between France and Lorrain was 
concluded, and the latter immediately, and with- 
out ſolicitation, diſperſed her troops over Burgun- 
dy, under the conduct of Tremblecourt || and Saint 
George, and. carried terror into every part of that 
province. On the other ſide, the garriſon of Soiſ- 
ſons, a place abſolutely devoted to the league, com- 
manded by Conan and & Bellefond, was almoſt . 
wholly cut off by Mouſſy 4, D*'Edouville, De 
Bays, and Gadancourt the lieutenant of my com- 


* « The jeſuits, in obedience general the whole ſociety. It is a 
« to the arret againſt them, de- glaring calumny in Moriſot, to 
« parted Paris, conducted by a have advanced, chap. 33. that Fran- 
© ſerjeant of the court: they were cis Jacob, to whom they had told 
e thirty-ſeven in number, part of that Henry IV. was juſt aſſaſſinated 
« whom were put into three carts, by Chatel, boaſted that he would 
« and the reſt travelled on foot; have diſpatched this prince, if he 
« their procurator being mounted had not been prevented by Chatel, 
«© on a little nag, &. L'Etoile, I know of no hiſtorian who has 


A 


ibid. 
1 He would not make the amende 
Eznorable to the king, alledging that 


he had not otfended him. Cayet, 


ibid. 

1 Here the author is miſtaken, 
John Gueret was, by an expreſs 
arret, condemned to perpetual ba- 
niſhment ; but there is no expreſs 
mention made of Peter Varade, 
Alexander Mayus, &c. who were 
compriſed with all the reſt, and 
without being particu/arly named 
in the ariet, which proſcribed in 


ſaid any ſuch thing, 

|| — D*Aufſonville, fieur de St. 
George, and Lewis de Beauvau, 
fieur de Tremble-court, both gen- 
tlemen of Lorrain. 

§ Bernardine Gigault de Belle- 
fende. 

+ On the 25th of February, in 
the plains de Villers Coterers in 
Vallois. The baron de Conan is 
called Conas or Cenac, in M. De 
Thou : and inſtead of Bays, you 
mult read it Beyne, 


pany. 
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pany. The duke of Montmorency“, to prove 1594. 
himſelf worthy of the dignity of conſtable, which 


he had lately been inveſted with, fell upon Dau— 
phiny, the Lionnois, and Breſſe, with a body of 
four thouſand foot, and four hundred well diſci- 
plined horſe ; drove out from thoſe places the re- 
mainder of the troops belonging to the dukes of 
Savoy, and Nemours, took Vienne by compoſition 
from Dizimieux, who was governor of it tor the 
duke of Nemours, and afterwards Montluel. Ma- 
rechal Biron, after the expedition at Beaune, made 
himſelf maſter of Nuys, Autun, and Dijon F. 
The duke of Bouillon, as ſoon as war was pro- 
claimed, entered Luxembourg, where, with the 
aſſiſtance of count Philip of Naſſau, he defeated 
eight or ten parties of horſe, under the command 
of Vansfield. 

Henry did not doubt but that, by uniting all 
theſe ſeparate bodies into one army, he ſhould 
make whatever province he conducted it into 
tremble. Ir is certain that if he did this, he could 
not make a ſtand every where as before ; but the 
expectations his majeſty formed from his firſt pro- 
ject, made him reſolve to prefer it. Having the 
choice of entering Picardv, Champaigne, or Bur- 
guady, he determined upon the laſt, where meſ- 
ſieurs de Montmorency, Biron, and Sancy, gave 
him hopes of great ſucceſs. Their ſecret motives 
for calling him thither were theſe. 

The conſtable Montmorency had been alarmed 
by the great preparations he ſaw made by Spain 
in Lombardy, where the conſtable of Caſtile had 
orders to quit the Milaneſe, however neceſſary his 
preſence might be in that country, to enter France, 
and make ſome bold attempt the: e, after he ſhould 
be Joined by the count de Fuentes, general of the 


* Henry the ſecond ſon of the Þ See all theſe different expedi - 
conſtable Anne de Montmorency, tions into Burgundy, in De Tho 
who was made conſtable in the and D'Avbignsg, Ann. 1595. 


Jear 1593, 
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Spaniſh troops in the Netherlands. Montmorency 
therefore apprehended that all theſe troops would 
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fall upon him. Marechal Biron, who was in the 
ſame quarters, where, after ſeizing the city of Di- 
Jon, he had attacked the caſtle of it, and that of 
Talan, both of great ſtrength, was afraid, like- 
wile, that he ſhould be obliged to raiſe the ſiege if 
he was not aſſiſted. | 
As to Sancy, his views were to advance his own 
reputation by the conqueſt of F ranche-Comte, to 
which he was inceſſantly endeavouring to periuade 
the king, Convinced by his own experience of 
madam de Liancourt's power, he ſought to make 
her approve this project: but the terms he was 
upon with this lady not perr.itting him to pro- 
poſe it to her himſclf, he concealed his own inte- 
reſt in the affair, and made uſe of the interpoſition 
of others. He cauſed it to be hinted to the chan- 
cellor de Chiverny, and, by his means, to a lady 
who could not fail of making her court by it to 
madam de Liancourt, that the king might eaſily 
provide a noble inheritance for her ſon Cæſar, by 
driving out the Spaniards from Franche-Comte, 
and giving him the poſſeſſion of it under the ſove- 
reignty of the Thirteen Cantons, who wou'd be 
induced by their own intereſt to favour the attempt. 
Madam de Liancourt, I am perſuaded, could 
not flatter herſelf with the hope of gaining the 
king's conſent to ſo ridiculous a ſcheme ; and durſt 
not even communicate it to him, though this 
prince's palſion * for her was ſo great, that he ſuf- 
fered no one to be ignorant of it: but there need- 
ed no more to make him reſolve upon a journey 
to Burgundy, than this lady's joining herſelf to 
thoſe who adviſed him to it. Such is a court, 
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1 © He went through Paris, 
having this lady by his fide ; he 
% took her with him to hunt, and 
«* careſſed her before all the 
*«. world.” Journ. de L Etoile, ibid. 


And we may judge of the attach- 
ment of Henry IV, to this lady, 
from the letters he writ to her : 
which ſee in the collection newly 
printed. 


and 
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and thus are kings impoſed upon: from whence 1594. 
they may learn, that, whatever ideas they may VV 


have conceived of the wiſdom and abilities of their 
miniſters, to judge truly of every tranſaction it is 
the ſureſt way to ſtudy carefully the ſecret incli- 
nations, intereſt, and diſpoſitions of thoſe who are 
neareſt to their perſons, 

To remedy, in ſome meaſure, the inconvenien- 
cies which might ariſe from leaving the frontiers 
of Picardy expoſed to 'the inroads of the Spaniſh 
troops that were in Flanders, the king, who was 
not, like others, impoſed upon by the great pro- 
miſes that England and Holland made him, left 
meſſieurs De Nevers, De Bouillon, De Villars, and 
De Saint Paul *, upon this frontier, with each a 
detachment under their command ; enjoining them 
to aſſiſt each other upon occaſion, and above all 
recommending a good intelligence amongft them- 
ſelves. In caſe of a re-union, the duke of Nevers 
was appointed to command in chief. He provided 
with the ſame wiſdom and foreſight for the affairs 
at home, by eſtabliſhing a council, which, beſides 
the finances, was to take cognizance of all the 
treaties that were made with the provinces, cities, 
and governors; of all affairs relating to war ; and 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the 
kingdom. 

As ſoon as his majeſty had publicly explained 
himſelf with regard to the forming this council, 
the count of Soiſſons wiſhed to be made preſident 
of it; and began to inſinuate ſomething to that 
purpoſe in the King's preſence. That 1 might re- 
move his reſentment againſt me for traverſing his 
marriage, I ſolicited this title for him, which was 
more honourable than effective, and in all appear- 
ance would be of ſhort duration : but the king. 
whoſe averſion for the count increaſed every day, 
had already fixed upon the prince of Conti, and 


Francis d'Orleans, count de St, Paul, governor of Proyence, 


at 
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1594. at dinner declared his purpoſe before the whole 
ww Court. Then turning to the count of Soiſſons, he 


told him, that, knowing his diſpoſition to be 
turned wholly towards war, he would keep him 
about his perſon this campaign; and ordered him 
to get his company of gendarmes in readineſs to 
attend him. The prince of Conti anſwered only 
with a profound bow, becauſe he expreſſed him- 
ſelf with difficulty; and the count of Soiſſons did 
the fame, becauſe anger hindered him from ſpeak- 
ing: all his majeſty ſaid to him being accompanied 
with praiſes of his valour, and an air of diſtinction 
which forced him to appear fatisfied, 

The members of the new council were almoſt all 
the ſame that had compoſed the former; to which 
were added three intendants, Heudicourt, Marcel, 
and Guibert : the number was afterwards augment- 
ed to eight, by joining to thoſe three Incarville, 
Des-Barreaux, Atichy, Santeny, and Vienne, and 
a ſecretary named Meillant. Although the duke 
of Nevers was not now in the council, the king 
found no leſs difficulty in procuring me a place in 
this than in the former. He was afraid to pro- 

ſe it at firſt, on account of the catholics, who 
could not ſuffer a proteſtant in power: but he 
broke through this obſtacle three days afterwards; 
and the reaſon he gave for it to the other coun- 
ſellors was, that the confidence which the prince 
of Conti had in me, rendered my aſſociation neceſ- 
ſary even to themſelves, 

The road his majeſty was to take being through 
Moret, I attended him ſo far, not ſo much to re- 
ceive him there, ſince madam de Roſny could 
have done that without me, as to have an oppor- 
tunity of conferring privately with this prince, and 
to receive his laſt. inſtructions concerning affairs 
that might in his abſence be brought before the 
council, the members whereof did not long con- 
tinue in a ſtate of friendſhip. My collegues, per- 


ceiving by the private diſpatches I received from 
| | the 
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the king, that I was in poſſeſſion of his confidence, 1595. 
entered, through jealouſy, into a combination a- 


gainft me, looking upon me as one who would 
carry away all the honour of every meritorious act 
that was performed by the council. They ſought 
to diſguſt me, or to force me to ſilence, by joining 
in a conſtant oppoſition to all I ſaid ; but, findi 
that notwithſtanding this behaviour I {till perſiſted 
to take my own meaſures, they had recourſe to an- 
other ſtratagem, and in our aſtemblies every affair 
was diſcuſſed but what related to the finances, 
which was referred to private meetings, either at 
the chancellor's or at Sancy's; and there all was re- 
culated without my participation. I did not diſ- 
jemble my thoughts of this colluſion, but declared 
to them, that I had no deſire to mix in their de- 
bates; and, inſtead of ſigning their decrees, pro- 
teſted againſt them, and retired to Moret. The 
members of the council, who could not even invent 
any pretence for the di!gulit they gave me, being 
afraid of his majeſty's reproaches, prevailed upon 
the prince of Conti himſelf to intreat me to return. 
Being always naturally incapable of flattery, or of 
diſguiſing my ſentiments, I replied, that ſince they 
did not rectify the abuſes which had been introdu- 
ced into the finances, although they were ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with them, I would at leaſt avoid the 
reproach of following their conduct, and would ſtay 
ar Moret, rather than be a witneſs of faults which 
I taw committed with impunity. 

The king, whom I informed of what had hap- 
pened to me, found ſo much conformity between 
his ſituation and mine, that he thought he could 
net conſole me more effectually, than by complain- 
ing to me in his turn. He had indeed moſt ungo- 


vernable ſpirits to deal with. The count of Soiffons, 


who had followed him with reluctance, revenged 
himſelf by repeated inſtances of his caprice and ill 
humour, But not all his endeavours could induce 
the king, however greatly he was offended, to or- 
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1595. der him to retire; which was the point he wiſhed 
to bring him to: and he was at laſt obliged to go 
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of his own accord, upon a pretence ſo very trifling, 
that it had ſcarcely the appearance of one. A re- 
port being ſpread that the conſtable of Caſtille was 
approaching, the king ordered the conſtable de 
Montmorency, and marechal Biron, to bring up 
the two bodies of troops which they commanded : 
the count of Soiſſons alledged that, by his poſt of 
high ſteward of the king's houſhold, he had a right 
to the chief command of theſe troops in his majeſty's 
abſence, and aſſerted his claim to it in his preſence. 
The king did not think proper even to requeſt a 
favour of this nature from the conſtable, and the 
marechal; and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to baniſh 
ſo ridiculous a notion from the count's mind. He 
ſolicited, he intreated him, as he would have done 
his ſon or brother (theſe were his majeſty's own 
words) but in vain: the count, who did not err 
through ignorance, quitted him with a diſſembled 
diſcontent, and prevailed upon part of the ſoldiers 
under his command to do the like. The king im- 
mediately diſpatched letters to his council, to take 
proper meaſures upon the count's flight: the ſame 
meſſenger left one for me as he paſſed by Moret. 
Henry did not yet know that I had retired thither; 
but we had agreed upon this expedient, to conceal 
from my enemies the correſpondence I had with his 
majeſty. 

Three or four days after the receipt of this let- 
ter, my ſervants informed me that ſome ſoldiers . 
were juſt arrived, who inſiſted upon quartering at 
Saint-Mamert, a village upon the confluence of the 
Seine and the Loin, dependant upon Moret, and 
diſtant from it about a quarter of a league. I ſent 
Camord to bring me intelligence who they were, 
and what was their deſign. They not only ne- 
glected to ſend me, by this gentleman, the uſual 
compliments upon theſe occaſions, but likewiſe 
anſwered him intolently, that they had a right to 

| quarter 
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uarter in any place where their horſes began to be 1595. 
— and all that could be required of them 


was to do no miſchief. They refuſed to name their 
captains, and only ſaid that they belonged to the 
count of Soiſſons. That I might leave theſe offi- 
cers no excuſe for their rudeneſs, I wrote to them a 
ſecond time, telling them that, ſince they belonged 
to the count of Soiſſons, who honoured me with 
his friendſhip, they were welcome to quarter at 
Moret ; that I would provide them lodgings in the 
inns and houſes of the rown's people, where they 
would have greater conveniency ; and juſt hinted to 
them that I was ſenſible of the manner in which 
they had received my deputy. Camord, whom LI 
would have ſent with this ſecond meſſage, told me, 
that it would have no other effect than to encreaſe 


the inſolence of theſe officers, who came with a pre- 


meditated deſign to affront me; which he confirm- 
ed by ſeveral other circumſtances of his reception, 
that he had concealed from me before, to avoid a 
greater misfortune. Madam De Roſny, who was 
preſent at this relation, began to give way to fe- 
male fears; and accuſing, Camord with imprudence, 
ſaid the had rather that the whole village of Saint- 
Mamert was laid in ruins, than ſee me, tor ſo ſlight 
an occaſion, at variance with the count, and ex- 
poſed to a conteſt with his officers. 

I obliged my wife to be ſilent; and after arreſt- 
ing five or ſix of the troopers, who came to get 
their equipages mended at Moret, and to purchaſe 
proviſions, I again ſent Camord to thoſe inſolent 
officers. They received him till worſe than before, 
and hardly forbore laying hands on him; mingling 
great threatning with their complaints for the de- 
tention of their ſoldiers. It was no longer poſſible 
to diſſemble : and all that now remained to be done, 
was to aſſert my authority, yet with all imaginable 
moderation. . twelve other troopers, who 
had juſt entered Moret, to be arreſted; and in two 
hours time aſſembled an hundred and fifty "Oy 

1ers, 
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1595. ſiers, thirty horſe, and thirty foot ſoldiers; with 


th 


whom I marched to Saint-Mamert, by the road 
that leads to it by land, and which has a thick 
ſhade of trees on each ſide; while the reſt of my 


troop purſued the ſame rout upon the river, in a 


flat boat covered with planks, and arrived at the 
fame time with me under the houſes of the villa 

fituated near the river. The count of Soiffon's 
party, ſeeing this double eſcort, detached ſome of 
their men to aſk me what I meant by it? No- 
* thing, replied 1 calmly, but that this village be- 
% longing to me, I come to quarter my ſoldiers 
„ here.” The officers by theſe words underſtood 
that I was not diſpoſed to yield to. them; and ſent 


- again to make excuſes for what had happened, tel- 


ling me that they had no deſign to quarter in any 
Place that belonged to me, without my permiſſion z 


which the count of Soiſſons would never pardon 
them for. In effect, they paid for what proviſions 


they had bought, and remounted their horſes, with- 
out even demanding the priſoners, whom I ſent 
after them as ſoon as they had reached Dormellles. 
They thanked me, and offered me their ſervice, 
which entirely removed my anger. I ſent the of- 
ficers a dozen bottles of wine and two pies ; after 
which I mounted my horſe, to go, in obedience to 
his majeſty's order, to conſult with the prince of 
Conti upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken with 
regard to the count of Soiſſons' deſertion. 

This misfortune was very inconſiderable, com- 
pared to that which happened in Picardy. The 
jealouſy of command created a miſunderitanding 
between the duke of Nevers and the duke of Bou- 
illon. The counts of Fuentes and Roſne, who 
commanded the Spaniſh troops, and were doubt- 
leſs informed of it, took advantage of their diviſion, 
and laid ſiege to Catelet and Cap lie. The firit of 


theſe two places wanted proviſions and ammuniti— 
on; and the ſecond had a diſhonourable governor: 


but the loſs of them was chiefly occaſioned by the 
dW O 
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two French generals , who, through hatred of each 
other, neglected to give them any aſſiſtance. 
Things were in this (tate, when the governor of 
Ham, a place belonging to the Spaniards, being 
diſcontented with his garriſon, reſolved to deliver 
up the caſtle of Ham to the king, which would ne- 
ceſſarily include the ſurrender ot the city. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the duke of Longueville, and 
intreated him to ſend him a powertul aſſiſtance, 
having a very numerous garriſon to oppoſe. The 
duke of Longueville acquainted his general officers, 
and the duke of Bouillon in particular, with the 
affair, who promiſed him a ſpeedy ſupply. Upon 
this aſſurance, the duke of Longueville, that he 
might not by delay loſe ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity, haſtened immediately to Ham with d'Humi- 
eres , followed by ſome Picardine troops, and 
threw part of them into the caſtle, and part in the 
adjacent places, endeavouring to reduce the city by 
ſcaling and petarding. The enemy's garriſon de- 
fended themſelves like lions, and repulſed them ſe- 
veral times; and probably a fiercer action of this 
kind never happened. At length, the French ani- 
mated by the bravery of their leaders, who found 
that it was in vain to expect any aſſiſtance from the 
duke of Bouillon, attacked the trench next the 
caſtle, carried it, and entered the city. The Spa- 
niſh garriſon received them there with great intre- 
pidity: being forced to give ground, they rallied 
again ſeveral times, and many little battles were 
fought in the ſquares, croſs- ways, and even in the 
houſes; till they were all, to the number of a thou- 


ſand or twelve hundred men, cut in pieces. But 


the French bought this advantage very dear; they 
loſt thirty of their beſt officers, among whom were 


* Brantome juſtifies the duke de to wait for him; but the other 
Nevers concerning the defeat the commanders did not think proper 
French met with at Dourlens; and to do ſo. Tom. III. p. 268, 
obſerves that he advanced by long + Charles lord of Humieres. 
marches, and that he ordered them 
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1595. Du Cluſeau“ and La Croix, and D'Humieres him- 
&rw felt, the beſt and braveſt officer in all Picardy. 
Meſſieurs de Saint-Paul, de Bouillon, and Vil- 
| lars, thought they could not better employ their 
| troops, during this interval, than by raiſing the 
fiege of Dourlens, which had been attacked by Fu- 
entes and Roſne, after the taking of Catelet and 
Capelle. The duke of Bouillon brought four hun- 
dred horſe, Villars as many, and Saint-Paul five 
hundred; and their infantry conſiſted, in all, of 
two thouſand men, which they determined to throw 
into the city, if they failed of driving the beſiegers 
from before it. 

About half a league from Dourlens, Bouillon 
having ſent fifty of his troop five hundred paces 
before him, to gain the ſummit of a mountain, from 
whence they might have a full view of the city and 
the camp of the beſiegers, four of their horſes, who 

preceded the others, perceived a body of the enemy 
coming directly towards them, between the camp 
and the hill. This was, in effect, their whole ar- 
my, in order of battle, which had got intelligence 
of our deſign. But theſe four troopers, being hin- 
dered by their fear from making a perfect diſcove- 
ry, made a falſe report to the duke of Bouillon, 
who, ſuppoſing it to be only a detachment, haſten- 
ed his march with his ſquadron. Arriving at the 
| top of the hill, he plainly ſaw his miſtake. One? 
— 14 party of one hundred horſe preceded two ſquadrons 
| of ſix hundred each, which followed at the diſtance 
of about a thouſand paces, and were ſupported by 
three other ſquadrons, conſiſting of an equal num- 
ber, and a body of ſeven or eight thouſand foot. 
The hundred horſe, perceiving Bouillon, galloped 
towards him, followed at a great pace by the two 
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® N. Blanchard Du Cluſeau. dom lamented him: his life and 

+ Nothing can be added to the illuſtrious actions fill the 80 zoth 
eulogium which M. De Thou gives vol, of the Mos. de la Biblior, de 
this gentleman, he ſays, book cxii. Roi. 
that the king and the whole king- 
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firſt ſquadroas, all armed cap- a- pie, and lances by 1595. 
their ſides; which left him no room to doubt but www 


that the French were diſcovered, and that they 
would be obliged to engage, notwithſtanding the 
inequality of their numbers, the Spantards being 
ſtronger by two thirds than they, unleſs he could 
conceal from them his little party. 

Bouillon, ſending a gentleman to the admiral, 
to deſire he would come immediately to his aſſiſt- 
ance; Villars, who was bravery itſelf, without an- 
ſwering a ſingle word, armed himſelf in the midſt 
of his troopers, and making them put their helmets 
on, exhorted them no otherwiſe than by bidding 
them follow him; and Bouillon ſaw him in an in- 
ſtant at his ſide. Finding him in ſuch a good diſ- 
poſition, he told him, that to prevent the enemy 
trom diſcovering their rear, it was neceſſary to 
charge them with as much fury as poſſible. The 
admiral ſtaid not to be deſired a ſecond time; but, 
ſuppoſing that he ſhould be vigorouſly aſſiſted by 
Bouillon, advanced, through emulation, before his 
troop, and galloping intrepidly towards the enemy, 
ſuddenly attacked the left wing, threw himſelf, with 
his piſtol in his hand, amidſt that foreſt of lances, 
and carrying terror and diſmay through the firſt 
fix hundred horſe, would have cut them in pieces, 
and perhaps have gained ſtill greater advantages, 
if he had been ſeconded with equal bravery : bur 
Bouillon, on his fide, made only a falſe attack; 
after which he wheeled about and retreated, and 
has ſince conſtantly maintained, that it was this 
only which had been agreed upon between the“ ad- 


|” * If we will not give credit to fuſed to pay any regard, through a 
his biographer, let us believe M. piece of vanity and bravery which 
De Thou, who entirely clears the cannot be excuſed from the impu- 
duke de Bouillon: he, moreover, tation of temerity, liv, cxii. D' Au- 
ſays, that the admiral de Villars bigne ſpeaks in the ſame manner as 
was acquainted by the count de De Thou, tom. III. liv. iv. ch. 9. 
Saint-Paul to retire; but that he Les Mem. de la Ligue, tom. vis 
did not take this notice for any o- and Matthieu, tom, II. liv. 1. The 
ther than a kind of order of the opinion of Cayet is, that the adini- 
duke de Bouillon, to which he re- ral de Villars would willingly have 
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1595. miral and him, although all thoſe who accompa- 
WYV nied the latter have unanimouſly aſſerted, that he 


meant a true attack. 

This miſtake, if it was one, had a conſequence 
as fatal as might have been expected: the enemy's 
ſquadron which Bouillon had attacked and after- 
wards ſhunned, was the firſt to fall upon Villars, 
who was then conqueror of his own; and being that 
inſtant joined by treſh troops, which came pouring 
on him in great numbers, his ſquadron, being quite 
overwhelmed, could find their ſafety only in flight. 
Viliars, incapable of fear, and diſdaining to turn 
his back upon the enemy, performed wonders with 
a few brave men who would not abandon him; bur 
at laſt, being attacked on all ſides, and ſurrounded 
by the enemy, they were all thrown to the ground 
and expired, pierced with a thouſand wounds, or 
maſſacred in cold blood “. 

Bouillon gained nothing by this facrifice of his 
collegue: the victorious enemy attacked his ſqua- 
dron, the other, commanded by Saint-Paul, and 
the whole body of foot. Their leader had not in- 
ſpired them, by his example, with a reſolution to 
defend themſelves. Bouillon and Saint-Paul fled 
with their cavalry, leavicg the foot without any 
means of ſafety; in elfcck, they were all cut off. 
After this, the beſieged city in vain demanded to 
capitulate. The enemy, intoxicated with their good 
fortune, would liſten to no propoſitions, but ſtorm- 
ed the place while they were parlying, and inhu- 
manly butchered all they found in it. I had this 


taken advantage of the advice him, and he made a handle of their 
which the duke of Bovillon cauſed refuſal, to kill him. L'Etoile ſays, 


to be given him to retire, but that 
he was then too far engaged, 


Chron. Novenn. liv. vii. p. 504. 


* The admiral de Villars was 
among theſe laſt: after having been 
made priſoner by ſome Neapoli- 
tans, a Spaniſh captain, named 
Contrera, entered on purpoſe into 
2 diſpute with them about having 


7 


that the hatred which the Spaniards 


bore him, from the time that he 


quitted the party of the league for 


that of the king, was the true cauſe 
of his death. He gives him the 
ſame encomiums as M. De Roſny. 
Journ. de . de L' Etoile, Ann. 
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whole relation from La-Font, who, after the loſs 1595. 
of his maſter, returned to my ſervice; and the re 


der may be aſſured that it is abſolutely true, ſince 
this man deſerves all the faich that is due to a man 


of honour, and an eye-witneſs of what he relates. 


He told me, that more than three thouſand French 
were loſt upon this occaſion; and, what is truly 
deplorable, more valiant men periſhed, than in 
thoſe three great battles the king fought at Coutras, 
Argues, and Ivry : France, in Villars alone, ſuſ- 
tained an irreparable loſs; to the general grief of 
the kingdom, I joined mine in 2 for the 
loſs of a true and incomparable friend. 

Another letter, equally worthy of credit, from 
the ſieur Baltazar, whom I had charged expreſsly 
not to omit the ſmalleſt circumſtance relating to 
the actions of the king's army, puts it in my power 
to inform the reader of all that paſſed. In this re- 
cital he will, with great pleaſure, behold a king 
whom the ſweets of royalty had not power to alter; 
his ſucceſſes were ſuch, in all their circumſtances, 
as could be attributed to nothing but his own va- 
lour and good conduct, and the glory of them was 
heightened by the oppoſition of thoſe misfortunes 
which happened in all places where he was not in 
perſon. This campaign of Henry's in Franche- 
Compte, in the opinion of the beſt judges, exceed- 
ed all he had hitherto performed. 1 

have before obſerved, that marechal Biron was 
employed in aſſiſting the citizens of Dijon, who 
held the enemy's garriſon beſieged in their caſtle. 
He arrived there very fortunately: the viſcount of 
Tavannes“ having brought a conſiderable rein- 
torcement to this garriſon, the beſieged became be- 
liegers in their turn. The citizens, preſſed on all 
ſides, and reduced to the laſt extremity, could only 
defend themſelves at the end of a ſtreet to which 
they had retired, and had but one of the city-gates 


* John de Saulx, made a ma- lieutenant of Burgundy for the 
techal cf France by the league, and duke of Maienne, 
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1595. in their poſſeſſion, when Biron came to their aſſiſt- 
» aucc, and reanimated their courage; they once 


rals might have ſtill been able to have prevented 
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more drove out the viſcount Tavannes, and ſur- 
rounded the cau les of Dijon and alan *. In the 
midſt of theſe tranſactions Biron was informed that 
the duke of Maicnne, full of grief for the ſucceſs of 
the king's arms in Burgundy, had ſo earneſtly ſoli- 
cited the conſtable of Caſtille for aſſiſtance, that the 
latter was upon the point of paſſing the Alps, with 
his Army, to enter Burgundy, Biron, concealing 
this intelligence from the King, contented himlelt 
with only ſending to intreat he would come as ſoon 
as poſſible to help him to reduce the caſtle of Di- 
zon. The king was come to Troyes when he re- 
ceived the marechal's diſpatches; and barely gueſ- 
ling at a circumſtance which the marechal had an 
abſolute certainty of, namely, that the conſtable of 
Cailille, who, he ſuppoſed, would ſoon paſs into 
Flanders, would take Dijon in his way, to ſettle 
there the affairs of the league with the duke of 
Maienne, he marched thither haſtily, and put every 
thing in motion, that they might find nothing 
more to do at their arrival. 

It is not to be doubted but that theſe two gene- 


the king, and preſerved the caſtles of Dijon, had 
they not ſtopped unſeaſonably in their way to take 
Veſou, and ſome other little places in Franche- 
Compté, which had been ſeized by the troops of 
Lorrain, To this voluntary delay neceſſity after- 
wards added another at Gray, by the overflowing 
of the river Saone, which made it impoſſible for 
them to paſs it. To remove this obſtacle, the con- 
ſtable of Caſtille cauſed a bridge to be built over 
the river: but by his carrying on this work ſo flow: 
ly, it ſeemed as if he was afraid of engaging him- 
ſelf in the heart of France, with ſo many rivers 


* About half a league from Dijon, where an Italian, named Fran- 
ciſque, commanded, 
behind 
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behind him. The truth was, this general already 
knew that he had the king before him. | 
When the king left Troyes he feat the count of 
Torigny * with eight or nine hundred horſe before 
him; with which marechal Biron was extremely 
pleaſed. Fe ur days after, Henry himſelf arrived at 
Dijon, and, without diſmounting, went immediate- 
ly to reconnoitre the outworks, and all the neigh- 
bouring places; eſpecially on that fide where the ene- 
my might be expected. He cauſed deep trenches 
to be made, and by that means cut off all commu- 
nication between the two caſtles. This done, the 
king perceiving that notwithitanding all the efforts 
he could make, the caſtles might ttill hold our a 
long time, he went, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
with a ſmall derackment to meet the enemy, that 
he might retard their march, and give time to the 
reſt of their troops to finiſh their enterpriſe. Hav- 
ing ſo inconſiderable a number with him, he thought 
if he could find his enemies employed in their paſ- 
ſage over the Saone, it would afford him a favour- 
able opportunity : he therefore appointed Lux and 
+ Fontaine-Frangoiſe for a rendezvous for the reſt 
of his troops, and marched before with only three 
hundred horſe, half ot whom were arquebuſiers ; 


and with this little eſcort advanced to the Vigenne, . 


near Saint- Seine: from thence he detached the mar- 
quis of Mirebeau 4, with fifty or ſixty horſe, to get 
intelligence; and in the mean time he paſſed the ri- 
ver of Vigenne with a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty horſe; deſigning only to reconnoitre the 
ground, and the form of a country, where he might 
p ſſibly be obliged to come to an action. 

He had not marched more than a league, when 
he ſaw Mircbeau return in great diſorder : who told 


* Odet de Matigren, count de t James Cabot, marquis of Mi- 
Torigny, eldeſt ſon to themarechal, rzheau, and count de Charni, couny 
Upon the frontiers of Burgun- ſcllor of ſtate, and licutenant in 
dy and Franche-Compte : this ex- Burgundy for the king, died in 


pe dition happened in the begipning 1670. 
ol June, "% 
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him, that he had been charged by three or four 


hundred horſe; which had prevented him from 


getting a full view of the enemy; but added, that 
he believed thoſe four hundred horſe had been ſent 
to ſeize the poſt of Saint-Seine, and that they were 
followed cloſe by the whole army. Biron, who 
arrived that inſtant, offered to go and make a clear- 
er diſcovery. At the diſtance of a thouſand paces 
he found, upon a little hill, an advanced guerd, 
conſiſting of ſixty horſe, which he attacked; and 
taking their place, ſaw plainly the whole Spaniſh 
army "marching i in order of battle; and in particu- 
lar, a body of f four hundred hacks, which, advanc- 
ing before the reſt of the army, purſued a party of 
one hundred and fifty French. This was the party 
commanded by D*Auſſonville *, whom his majeſty 
had ſent to make diſcoveries on the other fide. 
D'Auſſonville, by flying, turned the arms of the 
purſuers on Biron. The enemy's detachment di- 
viding into two bands, attacked him on the right 
and left, doubtleſs with the ſame intention as Biron, 
to diſcover what forces were in the rear. The dif- 
ference between them was, that the enemies, being 
ſupported by near fix hundred horſe, were two 
thirds ſuperior in number to the two ſquadrons 
commanded by Biron and Mirebeau, which made 
up only three hundred. 

Notwithſtanding this inequality, Biron continued 
to make a ſtand: he ſeparated his three hundred 
horſe into three equal platoons, placing Mirebeau, 
with the firſt, on the right; the baron of Lux , 
with the ſecond, on the left; and poſted himſelf, 
with the third, in the middle. The enemy attacked 
each ſide at once, with a hundred and fifty men : 
Lux ſuffered greatly, and was even thrown to the 


» baron D' Auſſonvile de and the king's lieutenant in Bur- 
Saint George, a gentleman of Lor- gundy. We ſhall ſpeak of him 
rain, when we come to mention mare- 


+ Edme de Malain, baron de Lux chal Biron's conſpiracy, in which 
or de Luz: he was a counſellor of he was an accomplice, 
ſtate, captain of fifty gens d'armes, 
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ground, with many others: Biron, having the ad- 1595. 
vantage in his place, flew to his aſſiſtance, and re- www 


animated his troops: but was himſelf charged with 
ſuch impetuoſity by all the enemy's ſquadrons unit- 
ed together, towards whom he ſaw others from the 
main body of the army ſtill advancing, that he was 
obliged to retreat. This retreat, as ſoon as the 
enemy's horſe drew nearer, was changed into a real 
flight; in which condition he came witkin view of 
the king, who immediately ſent a hundred horſe to 
ſupport him. Nothing is more difficult than to 
ſtop the flight of a ſquadron when the enemy is at 
their heels; the laſt hundred men catched the con- 
tagion of fear, and returned flying with thoſe they 
went to aſſiſt, 

The king now finding that all depended upon 
himſelf, advanced towards the fugitives, without 
taking time to put on his helmet, expoſed himſelf 
to the fury of the victorious ſquadrons, which con- 
ſiſted of more than eight hundred men, called his 
principal officers by their names, and throwing 
himſelf every where, without any regard to his own 
perſon, obliged ſome of the fugitives at laſt to ſtop. 
He compoſed two bodies of the whole, and putting: 
himſelf at the head of a hundred and fifty horſe, 
returned to the charge on one fide, while La-Tre- 
mouille “, with a like number, did the ſame, by 
his order, on the other : had it not been for ſuch 
an exertion of courage, it is probable, that not one 
of thoſe three hundred men, engaged thus on the 
farther ſide of a river, with a victorious body of 
cavalry in front, would have eſcaped, The king , 


* Claude de la TrEmoville, dake Thou, and vol. 2929 of the royal 
of Thouars. MSS, with ſome little difference, 


The king ſaid, that upon other es- 
cafions and emergencies into which 
he had happened to fall, he fought 
for victory, but here he contended 
for his life. Perefixe, Matthieu, 
Cayet, Le Graine, and D' Aubig- 
ne, relate the actions of {this day 
n the ſame manner; but M. De 


D' Aubigns ſays, that the king did 
not ſhew himſelf entirely ſatisfied, 
that only the dukes de la Tremou- 
ille and D Elbeuf joined together 
with a good grace, to bruſh off, 
ſays he, the dew heſfore his ma- 
« jeſty.”* Tom III. liv. iv. ch. 3, 
But according to De Thou, he com- 
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giving his ſoldiers an example, threw himſelt, bare- 
headed, amidſt fix of the enemy's ſquadrons, broke 
thro' them, and forced them to give ground. Bi- 
ron, taking advantage of this opportunity, rallied 
about a hundred and twenty horſe, and returned to 
ſupporc the king, and all together drove the ene- 
my's horſe back to the main body of the duke of 
Maienne's army. 

Henry wou'd not have ſuffered his ardour to 
have tranſported: him ſo far, but that he did not 
immediately perceive, that a wood on each ice of 
him was crouded with fuſileers, to whoſe diſcharge 
he had like to have been expoſed, and would have 

cen ſurrounded by them, if, in the heat of the 
fight, he had attacked the Spaniſh army: he there- 
fore ſtopped his career, and kept himſelf upon his 
guard. At that moment he perceived two other 
bodies of horſe, who came out of one of thoſe 
woods to ſtrengthen the advanced guard, which he 
had vanquiſhed. This was one of thoſe critical 
moments, when the lcaſt want of precaution brings 
on inevitable ruin, The king, who with one glance 
rceived the deſign of theſe troops, ordered his to 
halt and thicken their ranks, that they might be 


mended much before the parlia- 
ment, Mirebeau, La Curée, and 
many others. 

* 1 have no need of counſel but 
“ of aſhſtance,”” replied Hen. IV, 
to thoſe who adviſed him to make 
his eſcape on a good turkiſh horſe 
that was got ready for him; **there 
is more hazard in the flight than 
*© the chace. Matthieu, tom. II. 
liv. i. p. 187, © Mainville,”” adds 
this hiſtorian, „ho ſtood near 
* him, and had his piſtol reidy 
« charged for the firit of the enemy 
« that came near him, let fire at 
« one fo a props, that he ſhot him 
& quite through the head; and the 
« ball came whittting ſo about the 
“ king's ears, that he never ſpoke 
« of a pitto] bur he remembered 
this report, ſaying, That it was 


“% the loudeſt he had ever heard, 
% having been charged with two 
« ſteel balls.“ According to the 
account of the ſame hiſtorian, the 
duke de Ma:enne demanded only 
four hundred horſe of the Spaniſh 
general to attack the king's troops; 
which the Spaniard refuſed him, 
being perſuaded that Henry only 
wanted to draw him into an am- 
buſcade. This diftruſt of he ene- 
my was the occaſion of his eſcape 
at Fontaine Frangoiſe, as it had 
been before at Aumale. And what 
is more ſurpriſing is, that this prince 
only loſt fix men in ſo hot an acti- 
on; while on the enemy's ſide were 
killed one hundred and twenty, be- 
fides two hundred woundea, and 
fixty taken priſoners. Chiron. No- 
venn. liv, Vit. p. 497. 


In 
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in a condition to receive them; for in the heat of 1595. 
his victory he overturned all that oppoſed him, WwW 
and found himſelf at large before all thoſe batta- 
lions, who were aſtoniſhed at the miracles they ſaw 
him perform. Henry knew this ſurprize would 
not laſt long, and that he would have the fury of 
a whole army to ſuſtain, animated by the ſight of 
a handful of foes, to repair the ſhame of ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing defeat; he therefore took advantage of 
the enemy's inaCtion, to regain at leaſt his firſt poſt, 
without being purſued; and diſengaged himſelf 
from the midſt of the enemy's army with ſo much 
order and ſuperiority, that they could make them- 
ſelves no amends for their loſs. And this prince, 
in one day, and almoſt in one moment, acquired 
the honour of the moſt glorious victory, and fineſt 
retreat, than ever any hiſtory afforded an ex- 
ample of, | 
On his arrival, he found the count of Chiver- 
ny “, the chevalier d'Oiſe, meſſieurs de Vitry, de 
Clermont, de Rifle, d'Arambure, de La-Curee, 
D' Heures, de Saint-Geran, and de La-Boulaye, 
with each his company, which being joined to 
thoſe troops the king had before, compoled a body 
of eight hundred horſe. After this reinforcement, 
the enemy durſt not attack them, being perſuaded 
that his whole army was not far off; and not yet 
recovered from their conſternation at the defeat of 
their men by a platoon ſcarce the ſixth part of 
their number, they turned back, placing the in- 
fantry in the rear to cover their cavalry. The king 
followed them cloſe, and harraſſed them continual- 
ly, till they had repaſſed the Saone upon the bridge 


* Henry Huralt, count de Che- 
verny, George de Brancas- Villars, 
Louis de l' Höpital-Vitry, George 
de Clermont D'Amboiſe, .... de 
Crequy de Rifſey, Jean D' Arum- 
ture, and Gilbert Filhet de La- 
Curee, who alſo was in the en- 
zag<ment, -where he fought with- 


out armour, and badly mounted. 
A voice, which he thought to be 
the king's, called to him, Take 
care, Cure ; when, lo, he found 
it was one of the enemy, who was 
juſt ready to run him through with 
his lance ; but he killed him, Vol, 
8929. MSS, de la Bibliot, de Roi, 


they 
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they had built below Gray. Not daring to at- 


GY tempt the paſſage again, Burgundy, by this ex- 


loit, remained wholly at the king's diſcretion : he 
reduced it all in a few days, except the Seure *, 
and ſeized ſeveral Jittle towns in Franche-Compte, 
which he releaſed, at the intreaty of the Swiſs. 
Theſe advantages were all owing to the battle of 
Fontaine-Frangoiſe. 

Henry, when he learnt the defeat of his forces 
in Picardy, confeſſed, that thoſe advantages, great 
as they were, did not equal that loſs. He quitted 
Burgundy and the Lyonnois immediately, and 
marched haſtily towards Paris. Paſling by Moret, 
I acquainted him with my motives for leaving the 
council : he approved of them, and was of opinion, 
that the confidence which the other members of it 
perceived he repoſed in me, and the deſire I had 
to make myſelf ſtill more worthy that diſtinction, 
had drawn their enmity upon me. He had the 
goodneſs to conſole me for it, by aſſuring me that 
my ſufferings upon this occaſion would only en- 
creaſe his friendſhip for me. I agreed with his 
majeſty, that at a time when the check his forces 
received at Dourlens might occaſion a revolution, 
there was a neceſſity to diſſemble his diſguſt, and to 
avoid accuſing any one. It was to me only that 
the king complained of the authors of that fatal 
accident, and deplored the dangerous effects of en- 
mity between leaders, which is almoſt the ſole cauſe 
of the greateſt diſaſters in war. He appeared ſen- 


ſibly affected with the loſs of admiral Villars, and 


never mentioned him but with the higheſt praiſes: 
nor could he be deceived by any thing which the 
intefeſted parties advanced, to place all that had 
happened to the account of the deceaſed, 

It was then that this prince was convinced, and 
acknowledged to me, that he had yielded unrea- 


V Seyre, a town upon the river Saone: it has changed its name, 
and now is called Bellegarde. 


ſonably 
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ſonably to propoſals for a war, the ſucceſs of 1595. 
which he had been perſuaded was infallible : he was Www 


even candid enough to treat it as an error which 
might plunge France once more into greater mi- 
ſeries than thoſe ſhe had juſt been delivered from. 
By ſpeaking thus, the king only reflected on the 
greatneſs of a loſs ſuch as Catelet, Capelle, Ar- 
dres *, Dourlens, Cambray, from which Balagny 
had been juſt driven ; and Calais eſpecially, which 
though not yet taken was looked upon as already 
loſt. As for me, I thought the kingdom was then 
in moſt danger, when the king, by an aſtoniſhing 
inſtance of valour and good fortune, preſerved 
Burgundy and his own life. From that time Hen- 
ry uled to ſay, that a declaration of war was one 
of thoſe affairs that required the greateſt delibera- 
tion, and could never be ſufficiently enough attend- 
ed to. From this example, princes may ſtill draw 
another leſſon no leſs uſeful, which is, that they 
cught never to entertain a perſonal hatred for their 
neighbours, and that prudence, on certain occa- 
ſions, requires them to ſeem diſpoſed for a recon- 
ciliation, notwithſtanding the moſt violent, and 
even the moſt juſt reſentment. 

The king was careful to avoid diſcovering his 
thoughts in public; on the contrary, he endea- 
voured to revive the courage of thoſe who ſeem- 
ed moſt depreſt. To the Pariſians, who made him 
compliments of condolance upon his loſs, he re- 
plied that it might be eaſily repaired, provided 
they would join actions to words. They made 
him great offers; but his majeſty, who had had 
frequent proofs of the little dependance he could 
have on them, took his own meaſures, and with- 
out waiting for the accompliſhment of their pro- 
miſes, left Paris the next day, with the ſatisfaction 


* Ardres was ſurrendered to the out of his places, and ſent home 
enemy by the count de Belin, al- to his eſtate, &c. Bongars Epiſt. 75 
moſt without making any defence; ad Camer, Moriſot, ch. 33. 
for which he was diſgraced, turned Rs 
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of hearing before he went, by a courier from Rome, 


that the 


pope had been at laſt prevailed upon to 


grant him the abſolution * he had ſo long ſolicited. 
In the. preſent conjuncture, this news was of the 


utmolt importance. 


To this abſolution the holy father annexed the 
following conditions : That the king ſhould ex- 


* *< What made the pope, ſays 
«© M. De Perefixe, delay giving ab- 
« ſolution fo long was, ſaid he, 
* becauſe that he alone had the 
„% power of reſtoring penitents : 
« and he was very much diſpleaſed 
that the prelates of France had 
taken upon them to abſolve him, 
** though they had only done it 
„ proviſionally, ad cantelam. 

+ Beſides theſe conditions, the 
eriginal of which may be ſeen in 
vol. 8778 of the MSS, de la Bib- 
liot, du Roi, where the act of ab- 
iulction of Henry IV. is ſet down 
at length, in Italian, the holy fa- 
ther impoſes therein for penance 
upon this prince, to hear on every 
Sunday and feſtival, a conventual 
maſs in the chapel royal, and pri- 
vate maſs every week day, to fay 
the roſary every Sunday, the cha- 
pelet every Saturday, and the lita- 
nies every Wedneſday, to faſt eve- 
ry Friday, to confeſs and commu- 
nicate publicly at leaſt four times 
a year, I obſerve, in this act, 
that the pope, after having given 
this prince abſolution, then enti- 
tles him only the king of France 
and Navarre. At each verſe of the 
Miſerere, the holy father gave a 
light touch of the penitentiary 
crook on the ſhoulders of M. Du- 
Perron, and M. D'Oſſat, who are 
therein cal'ed Precuratori di Nawar- 
ra : this is but an ordinary forma- 
lity in this ſort of ceremony ; up- 
on which the proteſtant writers 
have not failed to comment with 
great malignity, by ſaying that 
Henry IV. had ſubmitted to re- 
ceive laſhes of the whip from the 
procurator, and other ſuch like ca- 


lumnies : but theſe malicious plea- 
ſantries have not been able to im- 
poſe upon any, fince M. de Thou 
and all the ſenfible writers have 
ſhewn, that they were altogether 
unjuſt and without foundation, 
M. de Sully, as far as appears, 
had got over this popular error; 
but I know not if he obſerves the 
ſame equity with regard to M, 
D*'Ofar, 

What he ſays here, and in many 
other places of theſe Memoirs, ex- 
cited in me a curiofity to read 
carefully the collection of this car- 
dinal's letters, who is reputed a+ 
mongſt us to have been as good a 
Frenchman as an able ſtateſman. 
I will ſpeak freely my mind as to 
each grievance which furniſhes the 
duke de Sully with occaſion of at- 
tacking him, according as they fall 
in my way, And to begin with 
that of Henry IVth's abſolution, 
it appears to me, after examining 
all he ſays on this head, page 45, 
48, 105, 107, 115, 129, 208, &c. 
of the old edition in folio, that we 
cannot but acknowledge on one 
hand, that he met with great ſcru- 
ples in the pope's breaſt, and rea] 
difficulties on the part of the ſa- 
cred college; that he applied him- 
ſelf with great affiduity and with 
equal ſucceſs to ſurmount them; 
and that any but he would have 
had much to do to have conquered 
them; as is evident from what 
happened to the duke de Nevers, 
the cardinal de Retz, the marquis 
ce Piſany, and others: that for 
his own part he is very far from 
approving the many ſubterfuges to 
which the court of Rome had of+ 


clude 
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clude the proteſtants from all employments and 1 595. 
dignities, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſup- 
preſs them entirely: That he ſhould reſtore the 
celebration of maſs in Bearn, and oblige the hu- 
guenots to make reſtitution to the catholics of all 
the effects which had been taken from the eccle- 
ſiaſtics: That he ſhould prevail upon the prince of 
Conde to embrace the Roman catholic religion : 
That he ſhould publiſh and cauſe the council of 


Trent to be received: and laſtly, That the jeſuits 


ſhould be again eſtabliſhed in France. 


Theſe con- 


ditions which regarded the proteſtants and the 
council of Trent were not complied with, the reſt 


were. 


Thoſe perſons who thought the king received 
laws from the pope upon this occaſion, ought to 
lay the blame upon Du-Perron, and till more up- 


on Arnaud D*Offat, then 
Theſe two eccleſi 


Rome. 


ent for this affair at 
a 


ics were ſo far from 


rejecting theſe conditions, that they would have 
been grieved, if they had not been inſiſted upon; 
if any credit may be given to a memorial which 
was many years afterwards ſent me from Rome, 


and which I ſhall ſpeak of fully in its place: it af- 


ten recourſe in their formalities ; 
and even that all this chicane made 
him often uneaſy, as alſo the un- 
fair dealing which, he complains, 
they uſed in the bull of abſolution. 
However, in oppoſition to all this, 
a man may perceive on the other 
hand in theſe very places, and ſtill 
more in all thoſe paſſages that in 
any meaſure relate to the proteſt- 
ants, the jeſuits, or the council of 
Trent, &c. that his eminence was 
not at all diſturbed, that the affair 
of the king's abſolution had paſſed 
under th: reſtrictions of which M. 
de Sully complains ſo bitterly ; 
whether it. was that M. D'Offat 
did not perceive therein the pre- 
tended lefion of the honour of the 
crown, and the prejudice done to 
the liberties of the Gallican church, 


which I leave to the learned to de- 
termine; or whether he believed 
that all theſe precautions became 
neceſſary for the intereſt of reli- 
gion ; or laſtly, whether he were 
not biaſſed in favour of the max- 
ims of the league : and yet all this 
does not hinder me from ſubſcribing 
to the encomiums which our beſt 
hiſtorians have given this cardinal z 
and in the laſt place Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, in the life he gives us of 
him that is prefixed to the edition 
of his letters, to which I refer the 
reader, The Abbe Du-Perron and 
M. de Villeroi, had likewiſe done 
conſiderable ſervice to Henry IV. 
in the affair of his abſolution. 
Matthieu, tom, II. Iv. ii, p. 320. 
& ſeq. 
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1595. fords a complete proof of what I have juſt ad- 
WV 


vanced, at leaſt with regard to D'Oſſat. 

This memorial advances two things relating to 
the king's abſolution, wth proves one of the 
principal articles: that the pope and the whole ſa- 
cred college were ſo ardently deſirous of the king's 
applying to Rome for this ceremony, that they 
could not conceal their fears, when tney were 
ſometimes informed that Henry would be brought 
to deſpiſe it, or look upon it as uſeleſs; and this 
the author proves from their own letters : ſecond- 
ly, that D'Oſſat, inſtead of informing the king of 
this diſpolition in the court of Rome, which he 
would have done had his honour and dignity been 
of the ſmalleſt conſequence to him, on the con- 
trary gave this prince to underſtand, that he could 
not obtain a reconciiation with his holineſs, but 
by offering an incroachment upon the liberties of 
the Gallican chuych, and purchaſing it by thoſe 
conditions already mentioned. Henry, however, 
rewarded his two agents with the higheſt dignities 
in the prelacy | 

In three days his majeſty arrived at Peronne, 
where he fas immediately ſaluted by Balagny. 
This man, ho by an excels of ridiculous vanity *, 


M. de Perefixe ſays, that and her huſband, did not chuſe to 
Cambrai was taken by famine : ſurvive the loſs of her principality, 
others, as Matthieu, blame the and died either of famine or grief, 
miſunderſtanding that ſubſiſted be- And here in one article, is an 
tween the duke de Nevers and de © abſtract of the greateſt diſgrace 
Bouillon for it; and others again “ that France has ſuffered from 
the negligence of Balagny. The “ foreigners in the memory of 
Memoirs of the league, Tom. VI. “ man,” So fpeaks D' Aubigné, 


remark, that three companies of 
Swiſs, not having had their pay 
given them, compelled him to de- 
Rver up the place. All the hiſto- 
rians have cried up the courage of 
Renee de Clermont, the wife of 


Balagny, and ſiſter to the brave 


Buffy d'Amboiſe, who, after having, 
to no purpoſe, done all ſhe could to 
inſpire reſolution into the garriſon 


in concluding the gth chapter, liv. 
iv, tom. III. of his hiſtory, in 
which he has collected the taking 
of Catelet, la Capelle, Ardres, Cam- 
brai, Calais, and the defeat at 
Dourlens. Balagny tells a Spaniſh - 
officer, who ſeem:4 {urpriſed at 
ſeeing him take his miſtreſs along 
with him, and in the ſame boat, 
that love ſoftened all the croſs ac- 


bad 
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had juſt loſt his government, his fortune, his wife, 1595. 
and his honour, inſtead of bluſhing for his folly, 


and concealing himſelf from reproach, affe qed to 
ſhew himſelf, talked big; and in this ſtate, which 
was indeed the fitteſt for him, expected all thar re- 
gard which is generally paid to unfortunate ſove- 
reigns. The king reſolved to attempt all things to 
aſſiſt Calais: finding that his troops were not ſuffi- 
cient to ſtorm the camp of the beſiegers, he took 
the only courſe that now remained, which was to 
throw himſelf into the place, at the head of a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement. Twice he embarked with 
this deſign, but a contrary wind forced him back 
again to land. While he deſpaired of accompliſn- 
ing his enterpriſe, Matelet, governor of Foix, 
came to him, and offered to attempt a third time 
to enter Calais, promiſing him that, if he would 
give him four or five hundred gentlemen, he would 
ſo manage, either by ſea, or land, that he would 
open himſelf a paſſage. The king praiſing his 


reſolution, gave him the eſcort he demanded ; with 


which Matelet ſucceeded in his deſign, and enter- 
ed Calais, after having ſurmounted a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles *®. But the glory of this brave action was 
ſoon obliterated, when it appeared that he had on- 
ly joined the garriſon to be infefted with their 


cidents of fortune: Right, re- 
« plied the Spaniard, and eſpecial- 
* ly at preſent, as you will have 
*« leſs to do than you have had be- 
« fore.” P. Matthieu, tom, II. 
liv. ii. p. 219. 

* Hiſtorians do not agree as to 
this action. Some, as De Thou 
and D' Aubignẽ, by ſaying nothing 
at all of it, ſeem to call it in queſ- 
tion; others aſcribe ir to the fieur 
de Campagnole the younger, Da- 
vila and our Memoirs to Matelet, 
governor of Foix. Queen Eliza- 
beth offered to defend Calais againſt 
the Spaniards, upon condition that 
the place were put into the hands 


of the Engliſh, Sancy, who was 
then ambaſſador at London, made 
anſwer to the queen, that the king 
his maſter would rather have it in 
the hands of the Spaniards than 
in thoſe of the Engliſh : and Hen- 
ry IV. ſaid himſelf, © If he were 
* to be bit, he had rather it was 
& by a lion than a lioneſs; and 
this was the reaſon that Queen E- 
lizabeth afterwards refuſed to be- 
fiege that town, while Henry IV. 
lay before that of Amiens, though- 
they offered then to put it into her 
hands by way of ſecurity, Mat- 
chien, ibid. p. 223, 


fears, 
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1595. fears, and to conſent to a capitulation : and the 
. VV king had the mortification to march to Calais, only 
to ſee it ſurrendered before his face. 

If it be demanded where during this time were 
all thoſe French noblemen and oficers who were 
ſo forward in adviſing the war; and why they ſut- 
fered the king to bear the whole burthen of it, 
and ſuffer repeated loſſes? It muſt be owned, to 
the diſhonour of the French name, that they ex- 
peed to draw advantages to themſelves by the 
misfortunes their imprudence occaſioned, and their 
negligence augmented ; and formed, in the mean 
time, projects more fatal to the king's authority 
than the bloodieſt foreign war. Thele projects 1 
ſhall mention immediately. 

The king, equally ſuperior to good and bad for- 
tune, comforted thoſe that were driven out of Ca- 
lais, provided for the ſecurity of Boulogne, Ab- 
beville, Montreuil, Monthulin *, and other towns 
and caſtles, and marched towards Saint-Quintin, 
fearing leſt the enemies, who were not far from 
thoſe quarters, ſhould ſurpriſe ſome of the nobles, 
and general officers who came thither ſeparately, 
They choſe this opportunity for the execution of a 
deſign which they had formed, before they left 
Paris. The duke of Montpenſier was the perſon 
whom they charged with this commiſſion, not be- 
cauſe he was more diſaffected than the reſt, but be- 
cauſe his temper was moſt eaſy, and his under- 
ſtanding the weakeſt, He accoſted the king at 
Saint-Quintin; and, in the name of the principal 
French nobility, propoſed to him, as the only 
means of ſubduing his enemies, to relign to the 
governors of provinces the property of their go- 
veraments, with an hereditary right to them, re- 
quiring nothing of them but their allegiance. 

It is not eaſy to comprehend how a propoſal 
which had ſo manifeſt a tendency to throw France 
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into a ſtate of anarchy, that in former ages had 1 595. 
filled it with blood and horror, could proceed from www 


the mouth of a Frenchman, a prince, and what is 
more, a prince of the royal blood. Henry, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at the prodigious infolence of 
this affront offered to the royal dignity, for ſome 
moments could not utter a word, while the duke 
of Montpenſier continuing a ſpeech which had 
been ſtudied long before, endeavoured to prove 
to his majeſty, that while thoſe governors, or ra- 
ther thoſe little princes, obliged themſelves to 
maintain troops always ready tor his ſervice, he 
would be never again reduced to ſuch a ſituation 
as he was in at preſent, to appear before his ene- 
mies without ſoldiers to oppoſe them. The king, 
though agitated with various paſſions, diſcovered 
none to the duke, but pity towards him for the 
unworthy part he played. He ſtopped him from 
proceeding farther, by telling him, without the 
leaſt reſentment, that he had already heard too 
much; and that he was convinced thoſe French 
nobles had taken advantage of the eaſineſs of his 
temper, to make him the bearer of a propoſal, the 
whole meannels of which he was not ſenſible of, 
he who was a prince of the blood, and nearer the 
crown than himſelf had formerly been. The king 
added much more to the ſame purpoſe, with equal 
calmneſs, and was fo far from being apprehenſive 
that he ſhould be reduced to yie d to ſuch a pro- 
poſition, and ſo determined to ſuffer a thouſand 
deaths, if poſſible, rather than bring ſuch a load 
of infamy upon the royal dignity, that he had 
not even the thought of entering into any diſcuſ- 
lion of this project, or of uttering a ſingle word in 
anſwer to it “. 


The duke of Montpenſier became ſenſible of his 


fault, by the air and tone with which his majeſty 


We are all gentlemen,” faid Henry IV. ſometimes, before the 
princes of the blood, 
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1596. ſpoke to him; he bluſhed, and aſked pardon for 
it, and intreated the king never to remember that 
he had been capable of thus degrading himſelf 
from his rank. The king, after having ſhewn the 
duke the whole extent of his fault, directed him 
how, in ſome meaſure, to repair it, with thoſe ( 
who had prevailed upon him to commit it ; and ] 
aſſured him, that he for his own part would forget 
it entirely, and ſtill regard him as a kinſman. \ 
The duke of Montpenſier agreed to take the firſt a 
opportunity that offered, when the authors of that : 
inſolent propoſal brought it again on the carpet, to . 

declare that he had reflected well upon the com- 
miſſion they had given him; that they might ſend , 
their propoſal by any other perſon, ſince he abſo- [ 
lutely diſapproved of it; and if ever he was to ll © 
mention it to his majeſty, it ſhould be with a de- N 
ſign to diſſuade him from it ; and that they might 8 
depend upon his uſing his utmoſt endeavours to h 
hinder its taking effect. He performed this taſk i 
ſo exactly, and with an air ſo natural, that he - 
wholly diſconcerted all thoſe noblemen, and left n 
them no inclination to make any attempts on his 
fidelity for the future. P 
It was therefore to reduce the king to the neceſ- a 
ſity of making them his equals, that the princes - 
and governors of provinces in France ſo ill per- | 
formed their promiſe of aſſiſting him with troops. h 
The duke of Bouillon was one of thoſe who ſold 
his fervices the deareſt. His majeſty, not doubt- þ 
ing but he had a part in the plot, was willing to 
have a proof of it from the duke's perplexity, 
without letting him know that he was informed -- 
of it by other means. Bouillon did not want ps 
art and eloquence enough to conceal whatever he c 
deſigned ſhould not be known ; but, beſides that f 
Tenry poſſeſſed in no leſs degree the art of pene- c 
trating into the thoughts of thoſe with whom he A 
converſed, the preſence of a ſovereign is alone ca- q 
pable of abaſhing a man conſcious of any ſecret * 


guilt 


bock VIE 6 8 U 1. L 1. 


kind of confidence, how it happened that he had 
been diſappointed in thoſe certain correſpondencies 
which as he ſaid he carried on in Liege, Namur, 
and many other places in Luxembourg, and Hai- 
nault, upon which he was ſenſible the war had been 
undertaken ? . 

Bouillon, embartaſed by the queſtion, and that 
air of ſimplicity with which it was propoſed, in- 
ſtead of giving a direct anſwer concerning his pre- 
tended correſpondencies, fell into long ſpeeches, 
without meaning or end, which betrayed him more 
effectually, than the moſt ſincere confeſſion could 
have done. He accuſed all the world, the duke 
of Nevers, who he faid had corrupted his officers 
and obſtructed his levies ; the Engliſh for not mak- 
ing the promiſed diverſion z the Dutch for taking 
advantage of this conjuncture to increaſe their 
power on the ſide of Over- Iſſel and Frieſland. Up- 
on which the duke of Bouillon, who ſought only 
to turn the converſation ſtill more from the firſt 
ſubject, told the king, that the true cauſe of the 
misfortune which had lately happened, was, that 
his majeſty had no perſon of conſequence, and on 
whom he could have an abſolute — at 
the court of London, to haſten the ſupplies that 
had been promiſed there; and at the ſame time 
offered himſelf for this embaſſy, and even ſolicited 
it earneſtly. The king being of opinion that it 
would anſwer no purpoſe to preſs the duke any 
farther upon this Fuſe, ceaſed to mention it ; and 
reflecting that he ſhould not loſe much by his ab- 
lence, conſented at laſt to the embaſly to England. 
Accordingly his commiſſion was made out, and the 


duke of Bouillon, a few days after, ſet out for 
that kingdom, 
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guilt towards him. The king began by convin- 1596, 
cing himſelf that the duke of Montpenſier had 
not betrayed their late diſcourſe to the duke of 
Bouillon. After which he introduced the defeat 

of Dourlens, by aſking him plainly, and with a 
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It was from his majeſty himſelf that I had an 


account of this converſation with the duke of Bouil- 


lon, as likewiſe that with the duke of Montpenſier 
before mentioned. 

The king had no ſooner quitted Bouillon, than 
reflecting that the duke, inſtead of having any de- 
ſign to ſerve him uſefully at the court of London, 
had poſſibly only ſolicited that employment to give 
bad impreſſions there of his conduct, or at leaſt 
to labour only for his own intereſt, he ſent Jaqui- 
not for me early in the morning, to communicate 
this fear to me. I kneeled on a cuſhion at his bed- | 
ſide, and his majeſty aſked me immediately what 
was ſaid, and what I, in particular, thought of the 
long converſation he had juſt held with the duke 
of Bouillon. I replied, that every one gueſſed his 
own way; and that probably the affair of Ham, 
and Dourlens, and the propoſal made by the duke 
of Montpenſier, made up the greateſt part of it. 
The king told me that | was miſtaken ; that he 
was too well acquainted with the duke of Bouillon's 
diſpoſition, to doubt that any reproaches upon 
thoſe occaſions, inſtead of correcting, would only 
ſerve to throw him into an open revolt. His ma: 
jeſty afterwards, repeating exactly all that has been 


related concerning the embaſſy to England, pro- 


poſed to me to accompany the duke of Bouillon 
thither, that I might carefully obſerve his conduct. 

In courts every thing is brought about by arti- 
fice. The king, after his converſation with the 
duke of Bouillon, telling his council for the fi- 
nances, that he had ſent the duke to England, 
theſe gentlemen, after conferring together, found 
nothing fo fit to ſatisfy their hatred of me, as to 
perſuade the king to join me with the duke of Bouil- 
lon. My abilities for negotiations were praiſed, an 
honour which they were reſolved to deprive me of, 
when they had once ſucceeded in removing me 
from the king, who not penetrating into their 


views, approved of the propoſal. But I did * 
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ſo eaſily fall into the ſnare: I ſhewed his majeſty 1 596. 
the true motive of theſe gentlemen's feigned gene- 


roſity with regard to me. From the moment that 
the duke of Bouillon diſcovered that I watched his 
conduct, and diſconcerted his projects, he would 
not fail to break with me; and ſuch a genius as he 

ſſeſſed, when animated with malice, would ſug- 
geſt to him the means of throwing upon me the 
blame of all the faults he committed, and all the 
good he neglected to do. My enemies knew this 
as well as I; his majeſty was convinced by my rea- 
ſons, and preſſed me no farther. 

The gentlemen of the council did not ſtop here: 
when they came again to the King, they were the 
firſt to confeſs that it was with reluctance they join- 
ed me to the duke of Bouillon; but ſince the duke 
was to ſtay but a ſhort time at London, they had 
pitched upon me to take his place with the ſame 
title and equal honours. All was alike to them, 
provided they could get rid of me. The king was 
again influenced by their opinions, and ſome days 
after, declared his intention to me; ordering me to 
make preparations immediately for this voyage; to 


provide myſelf with money, and to diſpoſe my 


wife to follow me, if I choſe to have her with 


me; which, however, he did not think neceſſary, 


ſince I ſhould not, he ſaid, be abſent above ſeven 
or eight months at moſt. The king perceiving 
my reluctance, accompanied this order with the 
molt kind and obliging expreſſions his imagination 
could ſuggeſt ; he told me that the preſent per- 
plexed ſituation of his affairs hindering him from 
giving me the ſole direction of the finances, he 
ſhould reproach himſelf for expoſing to the dangers 
of a long and furious ſiege the only man in the 
kingdom whom he thought worthy to fill that im- 
rtant poſt. His majeſty had juſt then declared 
imſelf publicly concerning the ſiege of La-Fere. 
While the king was ſpeaking, 1 was firuck with 
aſtoniſhment at the obſtinate perſecution of my e- 
| 4 nemies, 
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1596, nemies, and the depth of their malice. Under the ap- 
pearance of a title of honour vain in itſelf, and fatal 


in its conſequences, they took away, and perhaps 
for ever, all opportunities of, advancing me: For 
who in my abſence would be ſolicitous for my in- 
tereſt ? Who would hinder them from prolong- 
ing my ſtay out of the kingdom, till, affairs hay- 
ing taken a fixed and durable ſtate in France, there 
would be nothing left for a man who, by ſo long 
an abſence, would be regarded as a ſtranger, 
Theſe reflections kept me firm in my reſolution 
not to go. I intreated the king not to force me 
to a journey for which I felt an invincible repug- 


\ Nance; and I had the good fortune to find that 


Henry was of himſelf diſpoſed to believe that I 
ſhould be of more uſe 2 at Paris than Lon- 
don, during the ſiege he was going to undertake: 
he therefore ſent me thither to facilitate his ſup- 
plies of money, to furniſh him with whatever was 
neceſſary towards carrying on the ſiege, to receive 
his orders there, make one in his council, and di- 
rect its reſolutions. Had the choice of my revenge 
been in my own power, I could not have fixed 
upon any more effectual. 
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T that of La-Fere, was, that, his enemies 


having after their ſucceſs ſeparated their troops, he 
would not ſuffer his own, who had at laſt afſembled, 
to remain idle, there being a neceſſity to ſecure Pi- 
cardy, already ſhaken by ſo many repeated loſſes. 
Had I had the liberty of diſpoſing of myſelf as I 
pleaſed, I ſhould have choſen to have continued 
with the king during this ſiege, whoſe too great ſo- 
licitude for my ſafety I could by no means approve : 
but I did not dare to refuſe the commiſſion which 
would detain me in Paris; and his majeſty, to ren- 
der this order leſs diſpleaſing, aſſured me, that he 
would not for a long time attempt any thing con- 
ſiderable againſt La-Ferez and that ſome time or 
other, -he would permit me to make a journey thi- 
ther. In reality I did fo ſeveral times, but I had 
no ſooner arrived, than the neceſſity of providing 
for the ſubſiſtence of his troops obliged me to re- 
turn again immediately. I comforted myſelf, how- 
ever, with the thought, that through my diligence 
the army being ſupplied with every thing it ha 

F 4 | occaſion 


HE motive which had determined the 1596. 
king to undertake ſo difficult a ſiege aa 
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1596. occaſion for, I might flatter myſelf with having, in 
ww ſome meaſure, contributed to the ſucceſs of this 


fiege, which laſted ſix months, and was the longeſt 
that Flenry was ever engaged in. This place, be- 
ſides its advantageous fofrifications, had a very nu- 
merous garriſon, compoſed of choſen ſoldiers, and 
commanded by two excellent officers, the one a 
Frenchman “, high ſteward of Montelimart; and 
the other a Spaniard, named Oſorio. 

Beringhen , at the perſuaſions of an engineer 
who was his friend and kinſman, and had come ex- 
preſsly for that purpoſe from Flanders, where he 
lived, took it into his head that it was poſſible to 
lay all La-Fere under water; and, upon the aſſu- 
rances of his friend, was io contfident of ſucceſs, 
that the king, though contrary ro his own judg- 


ment, ſutfered him to make the attempt: it would 


indeed have ſhortened the ſiege; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that almoſt all projects of this kind are liable 
to fail: the ſlighteſt miſtake is ſufficient to ruin 
them, and it ſeldom happens but ſome miſtake is 
made, T he project of turning the courle of the 
Teſin formerly coſt Francis I. the loſs of a battle, 
together with his liberty. In one of theſe journies 
I made to the camp, I found this propoſal upon 
the carpet. I looked upon the execution of it to 
be impoſſible, and I combated it with all my force: 
bur the engineer wanted not plauſible reaſons to op- 
poſe to ours. According to him, it was an attempt 
that would coſt but little time and trouble; all they 
had to do was to raiſe a cauſcy: this they perform- 


ed; and the water deſtroying their work two or 


three times, they renewed it as often; at laſt it be- 
came proof againſt the water, but the river did not 
riſe to the heighth they expected: it is true, indeed, 
that it wanted only ſix feet, but that was ſufficient 


His name was Colas; the + Peter de Beringhen was him- 
Spaniards had promiſed to make ſelf a Fleming, and born at Bruſſels. 
him count de La-Fere, | 


to 
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to force them to abandon the work *, after having 1596. 


conſumed in it a great Ceal of time and money. 
The king falling ſick at Traverſy, where his 

head-quarters were, the ſiege of La-Fere ſuffered a 

{till longer delay. As ſoon as the news was brought 


me I flew to him, and never left him till his health 


was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. His ſickneſs was con- 
ſiderable enough to make me apprehend for France 
the greateſt loſs it could poſſibly ſuſtain, The go- 
vernor of La-Fere, finding himſelf in want of every 
thing that could enable him to hold out a longer 
time, ſurrendered the place to the king, who cauſed 
it to be repaired ; and at the intreaty of madam de 
Liancourt, he appointed her ſon Cæſar to be go- 
vernor of it, Manicamp, a kinſman p of this lady, 
performing all the functions of that office, in qua- 
lity of his lieutenant. 

His majeſty marching afterwards to the frontiers 
of Artois, took the caſtle of Imbercourt by aſſault; 
and thought to have done the ſame, by petard, 
with the city of Arras. Marechal Biron was the 
cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of this laſt enterprize, by not 
providing, himſelf with a ſufficient quantity of pe- 
tards : the three firſt they applied played tolerably 
well, but the fourth being thrown, without effect, 
into the ditch, with the perſon that directed it, ſe- 
veral of our men were killed and wounded by it. 
It was, indeed, a mortifying thought, that a con- 
queſt of ſuch importance, which would have ſecur- 
ed Amiens from the misfortune which foon after 
happened to it, ſhould be loſt for want of a petard 
or two more. Biron, to avoid the reproaches he 
had reaſon to expect, got out of the way, and went 


„ D'Aubign& does not ſpeak of length. Such an undertaking 
it ſo contemptibly, ch. 12. ibid. © ſhews, that neither the king nor 
** The cauſey,”” ſays he, © having *© the kingdom was diſpirited un- 
made the river Oiſe flow back ** der their preſſures and diſadvan- 
* within La-Fere, it ſpoiled all “ tages.“ 

the magazines they had in the + Philip de Longueval, fieur de 
„lower parts and cellars of the Manicamp. 

„ town, It was a large machine, t Biron, in his turn, loudly ex- 
© above a quarter of a league in claimed againſt the king's avarice. 


do 
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to diſcharge his rage upon the country about Ba- 
paume, where he made a horrible devaſtation. 
The ill ſucceſs of the attempt upon Arras was 
ſufficiently compenſated by many favourable events 
that happened at the end of the preceding year and 
beginning of this, which I ſhall paſs over ſlightly 
as uſual; theſe were, the reduction of Toulouſe “, 
the proſperity of the king's arms in Provence, and 
the reunion of the chiefs of the league in the king's 
party. Joyeuſe , who had quitted the habit of a 
monk, to reſume that of a ſoldier, and paid himſelf 
with uſury for the mortifications of a cloiſter, made 
a treaty with the king about that time. The duke 
of Nemours 4 followed his example; but juſt as it 
was upon the point of being concluded, he died 
with vexation, as ſome believe, for the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of ſo many great projects. Saint-Sorlin, his 
brother, continued the treaty for himſelf. The 
death of the duke of Nevers .| delivered the king 


As to theſe facts, conſult the made out, even from this general's 
hiſtories before mentioned for the own letters to Henry IV. of which 
years 1595 and 1596, © we have a collection in De Nevers's 

f Henry de Joyeuſe, He again Memoirs, tom. II. p. 207, 376, 
entered himſelf among the capu- ** If your majeſty,” ſays he to him 
chins, and died there, under the in one of his letters, cannot or 
name of father Ange. « will not come this length, I ſhall 

t Henry de Savoie-Nemours. % remove ſo far, that there will be 

{| © He voided, by his mouth © no grounds to expect any ſuc- 
and pores, every drop of blood © cours from me. In truth, fire, 
in his body,” Perefixe, ibid. you do not make me returns 
Cayet gives a very moving deſcrip- *©* ſuitable to the manner in which 
tion of it, ibid. p. 519. « I ferve you; and it appears to 

Louis de Gonzagye died of a © all the world that you do not 
dyſentery at Neſſe in 3595, aged © value me much. — I never was 
fifty-fix: of chagrin, ſay others, treated in the manner you treat 
becauſe that when he talked with me by the kings your predeceſ- 
Henry IV. adviſing him with re- © ſors; from them I received ma- 
gard to Calais, this prince made ** ny favours, whereby I was ob- 
anſwer, ©* How can you adviſe me liged to ſerve them implicitly ; 
on this head? you who have ne- and I am yet to receive the firſt 
ver been nigher that town than *© favour from your majeſty, It 
“% feven leagues,” Tho' M. De “ fatal and ruinous commiſſions be 
Thou, liv. cxiii. and Brantome, „not the favours I receive from 
tom, III. p. 259. very much extol © you, I will be ſo free as to tell 
him, the charge which the duke de you, that I have received no o- 
Sully brings againſt him, of having ** ther ſince you were pleaſes to 
been always a very expenſive ſer- order me into theſe parts. &c, 
vant to his maſter, may be eaſily p. 348. And there are a great ma- 
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likewiſe from a troubleſome uſeleſs ſervant. Laſtly, I 596. 
the duke of Maienne, now abſolutely diſguſted with www 


the treachery of the Spaniards, began to think ſe- 
rioufly upon means to reſtore himſelf to the favour 
of the king. | | 

The king thought it of ſuch importance to make 
himſelf matter of Arras, that he reſolved to beliege 
it in form. I was the only perſon to whom he com- 
municated this deſign ; ſecrecy was of ſuch conſe- 
quence on this great occalion, that he durſt not truſt 
any one with the care of making obſervations upon 
the place, and therefore undertook that taſk him- 
ſelf. I had continued the whole winter at Paris, 
employed in his majeſty's ſervice, and ſometimes 
made little excurſions to Moret, in which I took 
great delight. One day, when I was buſy in over- 
ſeeing my workmen, who were levelling the high 
grounds about two thouſand paces from my houſe, 
to bring thither two rivulets which form thoſe two 
ſheets of water which are at preſent near the great 
alley, a courier from madam de Liancourt arrived, 
who brought me a letter from this lady, and ano- 
ther from his majeſty, in which he informed me of 
his deſigns upon Arras, and the methods by which 
he hoped to ſucceed. I had never ſeen this prince 
in ſo great a rage as by this letter he appeared to be, 
againſt the © impoſitions and rogueries (theſe were 
his words) of eight gluttons;” who were given 
him, he ſaid, inſtead of one that he had before: 
e thoſe raſcals,“ added he, © with that prodigious 
„number of intendants, who have brought in all 
their male and female goſſips, feaſt together, and 
have conſumed above a hundred thouſand crowns, 
a ſum large enough to drive all the Spaniards out 
of France.“ This was, indeed, exactly true, 


ny more letters in the ſame ſtrain. the duke de Nevers, and not from 
It is from theſe the duke of Sully, thoſe he writ to ſeveral other per- 
to whom Henry IV. communicated ſons, which ſhew great attachment 
all his cabinet ſecrets, formed a and zeal for the king's perſon, 
judgment as to the diſpoſitions of 


which 
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1596, which I ſhall make ſufficiently clear when I enter 
into an account of the finances; at preſent I ſhall - 


only relate two or three circumſtances. 
The council of the finances ſuppoſed, that in or- 
der to furniſh the ſupplies for the ſiege of La-Fere, 
they ſhould be called upon to clear their accounts : 
in this, however, they were miſtaken, the kin 
having put the ſuperintendency of the ſiege wholly 
into my hands. Theſe ſupplies Deſcures, La-Cor- 
biniere, and ſome other contractors, with whom the 
financers lived in ſuch intelligence, that they made 
uſe occaſionally of their names, without admitting 
them to more than very ſmall ſhares, were engaged 
to procure, They then treated, under theſe bor- 
rowed names, with tradeſmen and purveyors, who 
commonly ſerved them at the loweſt prices, and con- 
trived to charge to the king thrice the real expence. 

The following fact I had from the king himſelf. 
Very conſiderable arrears were due from the royal 
treaſury to the Swiſs ſoldiers, German horſe, and 
other foreigners in the French pay. The council 
ſuborned a man, named Otoplote, who gave the 
receivers deputed by theſe foreigners to underſtand, 
that they muſt never expect to be paid, unleſs they 
conſented to reduce their demands to ſuch a mode- 
rate ſum as could be given them, without draining 
the exchequer. The reduction was agreed to; but 
the gentlemen of the council charged the whole ſum 
to the king's account, and by this means robbed 
his majeſty, or rather the lawful creditors, of the 
overplus. 5 

To this many other frauds of the ſame kind may 
be added. Theſe gentlemen revelled in luxury, 
while the king and his houſhold wanted neceſſaries. 
A few days aſter that on which his majeſty wrote to 
me, he ſent to inform them that he had occaſion 
for eight hundred thouſand crowns, for an enter- 
priſe of great importance (the ſiege of Arras;) he 
intreated, he conjured them to let him have this 
ſum, but in vain; all the anſwer he could get was, 


that 
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that ſo far from being able to furniſh him with 1596. 
what he demanded, they knew not how to ſupply . 


the expences of his houſhold. Ir is, indeed, curi- 
ous to ſee how this houſhold was ſupported. *© 1 
« am,” ſays this amiable and worthy prince, in a 
letter to me, very near my enemies, and hardly 
<* a horſe to carry me into the battle, nor a com- 
« plete ſuit of armour to put on; my ſhirts are all 
«© ragged, my doublets * out at elbow, my kettle 
<« js ſeldom on the fire, and theſe two laſt days I 
© have been obliged to dine where I could, for my 
e purveyors have informed me, that they have not 
„ wherewithal to furniſh my table.” Thoſe be- 
longing to the gentlemen of the council were better 
provided. Henry, in his letter, deplored theſe 
monſtrous abuſes, leſs on his own account than on 
his people's, whom he ſaid he looked upon as his 
children, ſince heaven had given him no others, and 
propoſed to me the deſign of aſſembling the ſtates 
of the kingdom, to conſider of a remedy for all 
theſe miſdemeanors. 

I obeyed the order the king gave me to burn his 
letter, but not till I had taken a copy of it; and 


the reaſons for keeping it ſecret no longer ſubſiſting, | 


I think it my duty to publiſh the contents, as a 
p_ of the wiſdom and goodneſs of this prince : 

is majeſty concluded his letter with ordering me 
to come to him in Picardy, and to conduct his miſ- 
treſs thither. We were the only perſons to whom 
he could diſcloſe his thoughts with freedom. The 
letter from madam de Liancourt was very ſhort; in 
it ſhe informed me, that ſhe would ſet out the Tueſ- 
day following, in order to reach Maubuiſſon on 
Wedneſday,where ſhe had a filter +, who was abbeſs, 
and that ſhe would wait for me there. 


I have ſeen upon him,” ſays © ings that were much worn and 
Le Grain, liv. viii. “a coat of plain © holed through on the ſword» 
„ white cloth, that was very much * ſide.” 

* ſoiled by his breaſt · plate, and + Angelica D'Eſtrees, 
© torn inthe ſleeves ; as alſo ſtock · 
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I arrived at Corbeil on Saturday evening, intend- 
ing to paſs part of Sunday and all Monday at Paris, 
having ſome purchaſes to make for the palace. Juſt 
as I entered the ſtreet de la Coutellerie, I met a meſ- 
ſenger from madam de Liancourt, who acquainted 
me, that that lady having received freſh lettets 
from the king, and alſo an account that her ſiſter, 
the abbeſs of Maubuiſſon, was ill, ſhe had deter- 
mined' to ſer out before the day appointed, and that 
I might join her at Pontoiſe. I ſuſpected this lady 
had an intention to make her court to the king at 
the expence of my dilatorineſs ; I therefore altered 
my reſolution, and told my people, that I would 


go that ſame night ro Maubuiſſon, without ſtop- 


ping at Paris but only while I refreſhed myſelf and 
baited my horſes, which I did at the firſt inn I 
came to, whoſe ſign was the three pigeons. The 
mention of this inn recals to my remembrance a co- 
mical adventure which happened to me there. 
Entering, without any attendants, into a very 
large chamber, I found a man walking about it 
very faſt, and ſo abſorbed in thought, that he nei- 
ther ſaluted me, nor, as I imagine, perceived my 
entrance. Looking at him with more attention, 
every thing in his perſon, his manner, countenance, 
and dreſs, appeared to me very uncommon ; his 
body was long and ſlender, his face thin and wi- 
thered, his beard white and forked ; he had a large 
hat on his head which covered his face, a cloak 
buttoned cloſe at the collar, boots of an enormous 
ſize, a ſword that trailed on the ground, and in his 
hand a large double bag, like thoſe that are tied to 
ſaddle-bows. I aſked him, in a raiſed tone of 
voice, if he lodged in that chamber, and why he 
ſeemed in ſuch profound contemplation ? My man, 
affronted at the queſtion, without ſaluting or even 
deigning to look at me, anſwered me rudely, that 
he was in his own chamber, and that he was think- 
ing of his affairs, as I might do of mine. Altho' 
I was a little ſurpriſed at his impertinence, I never- 
x1 | | thele!s 
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theleſs deſired him very civilly to permit me to 1596. 
dine in that chamber; a propoſal which he received. 


grumbling, and was followed by a refuſal ſtill leſs 
polite. That moment three of my gentlemen, my 
pages, and ſome footmen, entering the room, my 


brutal companion thought fit to ſoften his looks. 


and words, pulled off his hat, and offered me 
every thing in his power : then . eying 
me with a fixed regard, aſked me, with a wild 
air, where I was going ? I told him to meet the 
king: What, fir,” he replied, © has the king 
« ſent for you? Pray tell me on what day and hour 
&« you received his letters, and alſo at what hour 
« you ſet out?“ 

It was not difficult to diſcover an aſtrologer by 
theſe queſtions, which he aſked me with an invin- 
cible gravity. I was farther obliged to tell him 
my age, and to allow him to look into my hands. 

After all theſe ceremonies were over, Sir,“ 
faid he with an air of ſurpriſe and reſpect, I will 
<« reſign my chamber t very willingly, and 
* before it be long, many more perſons will quit 
< their places to you with (more regret than I do 
% mine.” The more I pretended to be aſtoniſhed 
at his great abilities, the more he endeavoured to 
give me proofs of them; he promiſed me riches, 
honours, and power (aſtrologers are ſeldom nig- 
gards) and added, that if I would \inform him of 
the hour of my birth, he would tell me all that 
had or ever would happen to me ; but without de- 
firing to know my name, or telling me his, he 
thought proper, after theſe words, to leave me 
precipitately, exculing himſelf for not ſtaying longer 
with me, upon the neceſſity he was under to carry 
ſome papers immediately to his advocate and pro- 
curator. I made no efforts to detain him; but it 
was not the ſame with my people, whom I per- 
ceived to be ſeized with fear and reſpect at aj 
word this madman uttered, I diverted my wi 4 

wit 
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1596. with an account of this little adventure in the firſt 
letter I wrote to her. 

In the evening I arrived at Maubuiſſon, which 
ſerves for a ſuburb to Pontoiſe : there I met ma- 
dam de. Liancourt, with whom I took the road 
next day to Clermont, I rode about ſeven or eight 
hundred paces before the litter in which this lady 
was, and which was followed at ſome diſtance by 
a great unwieldy coach that carried her women; 
before and behind this coach marched ſeveral mules 
loaded with baggage. About a league from Cler- 
mont, where the road was very narrow, a ſteep hill on 
one ſide, and a hanging valley on the other, leaving 
only room enough tor two carriages to go a-breaſt ; ; 
the coachman alighting upon ſome occaſion or o- 
ther, one of the mules paſſing near the ſide of the 
coach, after it ſtopped, by its neighing, and the 
ſound of its bells, ſo terrified the horſes, which 
unfortunately happened to be young and ſkittith, 
that, taking the bir between their teeth, they drew 
the coach along with ſuch rapidity, that meeting 
with two other mules, they overturned them in 

their courſe. The women within, ſeeing a thou- 
ſand abyſſes opened under their feet, apprehended 
their danger, and ſent forth moſt lamentable cries, 
The coachman and muleteers endeavoured in vain to 
ſtop the horſes : they were already within fifty paces 
of the litter, when madam Liancourt, alarmed by 
the noiſe, looked out, and ſcreamed aloud ; I alſo 
turned back, and trembling at the danger in which 
I ſaw this lady and her attendants, without being 
able to aſſiſt them on account of the diſtance I 
was at, Ah! friend,” ſaid I to La-Font, ** the 
„ women will be daſhed in pieces, what will be- 
“ come of us? and what will the king ſay ?” 

While Twas thus ſpeaking, I puſhed my horſe for- 
ward with all my ſtrength ; but this was uſeleſs, 
and I ſhould have arrived too late. | 

By one of thoſe lucky chances, and which al- 
moſt amount to a miracle, when the danger was 
greatelt, 
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greateſt, the axle- tree of the little wheels coming 1396. 
out of the nave by a violent ſhock which broke 


the pegs, the two wheels fell on each fide, and the 
coach to the ground, and there ſtopped ; one of 
the hindmoſt horſes was thrown down by the ſhock, 
and kept in the other; the fore horſes broke their 
traces, and paſſed ſo cloſe to the litter, which was 
already at the extremity of the precipice, that it 
is plain if they had drawn the coach along with it, 
it would have been thrown over it. I ſtopped 
them and gave them to my domeſtics to hold, at- 
ter which 1 flew to relieve madam de Liancourt, 
who was half dead with fear. I went next to the 
coach, and aſſiſted the women to get out of it: 
they were for having the coachman hanged, and I 
was complaiſant enough to give him two or three 
ſtrokes with my cane. Ar length their terrors be- 
ing entirely diſſipated, and the carriage refitted, 
we reſumed our journey; and till we arrived at 
Clermont I continued to ride cloſe to madam De 
Liancourr's litter. 


The king had ſet out for this place to meet his 


miſtreſs, and arrived there a quarter of an hour 
after us. I did not fail to inform him immediately 
of what had happened; and while I was relating 
this adventure, I obſerved him attentively, and ſaw 
him turn pale and tremble. By theſe emotions, 
which I never perceived in him in the greateſt 
dangers, it was eaſy to gueſs the violence of his 
paſſion for this lady. | 
Ihe firſt moments were given to tenderneſs ; af- 
ter which the king conſulted with me concerning 
the ſtate of his affairs. That which was of moſt 
conſequence at preſent, was the advice he had juſt 
received, by a letter from Rouen, that the duke of 
Montpenſier, engaged more ſtrictly than ever with 
the factious courtiers, had formed a very dangerous 
deſign againſt his royal perſon (this deſign was not 
explained); and that he was endeavouring by all 
torts of methods, to gain himſelf dependents. The 
Vor. II. bo king 
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1596. king was ſo much the more afflicted at this news, 
as he really loved the duke of Montpenſier; and 


with ſo much ardour as the Poſſeſſion of this prin- 


ſince policy hindered him from marrying his ſiſter 


to the count of Soiſſons, or any of the princes of 
Lorrain, he was accuſtomed to look upon this 


prince as his future brother-in-law. He inſiſted 
that all other buſineſs being poſtponed for this, I 


ſhould go immediately to Rouen, and there either 
prevail upon the duke of Montpenſier to return to 
his duty, or diſconcert all his projects. 


I ſtaid ſix days at Rouen, and during that time 


J had ſufficient reaſon to be convinced that the | 


imputations againſt this prince were abſolutely falſe, 


and an artifice of thoſe who ſought to throw the 


government into confuſion. The duke of Mont- 
penſier, whoſe ſentiments were very different from 


thoſe they accufed him of, ſuffered nothing to ap- 


ar either in his actions or diſcourſe, but what 


proved his ſtrict attachment to the king. Thok 


perſons with whom he had had the clofeſt con- 
nexions, durſt not in his preſence avow any prin- 
ciple contrary to his, and had no. hope of ever 
gaining him. One day when he did me the honour 
to invite me to dine with him, he talked to me of 
his reſolution to continue inviolable in his duty to 
the king, with a candour and freedom which thoſe 


who know him are ſenſible he would not have been 
capable of had he been conſcious of any ſecret 


guilt; and although he did not ſeek to juſtify him- 
ſelf, yet innocence carries along with it certain ſi- 
lent proofs, which cannot be reſiſted, He em- 
braced me ſeveral times as a man who was dear to 
him by being faithfully devoted to the king ; and 
on that account promiſed me his friendſhip, of 
which I have ſince had many inftances. I men- 
tioned to him his marriage with the princeſs Cathe- 
rine, as an affair in which the king was as ſolicitous 


for his ſucceſs as he himſelf could be. He con- 


feſſed to me that he had never deſired any thing 


ceſs 
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ceſs, but that he durſt not flatter himſelf with a 
hope of obtaining her, ſince he had not qualities, 
he ſaid, capable of gaining her heart, or of ſub- 
duing the aſcendant the count of Soiſſons had over 
him. I remained entirely ſatisfied with the duke 
of Montpenſier's ſentiments, and reſolved to give 
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a good account of them to the king. The re- 


mainder of the time I ſtaid at Rouen | employed 
in renewing my former friendſhips with ſeveral 
perſons, among whom were the firſt preſident De 

uemare, meſſieurs De Lanquetot, De Gremon- 
ville, De Bourgtheroulde, De Berniere, all mem- 
bers of the parliament ; the abbots De Tiron, and 
Martinbault; the ſieurs De Motteville, Des-Ha- 
meaux, De Meſnil, captain of the Old Palace ; 
De La-Haulle, De Menencourt, Du Meſnil-baſil, 
and others, by whom I was treated, and whom J 
treated in my turn. I lodged with La- Pile, one 
of my particular friends. 

I found the king ſtill at Amiens *, where a few 
days after arrived deputies from the principal cities 
of Provence, and Languedoc, whoſe compliments 
and harangues his majeſty received with his accuſ- 
tomed goodneſs. The deputy from Marſeilles was 
heard with moſt pleaſure, as he ſpoke for a city ſo 
ancient, and at all times ſo faithful to its ſove- 
reigns. 

The king being not only undeceived by my re- 
port of the duke of Montpenſier, but alſo more 
than ever convinced of his affection, reſolved to 
make one effort more in his favour z and unfortu- 
nately I was the perſon whom he fixed upon to 
diſcharge this new commiſſion. Having ſent for 
me one night to his bedſide, he told me that, un- 
der a pretence of viſiting the princeſs Catherine, I 


* The deputies of the town of © of you; and for my part I nei- 
Amiens ſpeaking to him, in their © ther fear nor love you.“ Le 


adorefs, of Henry ITId's goodneſs; Grain, Decade d' Henry le grand, 


1 Yes, ſays he to them, he was a liv, x 
good prince, but he was afraid 
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1596. muſt go and endeavour to prevail upon her to give 
the duke of Montpenfier that place in her heart 


which the count of Soiſſons *, notwithſtanding the 
ſacrifice of the marriage contract, ſtill poſſeſſed, 
After what had happened to me at Chartres upon 
this occaſion, I thought it raſhneſs to embark in 
an affair in which it was impoſſible to ſucceed. ] 
conjured the king not to expoſe me, by this new 
attempt, to the eternal hatred of this princeſs and 
the count. My intreaties, preſſing as they were, 
had no effect: he anſwered me only with the pro- 
verb, a good maſter, a bold ſervant ;, and I had no- 
thing for it but obedience. 

My laſt reſource was to demand my commiſſion 
in writing, that it might ſecure me againſt the fate 
of many courtiers, who have been diſgraced for 
acting with a blind obedience to their maſter, a- 
gainſt perſons of that rank; and beſides a letter of 
compliment to the princeſs, I required a ſecond, 
in which he ſhould deduce the motives of my jour- 
ney, the nature of his orders, and the manner, and 
arguments by which he deſired I ſhould enforce 
them. When I made this propoſal, the king, al- 
ways tenacious of what concerned his honour, re- 
plied that his greateſt enemies never demanded 
more ſecurity than his word. I anfwered by aſſu- 
ring him that I would never make uſe of it but at 
the laſt extremity ; and that if the princeſs ſhould 
appear diſpoſed to comply with his deſires, pro- 
vided I could convince her that I acted ſolely by 
his authority, this writing would then be neceſſary. 
The king yielded to this laft argument ; and being 
furniſhed with this authentic piece, I took the road 
to Fontainebleau, where the princeſs then was, 
extremely perplexed with the part I had under- 
taken. | 


She uſed to ſay to ſuch as“ count.” Matthieu, tom. II. 
fpoke to her on the king's part: liv, ii. p. 628. 
„% Above all things, I will have my | 


I ſtaid 
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I ſtaid only a day at Paris, from whence I went 1596. 
to the princeſs, who expected me with impatience, , Www 


the king having informed her ſome days before by 
Lomènie of my intended journey, without explain- 
ing the occaſion of it. She had flattered herſelf 
(for love, if it fears all, hopes all likewiſe) that I 
might poſſibly be come to make the count of Soiſ- 
ſons happy; and this thought made me happy 
alſo, as long as it laſted, which was the two firſt 
days; for thoſe I thought neceſſary to give to ci- 
vility and compliments, She altered her beha- 
viour on the third, when ſhe found that I only in- 
troduced the ſubject of her love to declare to her 
that the count ot Soiſſons had, by his imprudent 


conduct, incenſed the king to ſuch a degree, that 


ſhe ought no longer to think of making him her 
huſband : for I judged it proper to begin by re- 
moving one, before I endeavoured to introduce 
the other, 

Although, in ſpeaking of the count of Soiſſons, 
I made uſe of the gentleſt terms my imagination 
could furniſh me with, he had in the princeſs ſo 
ardent a defender, that in her anſwer ſhe inter- 
mingled the harſheſt epithets, and menaces of de- 
priving me of the king's favour. Aſtoniſhed at 
a rage ſo ſudden and violent, I thought of nothing 
but appeaſing her, otherwiſe my commiſſion would 
have that moment been at an end. I therefore 
intreated her to hear me, and began a tedious 
ſpeech, of which I knew not myſelf the end; and 
firſt I introduced a long and eloquent proteſtation 
of my reſpect, attachment, and earneſt deſire to 
ſerve her; during which I racked my imagination, 
in vain, to furniſh me with the means of calming 
her mind, ſince what it was moſt neceſſary ſhe 
ſhould hear, namely the count of Soiſſons' inſo- 
lent behaviour to the king, was preciſely that 
which would enrage her the moſt, I ventured 
however to break through this difficulty, and con- 
jured her to reflect ſcriouſly whether this prince 
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1596. had, by his whole conduct, deſerved that the king 
WAL ſhould be ſolicitous to raiſe his fortune. It wa 
the hope only that a diſcourſe, whoſe beginning was 
ſo diſagreeable, would end in a manner favourable 
to her paſſion, that obliged the princeſs to give 
any attention to me; which I judged by thoſe emo- 
tions of anger and diſdain which overſpread her 
face alternately with bluſhes and paleneſs. 
I continued to lay before her, with all the mode. 
ration imaginable, the many cauſes of ill-will which 
the count had given the king, particularly his be. 
haviour in Burgundy, certainly inexcuſable even in 
the eyes of a miſtreſs. I uſed however the precau- 
tion to repeat frequently that, for my own part, [ 
believed the count to be very diſtant from thoſe 
ſentiments which his conduct gave room to attri- 
bute to him: I dwelt upon the conſequences it 
muſt unavoidably have, at a time when a proceſs 
was actually commenced againſt the princeſs of 
Conde, by which the prince her ſon, ſtill a hugue- 
noc, lived uncertain of his ſtate, in a kind of ba. 
niſnment at Rochelle. This affair being of the 
number of thoſe in which juſtice alone was not ſut- 
ficient, the friends of the young prince would have 
found it difficult to have fcattered thoſe accuſa- 
tions againſt the mother, and ſecured to the ſon 
his rank of firſt prince of the blood and preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, if the king, by ſuppreſſing 
the inſtruments of the proceſs, as he did at laſt, 
had not intereſted himſelf in the juſtification of 
the one, and the defence of the other. I made 
the princeſs ſenſible chat the count was maſter of 
his own fate, but that he made ſo bad an uſe of 
the king's favourable diſpoſitions towards him, that 
he would infallibly oblige him to engage in the in- 
tereſts of his rival. In ſhort, I ſaid enough to 
have made any other think he was greatly to be 
blamed; © | f 
The princeſs, who during this diſcourſe, had 
fallen into a reverie, occaſioned more by vexation 
| . 1 than 
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than prudent reflections, interrupted me here, to 1596. 
haſten to that concluſion which I had given her a2 


favourable hint of, and which ſeemed farther off in 
proportion as I lengthened my ſpeech. But having 
once begun, ſhe was not ſufficiently miſtreſs of her- 
ſelf to ſtop where ſhe intended; and giving way to 
the rage that filled her heart, ſhe fell upon me a 
ſecond time, who, ſhe ſaid, only ſought to deceive 
her, and upon the king her brother, who loves 
« me ſo much,” ſaid ſhe ironically, ** that he can- 


<« not reſolve to get rid of me;” and as a proof 


entered into a long enumeration of her lovers; a- 
mongſt whom it would have been eaſy to prove that 
ſhe had miſſed of an eſtabliſhment through her own 
fault, as when ſhe refuſed the king of Scotland. 
Ia the courſe of her complaints ſhe neither ſpared 
the queen her mother, nor king Henry III. who, 
ſhe ſaid, had all conſpired to keep her ſingle. Her 
flock of rancour being almoſt exhauſted by ſo ma- 
ny invectives, the ſofter paſſion took its place, and 
naturally turned her thoughts on the count of Soil- 
ſons; a ſubject which ſhe treated not leſs amply, 
but in a manner very different from the former. 

At length, recollecting that her deſign by inter- 
rupting me, was to hear that advice by which, I 
rold her, all paſt errors might be repaired, ſhe 
aſked me poſitively what that advice was, but with 
the ſame tone of malignant raillery ; by which I was 
ſtill better convinced that her mind was irritated 
beyond the power of human eloquence to cure : 
but preſſed by the queſtion, I replied, © By the 
count of Soiſſons' doing the very contrary of 
** what he has hitherto done.” The obſervations 
I made while | pronounced theſe few words, were 
ſufficient to perſuade me, that it would be to no 
purpoſe to propoſe the duke of Montpenſier to her 
I therefore looked upon my commiſſion to be at an 
end, or rather abſolutely uſeleſs, and all I aimed ar 
now was to draw myfelf out of this embarraſſment 


by expreſſions ſo vague and general, that the prin- 
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1:96. ceſs might not take any advantage of me, nor after. 
wYV wards maintain that 1 had failed in my promiſe to 


her. Nothing is more eaſy than this kind of diſ- 
courſe. I entered at firſt upon the neceſlary duties 
of crowned heads, and expatiated long upon this 
ſubject; from whence, however, I drew no other 
inference, but that the king could not be reproach- 
ed with any failure of his. This introduced ano- 
ther ſet diſcourſe, divided into ſeveral parts, where- 
in Henry's gentleneſs of diſpoſition was not ſlightly 


diſcuſſed; and to conclude by ſomething ſtill clearer, 


fince the princeſs, contrary to my expectations, had 
patience enough to liſten to ſo tedious an harangue, 
I affured her, in few words, that Henry's temper 
was ſuch, that I was confident he would be eaſily 
prevailed upon to conſent to every thing that was 
reaſonable. . 

The princeſs, ſurpriſed at fo precipitate a con- 
cluſion, aſked me, indeed with ſome appearance of 
reaſon, it J had nothing more to ſay to her; for it 
is certain, that I had gone a great way about to little 
purpoſe: I replied, that 1 had ſtill a great many 
things to add. This long converſation having laſt- 
ed till night; I depended upon having wearied the 
princeſs ſo much, that ſhe would take an abſolute 
leave of me: but I was miſtaken ; ſhe gave me only 
till the next day to ſatisfy her demands, and left me 
with a ſullen and malignant air, accompanied with 
a glance, and ſome interjections, which I heard as 
I went out, upon the part | had played at Chartres; 

rom whence I drew a very unfavourable preſage. 
I ſhould have been the moſt preſumptuous of all 
men, if, after this, I could have flattered myſelf 
with being able to bring her to the point we deſired. 
Indeed I was fo far from entertaining ſuch a thought, 
that I ſhould have been rejoiced, it the princeſs, in 


quitting me, had commanded me never to appear 


before her again. 1 went however to wait upon her 
at the appointed hour, which was after ſhe had 
dined, She had repaired to her cabinet earlier than 
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uſual, and continued there ſhut up conferring with 1596. 
the ladies De Rohan, de La-Guiche, de La- Barre, 


and De Neufvy, from none of whom I had the leaſt 
reaſon to expect any good offices. I waited in her 
chamber, talking to the ladies De Gratians, and 
Pangeac, and two other young ladies, who were as 
much inclined to favour me as the others to do the 
contrary. | told them, that I ſhould not have been 
ſorry, if they had been in the princes's cabinet in- 
{lead of thoſe ladies that were then with her, who, 
I was perſuaded, were that very moment giving her 
very bad advice, They told me I * not to 
imagine ſo, but in a tone that confirmed me in my 
opinion. 
It was an hour at leaſt, before the princeſs came 
out; ſhe had been all this time preparing herſelf, 
and, perceiving me, told me that ſhe was going to 
give me her anſwer; the purport of which it was 
not difficult to gueſs, by the cold yet contemptuous 
air with which ſhe pronounced thoſe words. I fol- 
lowed her, in great uneaſineſs; but ſhe ſpared me 
the pain of ſpeaking firſt, by telling me that ſhe 
acquitted me of all I had promiſed to inform her 
of, and that now I had nothing to do but to hear 
her in my turn: then aſſuming an air ſtill more 
haughty and contemptuous, ſhe treated me in the 
preſence of all thoſe witneſſes (I am obliged to con- 
teſs it) like the baſeſt of men, who, ſhe ſaid, took. 
upon myſelf the character of a perſon of import- 
ance, and an able politician, while, in reality, I 
was a vile and infamous paraſite, who had endea- 
voured to extort from her own, mouth a confeſſion 
of faults, which neither ſhe nor the count had ever 
been guilty of, to make my court to the king, who 
was himſelf aſhamed of the part I had ated. The 
princeſs could not here avoid falling into the female 
fault of betraying, by an exuberance of words, the 
rclerve ſhe had reſolyed to maintain. Something 
which I had ſaid the evening before, relating to her 
conduct and that oi the count of Soiſſons in Bearn, 
| Occure 
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1596. occurring to her memory, ſhe entered into an un- 
ſeaſonable juſtification of it. Pangeac was called a 
great loggcrhead, who had not yet received his de- 
ſerts; my comment upon the duties of kings was 
found highly unbecoming : then recalling herſelf 
from this rambling ſtrain, ſhe told me, that, to 
cloſe all with a few words, and to hinder me from 
boaſting of my commiſſion, ſhe gave me to under- 
ſtand, that I was raſh and imprudent to the laſt 
degree, to concern myſelf with the affairs of a per- 
ſon ſo far above me; I, that was only a private 
1 whoſe higheſt honour it had been to be 
rought up in her family, and who, as well as all 
my relations, had ſubſiſted only upon the bounty 
of the princes of Navarre; that the fate of all thoſe 
who, like me, ungrateful for paſt benefits, durſt 
preſume to interfere betwixt perſons ſo nearly united, 
was to be ſacrificed ſooner or later, without the ho- 
nour of having my interpoſition known to be the 
cauſe, From a woman theſe expreſſions might be 
endured, bur, as the princeſs was well aſſured that 
no man whatever, not even the count of Soiſſons, 
although a prince of the blood, durſt treat me in 
the ſame manner, ſhe added, as the higheſt affront 
ſhe could rhink of, that all ſhe had ſaid was in the 
count's name as well as her own, The concluſion 
of this ſpeech was of a piece with all the reſt ; ſhe 
threatned, with an exceſs of rage, to ruin me for 
ever with the king, by a ſingle word, and forbad 
me, for the future, to appear in any place where 
the was, 
I do not believe any diſtinction of rank or ſex can 
authorife the uſe of terms ſo outrageous : certainly 
it cannot be vanity in me to repeat them; but, as 
the princeſs added endeavours to words, and obliged 
me to take meaſures for my own defence, in which, 
for the firſt time, I waved that ſubmiſſion which 1 
owed to a princeſs, the ſiſter of my king, I cannot 
better prove the neceſſity I was under to take ſuch 


ſteps, than by faithfully relating thoſe converſati- 
22 ons, 
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ons, and even the very words that were made uſe 1596. 
of. Although my pride ſuffered greatly by this 


ſhameful treatment, A had diſcretion and even 
licy enough, not to ſuffer it to appear; I ſay policy, 
for had my countenance expreſſed the leaſt emotion, 
or my reply the leaſt bitterneſs, the princeſs, with- 
out hearing me, would have left me in a triumph 
which it was neceſſary I ſhould leſſen before thoſe 
perſons who either rook part in, or were witneſſes 
of it. 

l began therefore with the falſe timidity of a man 
who is ſolicitous to diſculpate himſelf; and that 1 
might engage the princeſs to hear all I had to fay, 
I told her that I was very much grieved, to find 
that the prejudices ſhe had conceived made her diſ- 
cover a meaning in my words that I had no intenti- 
on to give them, and had drawn upon me a treat- 
ment I could not poſſibly deſerve; that it was eaſy 


for me to convince her how little I merited thoſe - 


reproaches ſhe had caſt upon me; and to begin 
with the count of Soiffons, ſhe knew that in all I 
had ſaid relating to him, I had added that, for my 
own part, I was abſolutely convinced of the recti- 
tude of his intentions. By this introduction, I 
{topped the princeſs, who ſuppoſed ſhe ſhould ſoon 
— the pleaſure to ſee me imploring pardon at her 
r 

I went on with the ſame compoſure to tell her, 
that to remove the diſpleaſure ſne ſeemed to enter- 
tain, that a private gentleman and one unworthy 
to approach her, ſhould be ſent to treat with her, 1 
begged leave to remind her that although, by the 
prodigality of my anceſtors, I was neither poſſeſſed 
of the eſtate nor dignities to which I had a claim, 
yet, however, more than a hundred thouſand crowns 
had been carried by the daughters of my family, 
into the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria“; and 


'I refer the reader to the ex- the alliances of the houſe of Be- 
planation I have given in the be- thune, - 
Finning of theſe Memoirs, about 


[4 


that, 
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13696. that, far from being a charge to the king ſince I 
wv had been in his ſervice, his majeſty had ſometimes 
given me the pleaſure to fee him have recourſe to 
me in his neceſſities. I acknowledged, however, 
that nothing could juſtify my having exceeded his 
orders, if I had really been capable of doing ſo. 
That moment, taking another paper of the king's 
out of my pocket, addreſſed to the princeſs, in 
torm of a letter, I took advantage of the aſtoniſh- 
ment into which I had caſt her, to tell her, that to 
finiſh my meſſage before I quitted her for ever, I 
declared to. her, as her ſervant, that his majeſty 
holding the place of her father, and being likewiſe 
her maſter and her king, ſhe had no other part to 
take than ſubmiſſion to his will; that without liſten- 
ing to any thing the count of Soiſſons could ſuggeſt, 
ſhe mult reſolve either to accept of a huſband from 
the king her brother, or incur the loſs of his fa- 
vour; that in this laſt caſe, it would be a very ſen- 
ſible mortification to her, after having held the 
rank of a queen, to ſee herſelf reduced to a very 
inconſiderable fortune, ſince ſhe was not ignorant, 
that beſides the preſents the king had beſtowed, in 
the reſignation he made her of thoſe eſtates ſhe at 
preſent enjoyed, he had conſulted rather the dictates 
of his own heart than the laws ana cuſtoms of Na- 
varre, which would have appointed a very ſmall 

proviſion for her. | 
Theſe laſt words drew the princeſs, in ſpite of 
herſelf, out of that ſcornful inſenſibility ſhe had af- 
fected to ſhew, to enter into the greateſt tranſport 
of rage that any woman could be capable of. After 
giving vent to all that anger could inſpire, ſhe went 
furiouſly into her cabinet; and I withdrew, with 
great compoſure, towards the ſtaircaſe, whither 
madam de Neutvy came running after me, to tell 
me, that the princeſs had ſent her to demand the 
letter I had ſhewn her. This was a new ſtratagem 
of thoſe four ladies, who had perſuaded the prin- 
ceſs, that the would ruin me more effectually "y 
| the 
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the king, if ſhe could make it appear that I had 1596. 
facrificed his majeſty's letter. I perceived the ſnare M 


that was laid for me, and I replied to madam de 
Neutvy, that I was ſurpriſed the princels, after hav- 
ing refuſed to hear the contents of the letter, ſhould 
ſend immediately to demand it. I added, that l 
would communicate it only to the princeſs, and read 
it to her, having occaſion for it myſelf. This was 
not what the meſſenger wanted, and ſhe returned 
without making me any anſwer. 

I went that evening to Moret, where my wiſe 
then was, and ſtaying with her only one day, ſet out 
the next for Paris, to meet my courier, whom I had 
ſent from Fontainebleau with diſpatches to the king. 
But I was greatly ſurpriſed when, inſtead of him, 
I ſaw young Boefle, . the princeſs's ſteward of the 
houſhold, arrive with a letter, at which I was: ſtill 
more ſurpriſed, when I ſaw it was from the king: 
I knew that Boëſſe was the perſon whom: ſhe ſent 
with her diſpatches to his majeſty. I found that 
this letter had been ſent open to the princeſs, and 
had not- been tranſmitred to me till it had 
through her hands, and that ſhe had ſealed it with 
her own ſeal : all theſe circumſtances left me no 
room to doubt of my misfortune, which by a ſad 
foreboding in my mind was ſtill more confirmed; 
and J opened the letter trembling. My fears were 
but too juſt ; inſtead of praiſes, and thoſe expreſſi- 
ons of eſteem and confidence with which the king $ 
letters to me were generally filled, my eyes were 
ſtruck with a ſevere command to make the princeſs 
ſatisfaction. His majeſty “ could not ſuffer (theſe 
„were his words) that one of his ſubjects ſhould 


e affront a princeſs, and his ſiſter, without puniſn - 


ing him immediately for his fault, if he did not 
repair it by ſubmiſſion.” 

I was overwhelmed, I confeſs, with this unex- 
pected blow, and ſo much the more, as, having 
no reaſon to imagine that the king had not received 
my letter, I ſaw that it was aſter he had read it that 


I was 
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1596. I was thus treated. What reflections did I not then 
make upon the misfortune of being employed in 


ſettling the differences of perſons of ſuch rank, and 
the danger of ſerving kings. I had nothing to re- 
proach myſelf with, in regard to Henry ; I had 
ſerved him four and twenty years with an unwearied 
aſſiduity, and a zeal that nothing could allay : it 
was with reluctance that I accepted this laſt diſa- 
greeable commiſſion : the writing which I had ob- 
tained of the king contained many things much 
more ſevere than any I had faid to the princeſs; 
and I had ſuppreſſed them at a time when it would, 
perhaps, have been excuſable to have aggravated 
them. My guilt was, at moſt, a too faithful obe- 
dience ; yet his majeſty ſacrificed me cruelly, with- 
out any regard to my reaſons, or his own expreſs 
commands. I was ſenſibly affected with this injuſ- 
tice, and all my thoughts ran upon forming ſtrong 
reſolutions to quit the court for ever. | 

But ſcarce had I taken theſe reſolutions when a 
thouſand motives congurred to make me change 
them. Henry, as I had already often proved, had 


acquired ſuch an empire over my will, that after 


ated oaths on my ſide to quit him, a ſingle 
word from him has drawn me to him as it were by 
enchantment. To this was added the conſideration 
of my own intereſt : by liſtening to my reſentment 
I was expoſing myſelf to loſe the rewards of my 
long ſervices, when I was juſt upon the point of 
obtaining them, and at a time when, being diſin- 
herited by the viſcount de Gand, I loſt an eſtate of 
fifty thouſand livres a year; exhauſted by a long 
and painful ſervice, having a houſe to eſtabliſh, and 
menaced with a numerous family by the fertility of 
my wite, theſe expected rewards were all my re- 
ſource, and the only foundation I had to build up- 
on. But, on the other ſide, how could I endure to 
fuffer, like a criminal, the haughty and contemp- 
tuous behaviour of a princeſs, with whom | had 
Juſt before maintained a character ſo different, * 
7 . wag 
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who would make this cup as bitter for me as ſhe 1596. 


was able? The agitation and grief of my mind may 


be eaſily imagined. 

I at length took the moſt prudent part I could, 
but it was far from ſuſpending the uneaſineſs that 
preyed upon my ſpirits 3 I feigned ſickneſs, and 
the deep melancholy with which I was ſeized was in 
reality capable of communicating to my body part 
of the diſorder of my mind. I diſcovered to no 
perſon whatever the cauſe of my grief, hut ſent for 
a phyſician, who making me tremble for the con- 
ſequences of a diſeaſe entirely of my own framing, 
promiſed, however, to reſtore me to health-by the 
force of bleeding and purges. , | 

At four o'clock in the afternoon another phyſi- 
cian arrived, for whom the cure of my diſtemper 
was reſerved; this was Picaut, my courier, whom 
T had waited for impatiently, to take, upon-the-ac- 
counts he ſhould bring me, my laſt reſolutions. 
After informing me that he bad had the misfortune 
to ſtrain his ankle, which was the cauſe that the 
princeſs's courier came to the king before him, he 
preſented me with a letter, in this prince's own 
hand- writing, which removed all my complaints: 


Henry told me in it, that I had reaſon to be offend- 


ed with the contents of his former letter, which he 
had written in one of thoſe ſudden tranſports that 
I knew were natural to him, and upon exaggerated 
complaints, joined to the inſtances and importu- 
nities of his ſiſter; but that, to calm my uneaſineſs, 
he aſſured me he would difavow nothing I had ſaid, 
in which if he failed, he would permit me to make 
uſe of his own letter againſt him : he concluded 
with theſe words, Come to me, that you may 
inform me more particularly of all that has paſ- 
* ſed, and depend upon being as well received 
* by me as you have ever been, let who will be 
angry at it. Adieu, my friend.” „ 
In this kind familiarity I knew again my old 
maſter, This letter was dated the 17th of May, 


and 
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1596. and the firſt the 15th, and both from Amiens, for 
wyw Which place I ſet out very early in the morning, 
and arrived there the next day. I neither ſuppreſ- 
| ſed nor palliated any part of what had been ſaid or 
done at Fontainebleau between the princeſs and me; 
and his majeſty, by repeated expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip and efteem for me, ſhewed that he approved 
of my whole conduct. 

That I may not too often interrupt the courſe of 
my hiſtory by a recital which is equally proper every 
where, I ſhall finiſh, in a few words, all that con- 
cerns this affair. La Varenne, who was employed 

by the princeſs to take care of her intereſts at the 
court, did not fail to inform her of the good recep- 
tion the king gave me, and the report that was 
every where ſpread, that the finances would be 
wholly confided to my care, The princeſs com- 
prehended, by this news, that it was now neceflary 
not only to renounce her vengeance, but alſo to be 
upon good terms, for the future, with a man from 
whoſe hands henceforwards all the appointments for 
the ſupport of her houſho d would proceed. Whe- 
ther ſhe was convinced that ſhe herſelf was wrong, 
or {till imputed the blame to me, ſhe had the gene- 
roſity to pardon me: and I muſt confeſs, to the 
honour of this princeſs, that in this ſhe ſhewed a 
greatneſs of ſoul of which few perſons could have 
been capable. If in thoſe qualities which marked 
the character of this — . we except an exceſs 
of vivacity which it was not in her power to reſtrain, 
and to which, in the affair above mentioned, was 
added the force of the moſt impetuous of all paſſi- 
ons, her diſpoſition will be found natural'y good 
and eaſy, capable even of the refinements of friend- 
ſhip, and the warmth of gratitude. « 

She communicated this alteration of her ſenti- 
ments with regard to me to madam de Pangeac, 

one of my friends; and even made the firſt advances 
to madam de Roſny. | had left her in childbed at 
Moret. When her health was perfectiy ang 
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ed, ſhe went one day to church at Fontainebleau, 1596. 
and returned without waiting upon the princeſs, un- WWW 
der pretence of a ſlight indiſpoſition which confined 
her to her bed. Madam de Pangeac making her 
ſome reproaches, as if from herſelf, but in reality 
by the princeſs's orders, my wife found herſelf ob- 
liged to tell her, that the terms I was upon with the 
princeſs made it impoſſible for her to do herſelt that 
honour. At a ſecond journey which, madam de 
Roſny made to Fontainebleau, the princeſs cauſed 
her to be told, that the reaſons ſhe had given ma- 
dam de Pangeac ought not to prevent her coming 
to ſee her. Accordingly, my wife waited upon 
her, and had a moſt gracious reception. She con- 
feſſed to her ſincerely, that ſhe was not yet entirely 
ſatisfied with my conduct, as ſhe thought the had 
reaſon to expect a very different one, conſidering 
thoſe inſtances of friendſhip which I had received 
from her in my youth: ſhe mentioned ſeveral par- 
ties of pleaſure at Pau, or at M. de Mioſſens“ *, 
where ſhe had done me the honour to take me with 
her, particularly that when running at the ring 1 
gained the prize, which was a jewel of ſmall value, 
and was going to receive it from her hand, ſhe 
changed the jewel, and gave me one in its ſtead worth 
two thouſand crowns. She did not forget to men- 
tion, that my father had often carried the queen, 
her mother, in his arms. After all this, the prin- 
ceſs very obliging!y told my wife, that her reſent- 
ment againſt me had never extended to her, whoſe 
diſpoſition the loved, She ſaid a thouſand obliging 
things of M. de Saint-Martin, my wife's uncle, 
who had been firſt gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the king; and of madam de Saint-Martin, the ſiſter 
of M. de Mioſſens, and conſequently a near relation 
of her own. 

Madam de Roſny left her extremely well ſatisfied, 
and fully determined to uſe her utmoſt endeavours 
to reſtore me to her favour. She made no attempts 


* Henry d'Albret, baron de Mioſſens. 
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1596. this firſt viſit, but afterwards, obſerving to the 
princeſs the attention I ſhewed in ſettling the aſ- 


ſignments for the payment of the offices of her 
houſhold; and repreſenting to her, that it was by 
repeated orders from his majeſty that I had ſubdued 
the reluctance I had tv accept of that commiſſion 
which had offended her, Madam de la Force, who 
was then at the princeſs's toilet, joined my wife; 
and what ſurpriſed me greatly, being ſupported by 
the ladics de Rohan and de la Barre, they prevailed 
upon her to ſend for me that moment. From the 
time that the princeſs was convinced of my inno- 
cence, ſhe had ſo great a degree of friendſhip far 
me as to confide all her ſecrets to me alone: ſhe. 
propoſed and promoted with all her intereſt the 
marriage of my eldeſt daughter with the duke of 


Rohan, her neareſt relation * on the ſide of the de- 


ceaſed queen her mother, and the heir of her eſtate 
in Navarre. The king did not then approve of 
this match, though he did afterwards. And laſtly, 
when this princeſs ſet out for Lorrain, ſufficiently 
diſcontented, as it is well known, with the court 
of France, ſhe declared publicly, that there were 
only three perſons in it whom ſhe eſteemed, and 
that I was one of them, 

_ Hoſtilities between the king's party and that of 
the league continued, during the years 1595 and 
1596, in the ſame parts of the kingdom as in the 
preceding years: in Britanny, between meſſieurs 


d' Aumont and de Saint-Luc, and the duke of 


Mercœur; and in the provinces in the ſouth of 
France, where ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes happened 
between meſſieurs de Ventadour, de la Rochefou- 
caut, de Chateauneuf, de Saint-Angel, de Loſtange, 
de Chambaret, and other officers on the king's 


Henry II. of that name, duke 
de Rohan, c. who married Mar- 
garet de Bethune, as ſhall be ſeen 
in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs, was 
grardſon to Rene 1, of that name, 


7 


viſcount de Rohan, and Iſabella 
D' Albret, daughter to John king 
of Navarre, See in all the genea- 
logiſts the other alliances of this il- 
luſtrious houſe with that of France. 
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ſide * ; and meſſieurs de Pompadour, de Raſtignac, x 595. 
de Saint Chamant, de Montpeſat, de La Chapelle 


Biron, and other leaguers. The defeat of the Cro- 
cans, the ſiege of Blaye, the ſacking of Agen, and 
the death of the duke of Rochefoucaut, are the moſt 
remarkable events that happened in the Limoſin 
and the adjacent places. Leſdiguieres continued 
the war with equal ſucceſs in Dauphine, Provence, 
and Piedmont ; ſometimes againſt the duke of Sa- 
voy, and ſometimes againſt the duke of Epernon. 
The concluſion of all theſe expeditions was the en- 
tire defeat of the duke of Savoy, who, thinking to 
derive ſome advantages from the diſunion of the 
dukes of Guiſe and Epernon, had marched as far ag 
Provence, from whence he was ſhamefully driven 
back; and likewiſe that of the duke of Epernon, 
who yielding to his rival the duke of Guiſe, aſſiſted 


* Anne de Levis, duke de Ven- 
tadour, governor of Limoſin, and 
lieutenant-general for the king in 
Languedoc he died in 1622, Fran- 
cis de la Rochefoucaut, prince of 
Marfillac. René de Saint-Marthe, 
ſieur de Chateauneuf. Charles de 
Rochefort de Saint-Angel. Lewis 
Francis de Loſtange, or Louſtange. 


N. de Chambaret, otherwiſe called 


Chambert, governor of Limoſin. 
Lewis viſcount Pompadour. N. de 
Raſtignac, John de Saint-Cham- 
ant, or Antony his brother. They 
afterwards were all of the king's 
party, Henry Des-Pres de Mont- 
pezat, N. de Charbonniere, fieur 
de la Chapelle Biron, 

+ Moſt of the events which the 
author mentions here, happened 
before the year 1595. The count 
de Rochefoucaut had been dead 
vince the year 1591, having been 
killed, as we ſaid before, at the 
battle of Saint- Yrier- la-perche, 
The viſcount de Pompadour was 
likewiſe dead in 1591. The tak- 
ing of Agen by the count de la 
Roche, ſon to marechal de Matig- 
non, was likewiſe in the ſame year 
1591, Blaye was beſieged in the 
jJear 1593, by the ſame marechal, 


who, notwithitanding the defeat of 
a Spaniſh ſquadron, was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. The Crocans, ſo 
called from Croc, a village in the 
Limofin, where they began to aſ- 
ſemble themſelves, were alſo de- 
feated about the ſame time by 
Chambert, or Chambaret, the go- 
vernor of that province: and aſter- 
wards, the marechal de Matignon 
completed their final diſperſion and 
overthrow in Languedoc, more by 
ſtraragem than by open force. 
Conſult, as to all theſe events, the 
hiſtorians above quoted; as alſo 
ſee, in the particular hiſtory of the 
conſtable de Leſdiguieres, the ex- 
peditions of this hero, famous for 
the victories at Epernon, Pontchat- 
ra, Vinon, &c. and for the taking 
of the fort d'Exiles, of Cahors, and 
of a great number of other places; 
whereby he became maſter of all 
Savoy, an? a part of Piedmont, 

Befides 2 war, France was ſore 
afflicted this year 1596, with a 
plague and famine, which were oc- 
caſioned by the utter inverſion of 
the ſeaſons; for Etoile ſays, that 
there was a ſummer in April, an 
autumn in May, and a winter in 
June, | 
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by the ſame Leſdiguieres, d' Ornano, and the 
counteſs of Sault's party, was left without any re- 
ſource, and reduced to the neceflity of imploring 


the king's clemency, by letrers conceived in terms 


ot the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, which his majeſty receiv- 
ed at Gaillon. His letters were very ſoon after fol- 
lowed by himſelf; he came and threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, which was a kind of triumph for 
Henry, this duke's humiliation, with that of Bou- 
illon, and de la Tremouille, being amongſt the 
number of thoſe things he moſt earneſtly deſired. 
During his ſtay at Amiens, the king took ſeveral 
pew meaſures to facilitate my being joined in the 
council of finances. This prince, who by an effect 
of the native rectitude of is own mind, could not 
believe it poſſible for men to be as corrupt as they 
really were; and by the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition 
incapable of proceeding to extremities till he had 
tried all other methods, had for a long time ima- 
gined, that he ſnould at length bring this body to 
manage the revenue of the ſtate with wiſdom and 
ceconomy ; and this important reformation was not 
ſo difficult, but that it might be produced by the 
advice of one man of induſtry and integrity, whom 
he would aſſociate with thoſe that compoſed it. 
With this view, he ſpoke both in public and pri- 
vate to meſſieurs of the council to receive me a- 
mongſt them: however great their reluctance was, 
they durſt not openly reject a propoſition, which 
being made in this manner, reſembled rather an in- 
treaty than a command. | 
I confeſs ſincerely, that I was not fo eaſtly brought 
to yield to this medium. His majeſty, in a private 
converſation, told me it was his deſire I ſhould en- 
deavour to gain the good-will of meſſieurs of the 
council, and by ſome inſtances of complaiſance, re- 
move the ſuſpicions they had entertained, that if I 
Joined their ſociety it would be only to do them bad 
offices; ſo that I might engage them by my beha- 
viour to make it their own requeſt that I ſhould be 
aſſociated amongſt them. I did not heſitate a mo- 
ment 
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ment in replying, that this appeared to me to be the 1596. 
worſt way imaginable of being introduced into the ww 


council of the finances, to owe it as an obligation 
to thoſe who governed them; and knowing to well 
as I did the diſpoſitions of this ſociety, I could not 
ſerve them and the ſtate at the fame time. The 
king, who did not like to be contradicted, and who 
likewiſe rememb red my diſputes with the duke of 
Nevers, ſuppoſed I had ſtill ſome remains of re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe gentlemen, and thought he 
perceived a kind of haughtineſs in my anſwer, and 
a tenaciouſneſs of my own opinion, told me, with 
ſome quicknels, that he had no defire to irritate 
every one upon my account; therefore, without 
making any more attempts to bring me into the fi- 
nances, he would ſeek for ſome other employment 
for me, ſince he knew I could not continue in a ſtate 
of inactivity. 

He had ſtill ſome remains of diſpleaſure in his 
countenance when he quitted me to viſit madam de 
Liancourt, who enquiring the cauſe, repreſented 
to him, that he would never be ſerved with fidelity 
til] he found a man who, from a regard only to the 
public good, would not fear to draw upon himſelf 
the hatred of the financiers. As tor me, I looked 
upon my engaging in the finances as farther off than 
ever; and reflecting that my employment would 
henceforwards be reduced to treaties and negotia- 
tions, an office which ſeldom fails to bring certain 
ruin upon any man who would maintain his rank in 
it with dignity, and his reputation with honour, I 
reſolved to explain myſelf to his majeſty, and pre- 
vail upon him to approve of a ſcheme that would at 
leaſt ſecure to me the reimburſement of all my ex- 
pences. But Henry did not give me time to make 
this propolal to him: when I approached he told 
me, that upon the repreſentation madam de Lian- 
court had made him, he was now brought over to 
my opinion, and that without any longer delay, he 
Was going to declare bis intentions publicly, after 
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1596, having, for form's ſake, imparted them firft to the 
WA conſtable and Villeroi, to whom it belonged to dif. 


patch my patents. Theſe two gentlemen came very 
ſeaſonably into the king's apartment, and received 
this order; the conſtable by a bow, and Villeroi 
by ſaying, he would give me the patents as ſoon as 
he could meet with a precedent of the proper form. 
In the afternoon, when the king was gone to 
hunt, I went to make my acknowledgments to the 
marchioneſs de Monceaux (for this was the title 
that madam de Liancourt had lately taken); after 
which I thought I was obliged, in civility, to viſit 
monſieur de Villeroi, of whom, inſtead of the pa- 
tents, I aſked for a warrant, which would have an- 
ſwered the ſame purpoſe. Villeroi made an evaſive 
reply, and during three or four days that I preſſed 
him, always deferred the affair on various pretences 
till the next day. At laſt, the king left Amiens to 
go to Monceaux, and paſſed by Liancourt, where 
Liancourt, his firſt equerry, received and treated 
him very ſplendidly. It was in this place that they 
determined to uſe their utmoſt efforts againſt me. 
Liancourt, at Villerot's ſolicitation, invited the 
chancellor, who was his intimate friend, and the 
other members of the council, who came to that 
place by the king's order, to ſtay at his houſe dur- 
ing the king's reſidence there. They took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, of being always near the 
king, to labour effectually for my excluſion from 
the council. The method they made uſe of was 
not to attack me directly, but to inſinuate to the 
king, that I was not fit for this employment, in 
which, they ſaid, for want of that experience which 
only a long habitude can give, it would not be poſ- 
ſible to avoid committing a thouſand faults, the 
leaſt of which was able to ruin, without reſource, 
the credit. and conſequently bring on the deſtruc- 
tion of, the ſtate. Theſe diſcourſes were ſo often 
repeated, in the king's preſence (for they deſignedly 
turned the converſation upon that ſubject) and _ 
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ſo great an appearance of ſincerity, that the king 1396. 
was at laſt ſhaken by them, and when at the ſame www 


time he found theſe gentlemen could with ſuch fa- 
cility form the greateſt projects, diſcourſe with ſuch 
clearneſs upon the ſtrength and intereſts of the ſtate, 
calculate the revenues of it with che utmoſt exact- 
neſs, in a word, were poſſeſſed in appearance of the 
whole ſcience of commerce in its full extent, and of 
every other method by which a ſtate is rendered flou- 
riſhing; and eſpecially that they converſed with each 
other in a language hardly intelligible to any bur 
themfelves ; and, influenced till more by the long 
preparation which they repreſented as abſolutely 
neceſſary before any one could be received into the 
council, he thought that the preſent bad ſtate of the 
finances was not the greateſt misfortune with which 
they were threatned. His majeſty likewiſe, look- 
ing upon all this as a proof of their repentance, 
and from the apprehenſions he had juſt given them 
expecting to lee a very great alteration in their con- 
duct, no longer entertained a deſign of aſſociating 
me amongſt them. 

Villeroi, who during this time continuèd at A- 
miens, yet was not the leſs informed of all the mea- 
ſures taken by a body whom he directed as he pleaſ- 


cc, ſeized this opportunity to fend my patents to 


the king, which he could not diſpenſe with himſelf 
from diſpatching, after the expreſs orders he had 
received from his majeſty. When they were tranſ- 
mitred to the king, he had left Liancourt, having 
ſtaid there only a day, and was then at Monceaux, 
where, ſtill under the influence of theſe ſuggeſtions, 
he pave them to Beringhen, telling him to keep 
them without ſaying any thing to me, till he had 
orders to the contrary. Beringhen, who was one 
of my friends, diſcovered the ſecret to me, which 
I kept faithfully. Fifteen days paſſed in this man- 
ner. The king did not ſpeak to Beringhen about 
my patents, and meſſieurs of the council, blinded 
by their ſucceſs, inſtead of that ſincere repentance 
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1596. which his majeſty expected from them, gave him 
WV new proots or their artifice and infinerrity, and ſuch 


groſs ones, that they forced him to cruſh them 
with the blow which they might, without much 
difficulty, have avoided. 

The king diſcovered that the council had juſt 
farmed out the ſubſidies of Normandy for thirty 
thouſand crowns, and to defraud the treaſury cf 
this ſum, ſo much leſs than the true valug of the 
revenues, they had applied it all to the diſcharging 
the old demands upon it. With a little attention, 
he convinced himſelf of other faults in their con- 
duct; that the five large farms did not produce the 
fourth part of their value, becauſ- Zamet, Gondy, 
and other farmers of the king's revenues, who were 
employed in them, being connived at by the gentle- 
men of the council, divided with them the immenſe 

rofits that accrued from thoſe farms. The avarice 
of theſe people was not yet ſated, and, under pre- 
tence of the loſſes at Calais, Cambray, Ardres, &c. 
they allowed ſuch drawbacks upon all the other 
parts of the king's revenues, that, inſtead of in- 
crealing, they grew perceptibly leſs. The king, 
amidſt that juſt indignation which this Knowledge 
inſpired, ſent for me, and commanded me to go to 
Paris, to enquire from whence ſo great a diſſipation 
of the money proceeded, which could only take its 
riſe from the council. I replied, that his majeſty 
having, withour doubt, revoked the order he had 
given to Villeroi, to diſpatch my patents, ſince I 
had nor received them, I had no right to mix with 
the council, or to meddle with the affairs tranſacted 
by it. * How!” ſaid Henry, concealing his con- 
{iooſoch of this reproach, ** then Beringhen has 
ce not given you your patents, and a letter from 
& Viljeroi, which he has had theſe fifteen days: 
you ſee this heavy German would have forgot 
* them.” While, by the king” s orders, I went to 
make preparations for my journey, that I might 
reach Claye that evening, his * ſpoke to Be- 
| | ringhen, 
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ringhen, who conſented to take all the blame upon 1 596. 
himſelf. During this interval, a thought came into 


my head, which I communicated to the king when 
J returned to receive his laſt orders, I told him, 


that I thought it would be neceſſary for me to go, 


before the day appointed for the opening of the 
ſtates, to ſome of the principal diſtricts of the king- 
dom, to procure there a more certain account of the 

relent ſtate of his mazeſty*s revenues, the diminu- 
tion they had ſuffered, and the augmentations they 
would admit of, to the end that his majeſty might 
regulate his demands upon the ſtates according to 
this ſcheme, which, however imperfect, might ſtill, 
in proportion, throw ſome light upon the ſtrength 
of the more diſtant diſtricts, and conſequently upon 
the whole kingdom: that, beſides this advantage, 
1 did not deſpair of procuring for him, in thoſe di- 
ſtricts only which I ſhould viſit, the three or four 
hundred thouſand crowns which he had demanded in 
vain of the council. I thought it would be uſeleſs, 
and even imprudent, to take upon myſelf to make 
this examination, without ſuch an inſtrument as 


appeared to me to be the moſt effectual means to 


prevent my being deceived, which was a full power 
from the king to ſuſpend the contumacious receiv- 
ers and overſeers from the exerciſe of their office, 
or even to diſcard them entirely, and to reward the 
megriep of thoſe who had been zealous for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 

Henry approved of the eſſential part of this 
ſcheme, but altered ſomething of the mauner in 
which it was to be propoſed to the council. He 
was of opinion that I ſhould take ſuch meaſures in 
offering this advice to them, that thoſe who moſt 
valued themſelves upon the ſtrength of their genius, 

ſuch as Sancy, Schomberg, Freſne, and La Grange- 
leroi, might ſeize the hint firſt themſelves, and fo 
paſs, at leaſt in part, for the authors of it; and 
;kewiſe, that each one in the company might flatter 
himſelf that this commiſſion would be given to him, 
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1596. or through his means, to the intendants and maſ- 
ww ters of requeſts who were wholly at his devotion. 


Nothing could be more prudent than this medium, 
which gratified alike the vanity of ſome, and the 
avarice of all. Accordingly I took my place in the 
council, where, by a miracle, to be found only in 


courts, my collegues, who inwardly pined with 


vexation, ſuffered nothing but joy to appear in 
thar'countenances, words, and behaviour. I was 
almoſt deceived myſelf by that profuſion of praiſes 
with which the chancellor loaded me, and the man- 
ner in which he told me I had been expected by 
them with the utmoſt impatience: ſuch is the art 
of courtiets; they ſettle it amongſt themſelves, that 
however groſsly they play the counterfeit, they ſhall 
not laugh at each other. 

The treaty with the duke of Matenne, which had 
been agreed upon ſome time before, was concluded 
during the king's ay at Monceaux. When the 
king was at Amiens, the duke had ſent a man to 
him, named D*Eftienne, to know what place would 
be agreeable to his majeſty, for him to come and 
pay him his reſpects, and the king appointed Mon- 
ceaux, in conſideration of the duke's indiſpoſiti- 
on, which would not permit him to make longer 


journies than from Amiens to Soiſſons, where he 


reſided . The king was walking in his park, at- 
tended only by me, and holding my hand, when 
the duke of Maienne arrived, who put one knee to 
the ground, with the loweſt ſubmiſſions, and added 
to a promiſe of inviolable fidelity his acknowledg- 
ments to his majeſty for having forced him, he ſaid, 
from the arrogance of the Spaniards, and the ſub- 
tilty of the Italians. Henry, who, as ſoon as he 
ſaw him approach, had advanced to meet him, em- 
braced him thrice, and, -forcing him to riſe, em- 


- * UEtolle tells the ſtory other- in placing this interview in 159 5- 
wiſe : but in this the duke de Sully See the Chronol, Novenn. liv, viii. 
is more to be depended upon. Pe- p. 599. 
refixe has likewiſe been migaken 
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braced him again with that goodneſs which he never 1596. 
withheld from a ſubject that returned to his duty; Www 


then taking his hand, he made him walk with him 
in his park, converſing with him familiarly upon 
the embelliſhments he deſigned to make in it. The 
king walked fo faſt, that the duke of Maienne, 
equally fatigued by his ſciatica, his fat, and the 
heat of the weather, ſuffered great torments with- 
out daring to complain. The king perceiving it, 
by the duke's being red and in a ſweat, whiſpered 
me, If I walk longer, faid he, with this c 

« lent body, I ſhall revenge myſelf upon him, 
without any great difficulty, for all the miſchiefs 
« he has done us.” Then turning to the duke of 
Maienne, “ Tell me truly, couſin,” purſued he, 
„ do | not walk a little too faſt for you.” The 
duke replied, that he was a'moſt ſtifled ; and thar, 
if his majeſty walked but a very little while longer, 
he would kill him without deſigning it. Hold 
there, coufin,” replied the king with a ſmile, 
embracing him again, and lightly tapping his ſhoul- 
der, “ for this is all the vengeance you will ever 


* receive from me.” The duke of Maienne, fen- 


ſibly affected with this frank behaviour, attempted 
to kneel and kiſs the hand his majeſty gave him; 
and proteſted that he would henceforwards ſerve 
him even againſt his own children. “ I believe it,“ 
laid Henry; “and that you may love and ſerve 
me a long time, go to the caltle and reſt and re- 
* freſh yourſelf, for you have much need of it. I 
© will give you a couple of bottles of Arbois wine, 
for I know you do not hate it: here is Roſny, 
* whom I refign to accompany you; he ſhall do 
* the honours of my houſe, and attend you to your 
chamber; he is one of my oldeſt ſervants, and 
one of thoſe who is moſt rejoiced at your reſolv- 
<* 1ng to ſerve, and love me affectionately.“ The 
king continuing his walk, left me with the duke of 
Malenne, whom I conducted to a ſummer-houſe to 
repole himſelf, and afterwards attended him to = 
. | horſe, 
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1596. horſe, as much ſatisfied with the King and I as we 
X were both with him. 


The king thought Monceaux ſo agreeable a place, 
that he ſtaid there longer than he had at firſt in- 
tended: he ſent for the conſtable and Villeroi from 
Amiens, and ordered the council of the finances to 
reſide at Meaux, for the conveniency of receiving 
his commands. I had not yet propoſed in it my 
ſcheme of viſiting the diſtricts. His majeſty, being 
convinced that it muſt have good conſequences, 
took upon himſelf the care of propoſing it. At the 
firſt hint he gave of it, the counſellors, who thought 
none but themſelves could be deſigned for this em- 
ployment, and each of whom was attentive to his 
own particular intereſt, without prejudicing that of 
the ſociety in general, approved of the deſign ; but 
were greatly ſurpriſed, when they found that, a- 
mongſt them all, che king only named La Grange- 
le- roi for this purpoſe, and appointed him two diſ- 
tricts: his majeſty filled up the other commiſſions 
with the names of meſſieurs De Caumartin * and 
Bizouze, for two diſtricts each ; and with thoſe of 
the other two maſters of requeſts, for one diſtrict 
each: four of the chiet and molt extenſive ones were 
aſſigned to me. The gentlemen of the council be- 
gan now to repent that they had not hindered the 
execution of a plan, which would produce a full 
proof of their injuſtice: they united their utmoſt 
endeavours to render it uſeleſs, or at leaſt to traverſe 
jt as much as poſlible. Their malice was all direct- 
zed againſt me; for by the copfidence the king 
placed in me, and the part I had acted in this at- 
fair, they gueſſed the truth. I was accuſed of ig- 
norance, raſhneſs, and obſtinacy, and other faults 
ſtill more glaring; and had no ſooner begun to ex- 


* Lovjs le Fevre, ſeigneur de died the following year, in the 
Caumartin, was ſent into the Li- ſeventy ſecond year of his age. He 
onnois, Berry, and Auvergne: we had the ſame elogiums given him 
ſhall ſpeak of him hereafter. He by hiſtorians as M. Sully beſtows 
was keeper cf the ſeals in 1622, on him in the ſequel, 
after the death of M. De Vic, and | 
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erciſe the duties of my employment, than I pet- 1596. 
ceived that, by an effect of their foreſight, they jaa 


taken all the neceſſary meaſures with the treaſurers 


of France, the receivers general and particular, 
comptrollers, clerks, and the loweſt officers in the 
revenue. Theſe people, almoſt all of whom had 
either ſold, or blindly devoted themſelves to their 
wills, were ready to do whatever was required of 
them; ſome abſented themſelves, and left their of- 
fices ſhut up; others preſented me with a ſtate of 
their accounts, drawn vp with all that art which 


may be expected from men who make a ſcience of 
roguery : others contented themſelves with ſhewing 


me the orders of meſſieurs De Freſne, D'Incarville, 
and Des Barreaux, by which they were forbid to 


communicate their regiſters and accounts to any 


perſon whatever. 


To this exceſs of malice I at firſt oppoſed only 


patience and gentleneſs. I exhorted, I endeayoured 
to perſuade, upon the principles of honour and 
Juſtice, who were ſtrangers to both: after- 
wards, I cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the de- 
ſign of aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom was to 
ſuppreſs that great number of offices and clerkſhips, 
eſpecially the treaſury, the leaſt uſeful of all the ſo- 
cieties, yet the moſt difficult to manage; and that 
none were to be continued in their places but thoſe. 
who made themſelves worthy of that diſtinction, 


by a ſincerity which, on this occaſion, would prove 


their regard to the public good. This threat pro- 
ducing no effect upon perſons who were ſecretly. 
ſupported by the council itſelf, I was obliged to 
make uſe of the power I had received, and inter- 
dicted moſt of theſe dangerous officers, cauſing the 
duties of their employment to be exerciſed by two 
out of each body, whom I choſe amongſt all thoſe 
that appeared to have the beſt principles. By theſe 
means I made myſelf maſter of all the regiſters and 
accounts, Which ſerved me for a clue to enter that 
labyrinth of impoſitions and robberies. 


What 
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What a ſcene had I there before me! It would be 


A Vain to attempt an account of the tricks and ſubtil- 


ties of this miſchievous trade, or an enumeration of 
concealments, forgeries, miſrepreſentations, and 
productions of the ſame evidences, to ſerve different 
purpoſes ; not to mention the contrivance of an ar- 
tificial confuſion, through which thoſe wretches ſee 
with great clearneſs, though, to every other eye, 
all is darkneſs and inextricable perplexity, I con- 
tent myſelf with remarking that, by clearing only 
two old accounts, and bringing together the re- 
ceipts and letters of exchange of the year current, 
and the year preceding, I eaſily collected more than 
five hundred thouſand crowns, which was loſt to the 
king. It may be judged what a ſum would have 
been raiſed, if, from all thoſe who were thus em- 
ployed, a rigorous reſtitution had been demanded 
of all that they fraudulently gained in ſo long a 
courſe of diſhoneſty, out of the different ſums that 
had paſſed their fingers, ſince only from aſſignments 
for old debts, arrears of long ſtanding, and orders 
payable to the bearer, ſo much money was reco- 
vered. My partners were not as fortunate or as 
exact as myſelf; all, except Caumartin, who brought 
the'king two hundred thouſand livres, paid his ma- 
jeſty only in long memorials of improvements to be 
made in the farming his revenues; yet the king had 
choſen theſe perſons with the greateſt care. But it 
is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould act in this manner, 
for to dare the hatred of a ſociety ſo powerful as 
that of the financiers in France, to be proof againſt 
the preſents and allurements, againſt the turns and 
artifices of all their dependents, the greateſt part of 
whom do not want underſtanding, and make uſe 
of it only to dazzle, corrupt, and deceive, requires 
a degree of courage and tortitude of which few per- 
ſons are capable, | 

Mean time the gentlemen of the council, who 
had intelligence of all my proceedings in the pro- 


vinces, were in a ſituation that may be eaſily ima- 
gined: 
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gined: unleſs they found means to render all my 1596, 
endeavours uſeleſs, or to ruin me before my return. 
their reparation and intereſt would be entirely loft, 
My abſence afforded them all the conveniency they - 
could wiſh for to proſecute this deſign ; every thing 
that malice could ſuggeſt was ſaid and done, by 
them and their emiſſaries, to prejudice the king a- 
gainſt me: they never mentioned me but as a tytant, 
who drained the people of all their ſubſtance, by the 
molt cruel extortions, without procuring any ad- 
N to the king; ſince the ſums with which ] 
took ſuch pains to fill his treaſury, being deſigned 
for the payment of penſions ta the princes of the 
blood, and ſalaries of the great officers of the crown, 
they would be only placed in his coffers, to be taken 
out again immediately. Notwithſtanding tbe in- 
vectives and impoſtures of this dreadful cabal, none 
of whoſe practices againſt me I was unacquainted 
with, I continued to perform my duty; and they 
had no other effect than to increaſe my diligence in 
the execution of my plan, and my precaution in 
taking ſuch meaſures as would effectually put a ſtop 
to their accuſations. „ 
Henry, who had at firſt given no credit to their 
reports, beginning afterwards to apprehend ſome 
bad conſequences from my inexperience in thoſe 
affairs, deſired me, in his letters, to return as ſoon 
as poſſible: but, at length, when my enemies had 
made their party fo ſtrong, that there was a general 
outcry againſt me at court, the king was prevailed: 
upon to believe that I ſhould uſe the power I Was 
poſſeſſed of with a ſeverity that would make even 
him odious to the people; and then, inftead of an 
mvitation, I received an abſolute order to return to 
Paris. I obeyed without murmuring, though great- 
ly concerned to be thus ſtopped in the midſt of my 
endeavours for his ſervice. I cauſed the accounts 
of my four diſtricts to be immediately drawn ups 
and ſigned by eight receivers- general; and not hav- 
ing time to convert the kifteen hundred thouſand 
CrUWns 
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1596. crowns I had raiſed into a leſs bulky coin, I loaded 
WVV ſeventy carts with them, making the eight receiv- 


ers-general accompany them, under the guard of a 
provolt and thirty of the marſhal-ſeamen, who con- 
ducted them to Rouen, where the king then was, 
on account of the opening of the ſtates. 

Of all the flanders which had been invented by 
the gentlemen of the council, to procure my dif- 
grace, none ſeemed to them ſo ſpecious as to make 
the king believe, that I had filled the prifons with 
the- officers and clerks of his finances; to which 
they thought fit to add that, through an inſolent 
vanity, I brought along fifty of the principal ones 
bound in my train. The king, who ſuſpected no 
falſhood in ſo poſitive a charge, received me, when 
on my arrival at Rouen-I went to pay him my re- 
ſpects, with an air that convinced me my enemies 
had been very active in their endeavours to hurt me. 
He did me the honour indeed to embrace me, but 
with a coldneſs and reſerve which were not uſual with 
him. He aſked me why I had given myſelf the 
uſeleſs trouble of bringing money along with me, 
which I knew belonged to perſons whom he had no 
inclination to diſoblige ; ; and was greatly ſurpriſed 
to hear that not one denier of it was due to the 
princes of the blood, nor to any of the penſionaries 
of the ſtate, who were all paid the April quarter, 


and would be likewiſe as exactly thoſe of July and 


October, ſince I had not taken up any of the pay · 
ments before hand. The king, after obliging me 
to repeat theſe words ſeveral rimes, and even to 
ſwear to the truth of them, broke into an exclama- 
tion againſt thoſe wicked detractors, and impudent 
impoſtures, as he called them; ** hut,” added he, 
* what do you intend to do with the receivers and 
* officers, whom you keep priſoners in your train?“ 
The aſtoniſhment into which this queſtion threw 
me, was alone ſufficient to convince the king of the 
falſhood of this accuſation ; nor was it difficult for 
me to perceive that moment, that the malice of 

MEU1.EUTS 
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and tbat it would diſcloſe more effectually the ſecret 


motives of their conduct than any thing I could ſay 
to him. His majeſty required no other explanation 
from me; on the contrary, he loaded me with 
praiſes, and gave me a thouſand proots of his friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. 

Having been told that the ſum I had raiſed muſt 
be very conſiderable, upon his aſking me what it 
was, I replied, that being unwilling to keep any 
part of it in my hands, either for my charges, ex- 

nces, or penſion, that the receivers-general might 
find the full ſum ſpecified in the accounts, and learn 
from thence never to keep back any part of his re- 
venues, his majeſty might himſelf deduct my ex- 

nces from the fifteen hundred thouſand crowns 
which I had brought him. A ſum ſo conſiderable 
gave great pleaſure to the king, who was in extreme 
neceflity for money : he told me, that he would 
take care my expences ſhould be all paid; and that 
beſides my penſion of ten thouſand livres a month, 
which he raiſed to eighteen, he would preſent me 
with the ſum of ſix thouſand crowns, as a reward 
for the ſervice I had juſt done him. He command- 
ed me to ſay nothing of what had paſſed between 
him and me, and ſent me to lay apart from the 
money I had brought him what was neceſſary for 
the payment of the ſix companies of Swiſs, at the 


rate of eighteen hundred crowns a company, and to - 


give it them the next day. 

I returned to my carriages, which ſtood in two 
courts belonging to the ſieur de Martinbault, under 
the ſame guard that had conducted them to Rouen. 
ordered them to be unloaded, and the barrels that 


contained the money to be placed in apartments, 


the locks of which were changed, and ſecured by 
large padlocks, with three keys to each; the two 
receivers had one a · piece and myſelf the third, The 
next morning I ſent the Swiſs officers the ten thou- 
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1596. ſand crowns that were due to them by three clerks, 
ww eſcorted by ten of the guard. 


A ſhort time after 1 had ſent away this eſcort, 
Sancy, to whom the king had ſaid, that he muſt 
pay the Swifs, and who was generally charged with 


this employment, ſent me a billet, in which he de- 


fired me to deliver to the ſieur Le-Charran, the 
bearer, ninety thouſand crowns for the payment of 
the Swiſs. Theſe were the terms in which the bil- 
let was conceived ; for this counſellor would have 
thought it a degradation of his high rank to have 
condeſcended to any politeneſs or explanation with 
his collegues. I was equally offended at the ſtiff 
air of this letter, and the impudent demand of a 
fam that I knew to be three times more than was 


due; therefore anſwered the bearer haughtily, that 


I neither knew Sancy, his writing, nor his orders. 
„ How ! do you not know Sancy!” ſaid Charron, 
ſurprized, no doubt, at my preſumption, for at 
this name the whole council trembled, the rank 
Sancy held in it approaching very near to that of 
fuperintendant. Perceiving that I had no intention 
to ſend any other anſwer, he went back to report it 
with all the timidity of a fervant who is apprehen- 
five of awakening the bad humours of his maſter. 
Unfortunately for Sancy, he repeated my meffage 
before ſeveral perſons who were witneſſes like wiſe 
of his tranſports, © We ſhall ſoon fee,” ſaid he, 
ſwearing, + whether he knows me or not.“ Then, 
after loading me with what invectives he thought 
fit, he went directly to Saint-Ouen to the king. 
„Well, Sancy,” faid his mazeſty to him, have 
you been to pay our Swiſs?” © No, fire,” te- 
plied Sancy, with a ſullen air, © I cannot go, for it 
does not pleaſe your monſieur de Roſny that! 
« ſhould, who plays the emperor in his apartment, 
fits upon his barrels of money like an ape upon a 
« block, and fays he knows no one; and I am not 
«- fare whether you will have more credit with him 


than any one elſe. + How is this!“ hr 
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the king, I ſee you will never be weary of doing 1596. 
« this man bad offices, becauſe I confide in him 


« and he ſerves me diligently.” His majeſty added, 
that my refuſal was ſo much the leſs probable, as I 
had, by his order, agreed to give this money to the 
Swiſs. Sancy ſupported his aſſertion by the teſti- 
mony of Le-Charron, whom he had brought along 
with him. The king, ſuſpecting ſome new inſtance 
of malignity, ordered Biart, one of his grooms of 
the bedchamber, to go and fetch me. 

As ſoon as he ſaw me, he aſked me what had 
happened between Sancy and me. © I am going 
eto tell you, fire,” replied I boldly : and accord- 
ingly, without fearing the reſentment of the terrible 
Sancy, I related all that had paſſed, in terms that 
ſufficiently mortified his vanity. Sancy, who was 
not of a temper to yield, became more inſolent than 
before, and aſſuming an imperious tone, an alterca- 
tion ſo ſpirited enſued between us, although in the 
king's preſence, that his majeſty was obliged to 
command us to be ſilent. That inſtant, ceaſing to 
ſpeak to my adverſary, I turned towards the king, 


and intreated him to give me no ſuperior in affairs 


wherein I acted ſolely by his order. The gallery 
at Saint-Ouen, where this ſcene paſſed, was crouded 
with a great number of perſons, who, being weary 
of Sancy's inſolence, rejoiced to ſee him ſuffer this 
little diſgrace. It would have been very diffi- 
cult,“ ſaid ſome, as I was afterwards informed, 
* for two ſuch genĩuſſes to have exerciſed the ſame 
* employments, without one of them being ſup- 
<« planted by the other; but in the humour the king 
eis in at preſent, the beſt ceconomiſt will be his 
* choice.” Others beheld my increaſe of favour 
with envy; and others, who probably had very 
little regard for either of us, laughed at the novelty 
of the light, and cried, There is one hot-headed 
man, who has met with another that will ſtick 


« by him,” 
7% The 
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Fhe report of thoſe great ſums with which I had 


cilled the king's coffers was no ſooner ſpread, than 


I wes overwhelmed with the demands of an infinite 
number of his creditors, moſt of whom were ſent 
by meſſieurs of the council; who through impa- 
tience to ſee it diflipated ſoon, agreed with the cre- 


ditors to have the uſual drawbacks upon their debts, 


My principal view in railing this money being to 
make a fund for thoſe military expeditions which 
the king was ſhortly to begin, without his being 
obliged to load the people with new impoſts, I was 
reſolved not to ſuffer it to be ſquandered away; 
and therefore reſiſted all their importunities, and 
continued unmoved by their inſolence and threats. 
But reflecting afterwards, that there was an abſo- 
Jute neceſſity for ſending home the eight receivers- 
general, who alone were acquainted with the uſes 
to which I put this money, I was afraid of giving 
too much occaſion for ſlander, by keeping ſo large 
a ſum in my poſſeſſion after their departure; and [ 
reſolved to ſend it to the royal treaſury. The king, 
. who thought his money was no where ſecure but in 
my hands, endeavoured ſeveral times to vanquiſh 
my ſcruples; but in vain : I was determined to pre- 
vent the leaſt ſuſpicion upon this occaſion, and there- 
fore confided it to the care of the two treaſurers, 
Morfontaine and Gobelin. I removed his majeſty's 
fears by promiſing him that I would obſerve fo 
carefully how this money was laid out, that he 
mould not ſuffer the leaſt loſs. I ſeparated, in the 
preſence of the receivers, thoſe ſums that were ne- 
ceſſary for the payment of the army, the expence 
of an artillery of twenty pieces of cannon, with 
double equipages, a ſufficient quantity of powder, 
beſides a convoy of other implements neceſſary tor 
a ſiege, ſuch as pick-axes, &c. which I cauſed to 
be carricd to Amiens. I likewiſe laid aſide fifty 
- thouſand crowns more for the king's privy purſe, 
out of which he generally beſtowed preſents, un- 


- known to the catholics, on many old officers and 
| proteſi.ant 
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proteſtant ſoldiers who had ſerved him faithfully in 1596. 
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his wars. The remainder, which | calculated with www 


the greateſt exactnels, amounted ſtill to tour hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand crowns, and | carefully pre- 
ſerved both my {ormer accounts, and thoſe relating 
to the ſums that were taken from the total. Bur 
being deſirous of having a ſecond proof of what the 
gentlemen of the council and their receivers-general 
were capable of, I affected great negligence con- 
cerning the diſpoſal of the money; and when the 
receivers came to me, beſore they ſet out for their 
offices, to demand a copy of my accounts, I replied, 
that having no longer any concern about a ſum that 
was now under the care of other perſons, and they 
having been witneſſes themſelves of the uſes to which 
the money had been applied, I had deſtroyed thoſe 
papers, as having now ao further occaſion for them. 
This the receivers did not fail to inform their ma- 


ſters of. 


A month was paſſed fince the money was carried 


to the treaſury, during which they made ſome pay- 
ments out of it that I likewiſe pretended to keep no 
account of: but here it was not poſſib e to commit 
a miſtake; for no ſums being paid without a war- 
rant from the council, all that was neceſſary was, 


to keep an exact memorandum of it, which I did. 
Theſe warrants in a ſhort time amounted to fifty 
thouſand crowns, and conſequently there was ſtill 


four hundred thouſand in the treaſury, The king, 
however, ſome days after, demanding two hundred 
thouſand crowns to be ſent to Amiens, where the 
deſigned preparations were already made, particu- 
larly for the taking of Hedin, Sancy and the reſt 
replied, that they believed this ſum was ſtill in the 
treaſury, and that was all; and ſending for D'In- 
carville, who was likely to know belt, having the 
care of the regiſters, he aſſured the king that there 
was hardly two hundred thouſand crowns in his 
coffers. His majeſty, to whom | had ſaid three 


days before that there was till four hundred thou- 
| I 3 ſand 
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1596. ſand crowns remaining, was extremely ſurprized; 
but their aſſertions were ſo poſitive that they forced 


his belief; and he told me that I muſt certainly be 
miſtaken. 1 was ſo ſure of the contrary, that ] 
mentioned before D'Incarville himſelf, and all my 
collegues, whom his majeſty had ſent for, that there 
was a miſtake of one half of the money. D'Incar- 
ville replied, that his regiſters were more certain 
than my memory ; and offered to bring, the next 
day, an extract of all the ſums that had been paid 
out of the treaſury. I perceived from whence fo 
great a ſecurity proceeded, and I was reſolved to 
ſuffer them, till the laſt moment, to flatter them- 
ſelves that they were going to gain a complete vic- 
tory over me. I had courage enough to conceal, 
even from the king, the ſtratagem I had made uſe 
of, and to endure, without reply, the reproaches he 
made me, for letting this ſum go out of my hands, 
contrary to his deſire. 

The accounts were brought the next day, well 
atteſted, and no miſtake was found in the ſums 
which had been laid out; that would have been too 
palpable: the whole miſtake lay in the receipt, 
which was founded upon their full perſuaſion that 
J had really deſtroyed the papers which proved the 


quantity and quality of the coin carried at different 


times to the royal treaſury. I ſecretly reflected with 
aſtoniſhment on the ſubtilty with which they had 
acted with regard to this receipt, ſo as to ſpread 
over it an obſcurity impenetrable to any one who 
was not poſſeſſed of a full proof of its falſhood, and 
with what art they had given to this obſcurity an 
air of truth, and even of conviction, I aſked to ſee 
the receipts, with a feigned ill- humour, which 
ſeemed to theſe gentlemen a confeſſion of my de- 
feat, The council offered to make the receivers- 
general depoſe upon oath the numbers and contents 
of thoſe carriages which had been ſent to the royal 
treaſury. I replied, that the diſcuſſion would be 
too tedious, D'Incarville, who took great advan- 

tages 
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tages of my diſſembled perplexity, told me, that I 1596. 
might go and examine the regiſter of the finances 


upon the ſpot, ſince they cou d not be moved out 
of the offices. Although 1 eaſily comprehended 
that theſe regiſters, public and authoriſed as they 
were, might ſtill be counterfeited like the reſt, yet 
I could not imagine the manner in which it was 
done, the receipt for each of the carriages being 
ſigned by D*Araaud and De L*Hote, whoſe hand- 
writing I knew: I had therefore a curioſity to ſee 
theſe regiſters : all appeared very exact, and in the 
uſual forms. Meſſieurs of the council began then 
to inſult over me, and uſed their ſuppoſed advan- 
tages very ill. 

[ now thought it time to ſilence them, and to 
cover them in their turn with a real confuſion. Ac- 
cordingly, I produced the accounts, ſigned by the 
eight receivers. general; and likewiſe an exact me- 
morandum of all the warrants. That inſtant all 
their arrogance vaniſhed, and they would have been 
reduced to the neceſſity of confeſſing their roguery, 
had they not bethought themſelves of a contrivance 
to avoid it; but ſo poor a one, as ſtill left them all 
the diſgrace, A clerk, inſtructed by D'Incarville, 
came to the king, and told him, that L'*Hote, who 
kept the key of the hall where the regiſter lay, be- 
ing abſent one day when one of the moſt conſider- 
able of the carriages was brought to the treaſury, 
and the receivers who conducted it being in haſte 
to return, he thought it would be ſufficient to mark 
the ſum contained in the carriage. upon a looſe ſheet 
of paper, intending to make it be afterwards reviſed, 
and ſigned by D'Incarville, and inſerted in the re- 
giſters; but that he himſelf afterwards going to 
Heudicourt, it had flipt out of his memory; far 
which he intreated his majeſty's pardon. The king 
contented himſelf with ſlightly reprimanding him 
for his neglect, ordering more care to be taken of 
the regiſters tor the future. Then going towards 
the conſtable (who was at the end of the gallery 

14 where 
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where all this had paſſed, and who in the whole 
affair had appeared more favourable to the gentle- 
men of the council than to me) he cried out to him 
at a diſtance, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons, that 
his money was found, and that he knew in good 
time thoſe in whom he ought to confide. 

Amidſt theſe contentions came the day appointed 
for the meeting of the ſtates of the kingdom, or 
rather of the aſſembly of notables ; 3 that is, of per- 
ſons of conſideration; for ſo it is that they were 
called. The reaſon of adopting this name *, in- 
ſtead of that of the ſtates of the kingdom, which 
ſhould naturally have been uſed, aroſe wholly from 
the lawyers and financiers, who perceiving that at 
this time they had riches and influence to give them 
ſuch a ſuperiority to the other claſſes, as they were 
unwilling any but the clergy ſhould ſhare with 
them, diſdained to ſee themſelves levelled with the 
people by one common denomination ; which yet 
mult have been the caſe, if the forms uſed i in theſe 
aſſemblies, and particularly the diſtinction of the 
three orders, had been preſerved. They, indeed, 
made their appearance with magnificence and ſplen- 
dor, which ſunk the nobility, the ſoldiers, and 


® Perefixe ſays, that it is be- 
cauſe the king had not time to aſ- 
ſemble the fates together: The 
« kings (ſays D'Aubignẽ, with his 
e uſualmalevolence) have recourſe 
« to ſuch ſorts of aſſemblies, when 
thoſe of the ſtates-general are 
« tedious, difficult, or ſuſpected 
« by them. The deſign of aſſem- 
« bling theſe little ſtates being to 
find money to carry on the war 
<< againſt Spain, there were ſeveral 
« ſchemes propoſed and agreed to; 
«t the pancarte, or old rate, was 
the chief, which was but very 
ill received in many places of 
the kingdom,“ &. Tom. III. 
Ii v. iv. ch. 14. De Thou ſays very 
little of it, liv. cxvii. and Davi'a no 
more. All that is ſaid in theſe 
Memoirs about this aſſembly is 


found, fo far as I know, no where 
elſe: and in order to render it the 
more intelligible, 1 have taken the 
liberty which I have defired in the 
preface to this work, and that was, 
to compare with each other all the 
thoughts that the compilers of M. 
de Sully's manuſcripts have made 
uſe of in their Memoirs, without 
any order of connexion, As we 
may well ſuppoſe that they were 
all mutually connected, and had 
each their proper object in the 
mind of this great ſtateſman, it en- 
tirely coincides with his views, to 
apply them to the ſubjeRs to which 
they naturally belong, And all 
that can be cefired is, I think, ne- 
ver to alter the ſubſtance of the 
thoughts in my original ; to which 
I have principally applied myſelf. 


other 
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other members of the ſtate, below conſideration, 1596. 
ſince they were not able to dazle the eyes with ſplen-. Www 


did equipiges, the glitter of gold, nor a long train 


of attendants; things which will always draw the 
envy, the reverence, and the worſhip, of the people; 


or, more, truly, wil} always ſhew our depravity and 
folly. | 


Such, in general, is the notion that ought to be 


formed of theſe great, theſe auguſt aſſemblies ; thoſe 
men of whom one imagines, that they muſt come 
thither with minds full of wiſdom and public ſpirit, 
warm with all the zeal that animated the ancient le- 
giſlators, commonly think on no other buſineſs 
than how to make a ridiculous diſplay of their 
pomp, and ſhew their effeminacy to moſt advan- 
tage; and whoſe appearance would fink them into 
infamy, if they were beheld withour prejudice. To 
complete the notion, we muſt take in the diſcord of 
the ſeveral bodies which compoſe theſe aſſemblies, 
their contrarieties of intereſt, their oppoſition of o- 
pinion, the deſire of each to over-reach another, 
their intrigues, and their confuſion ; all which, to- 
gether with that meanneſs diſcovered in the proſti- 
tution of eloquence, have their original from the 
ſame hateful cauſe : for by ſome fatality it comes to 
paſs, that thoſe improvements which an age makes 
in knowledge above preceding times, are not ap- 
plied to the advancement of virtue, nor ſerve any 
other purpoſe than to refine wickedneſs. It is true, 
that in theſe aſſemblies there may be found a ſmall 
number of men of great abilities and great virtues, 
men whoſe qualities no- body diſputes ; but, inſtead 
ot being torced into public notice, they are treated 
with an affectation of negligence and contempt, 
which fink them into ſilence, and with them ſu 
preſs the voice of the public good. Thus long ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that an aſſembly of theſe ſtates 
rarely produces the good expected from it: for that 
ſuch might be its effect, the members ought to be 
equally inſtructed in true and honeſt — — 
| 5 caſt, 
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1596. leaſt, ignorance and knavery ſhould fit dumb in 
the preſence of men of knowledge and integrity: 


but ſuch is always the character of multitudes, that 
for one wiſe man, there are many fools, and pre- 
ſumption is the conſtant attendant of folly ; and it 
is here more than in any place, that great virtues, 
inſtead of exciting reſpect and emulation, provoke 
hatred and envy. 

Beſides, if the prince that holds theſe aſſemblies 
is powerful and fond of power, he will eaſily defeat 
their ſchemes, or cruſh them into ſilence; but, if 
he is weak, and unacquainted with his own rights, 
an unbounded licentiouſneſs of debate will ſoon fink 
the kingdom into all the miſeries that naturally 
follow the depreſſion of the royal authority. Ne- 
ceſſity therefore requires, that there ſhould be, both 
in the ſovereign and the ſubjects, a complete know- 
ledge of their ſeveral rights, and mutual obligations, 
The firſt law of a ſovereign is, that he ſhould keep 
the law, for he has himſelf two ſovereigns, God 

and the law : juſtice ought to preſide on his throne, 
and gentleneſs to ſupport it. God is the true owner 
of kingdoms, and monarchs are but the miniſters, 
who ought to exhibit to the people a true copy of 
the perfections of him in whoſe place they ſtand; 
and remember, that they do not govern like him 
but when they govern as fathers. In hereditary 
monarchies, there is an hereditary miſtake : the ſo- 
vereign is maſter of the life and property of his 
ſubjects, and by means of theſe few words, Such is 
our pleaſure, is diſpenſed from giving the reaſons of 
his conduct, and from having any reaſons to give. 
Suppoling this were really the right of a king, is it 
not the utmoſt degree of imprudence, to incur vo- 
luntarily the hatred of thoſe who muſt every mo- 
ment have his life in their hands? And hated he 
muſt certainly be, who forces a conceſſion of power, 
which he declares beforehand his intention to abuſe. 
With regard to ſubjects, the firſt law which re- 
ligion, reaſon, and nature preſcribe them, is to 
obey z 
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: £ 
obey ; their duty is to reverence, honour, and fear 1596, 
their princes, as repreſentatives of the ſupreme go 


vernor, who may be ſaid to appear viſibly on earth 
by theſe his miniſters, as he appears in heaven by 
the orbs of light. Theſe duties they are to pay 
from a principle of gratitude; for the ſecurity and 
advantages they enjoy under the ſhelter of the royal 
authority : for the calamity of having an unjuſt, 
ambitious, and arbitrary king, they have no other 
remedy but that of ſoftening him by ſubmiſſion, 
and propitiating God by prayer. All grounds of 
reſiſtance, however ſolid they may be thought, 
will appear, upon a careful examination, to be no- 
thing more, than artful and ſubtle pleas for diſ- 
loyalty 3 nor has it been found that, by this prac- 
tice, princes have been reformed, or taxes abo- 
liſhed ; but to the calamities, which gave room 
for complaints, has been added a new degree of 
miſery, as may be found by enquiring into the ſen- 
timents of the lower people, and particularly thoſe 
of the country. 

Such are the principles upon which the mutual 
happineſs of governors and ſubjects might eaſily 
be fixed, if in general aſſemblies of the nation, each 
party appeared fully convinced of the truth of theſe 
maxims : but, ſuppoſing this the caſe, there would 
{till be lefs need of general aſſemblies, to which 
recourſe is never had but when there is ſome diſ- 
agreement between the members and the head. It 
may, however, be concluded, that, as theſe aſ- 
ſemolies are at preſent uſeleſs, both on account of 
the occaſions on which they are called, and of the 
methods in which they proceed, ſo they might be 
of great efficacy for the ſupport of regularity and 
general virtue, if the prince, acting as the real head 
of united members, would call them with no other 
purpoſe, than to oblige thoſe who lay down their 
employments, to give an account of their admini- 
ſtration, in the face of the kingdom, and to chuſe 
with wiſdom and diſcernment, thoſe by whom their 

places 
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1596. places ſhould be ſupplied ; animating them to a due 
diſcharge of their offices by his exhortations, and 


by a public diſtribution of praiſe and blame, puniſh- 
ments and rewards *. 

Henry, while he waited for the meeting of the 
aſſembly, took a journey to Arques, Dieppe, and 
Caudebec, &c. that he might have a ſight of the 

laces where ſo many memorable actions had been 
performed, and I accompanied him throughout his 
Journey. 

When he returned to Rouen, he opened the aſ- 
ſembly, by a ſpeech, uttered with a dignity be- 
coming a great prince, and a ſincerity with which 
princes are unacquainted : he declared that, to avoid 
all appearance of violence or compulſion, he had 
determined not to call an aſſembly of deputies, 
named by the king and blindly obſequious to all 
his inclinations, but that he gave an admiſſion at 
large to perſons of all ranks and conditions, that 
men-of knowledge and merit might have an op- 
portunity to propoſe, without fear, whatever they 
thought neceſſary for the public good; that at that 
time he would not attempt to confine them by any 
Nmitations, but enjoined them not to make an ill 
uſe of this freedom from reſtriction, by any at- 
tempt to leſſen the ſovereign authority, which is 
the chief ſtrength of the kingdom; and exhorted 
them to eſtabliſh union amongſt their members, to 
give eaſe to the people, to clear the royal treaſury 
trom debts, which, though it was ſubject to them, 
it never had contracted ; to ſhew their juſtice in 
reducing exorbitant ſalaries, without leſſening 
thoſe that were neceſſary ; and to ſettle, for times 
to come, a fund clear of incumbrances, and ſuf- 
ficient to maintain the army. 

He added, that it ſhould be no objection to him, 
that the meaſures propoſed were not of his own 


There cannot, I think, any Comines, Boulainvilliers, &c. have 
thing be added to the juſtneſs of taken the ſide of the ſtates, and the 
theſe ſentiments. And we need ariſtocratical party. 
only remit hither thoſe who, as - 


contri- 


Winners Ur 


contrivance, provided he found them dictated by 1596. 
juſtice, and public ſpirit : that they ſhould not 


find him pleading his age, his experience, or per- 
ſonal qualities, as an exemption from any juſt re- 
gulations, though princes often made excuſes far 
leſs defenſible ; but that he would ſhew, by his ex- 
ample, that it was no leſs the buſineſs of kings to 
enforce edicts, than of ſubjects to obey them“. 

Henry roſe after this ſpeech, declaring that nei- 
ther he nor his council would be preſent at their 
conſultations, that they might be —_—_ freed from 
conſtraint ; and accordingly went out with all his 
counſellors, leaving only me, to lay before the aſ- 
ſembly ſuch accounts, memoirs, and public papers, 
as were neceſſary for their information. 

When I gave an account of the laſt aſſembly of 
theſe ſtates at Paris, I ſpoke at large of their me- 
thods of proceeding, and the forms uſed in thoſe 
great and numerous afſemblies ; and ſhall therefore 
only obſerve, at preſent, that, excepting the ſub- 
ject of their deliberations, this aſſembly reſembled 
the former. As they were now neceſſarily to come 
to ſome concluſion, particularly with relation to 
the ſubſidies, and to ſettle the method of raiſing 
them, they could think of nothing better to be 
done, than to make a collection of old uſeleſs re- 
gulations of a nature contrary to the preſent ſtate 
of affairs; inſtead of conſidering that the nation 
ought to be treated as a body afflicted with ſome 


% If I were deſirous, ſays he, 
* to pafs for an elaborate orator, 
* I would have introduced here 
* more fine words than good will; 
«© but my ambition aims at ſome- 
thing higher than to ſpeak well: 
L aſpire to the glorious titles of 
* the deliverer and reſtorer of 
France. I have not called you 
together, as my predeceſſors have 
* done, to oblige you blindly to 
« approve of my will and pleaſure; 
* I have cauſed you to be aſſem- 
< bled, in order to receive your 


** counſels, to depend upon them, 
« and to follow them ; in ſhort, 


« to put myſelf into your hands 
« as my guardians: this is a de- 
* claration which is not very com- 
« mon for kings, for grey hairs, + 
« and conquerors like me to make z 
** but the love which I bear my 
t ſubjets, and the extreme fond- 
*« neſs which I have to preſerve 
*« my ſtate, have made me find e- 
« very thing eaſy and every thing 
* honourable,” Peref. part 2. 
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new and extraordinary diſtemper, and therefore re- 
quiring an uncommon remedy, and that in propor- 
tion as its mechaniſm is better known, the opera- 
tions performed upon it ought to be altered ; ſuch 
is the force of prejudice, that men continue obſti- 
nately to endeavour the cure of their preſent diſor- 
ders, by means of which the inefficacy is demon- 


trated by their inability to prevent the evils or to 


ſtop their progreſs. An injudicious reverence for 
antiquity, a falſe notion of cauſes, occaſioned by 
the diſtance of time; a want of diligent reflection 
on the paſt, and of clear views of the future, a- 
bout which our ſelf-love hinders us from coming 
to any agreement, all contribute to perpetuate the 
wrong meaſures of ancient times. It is a maxim 
with ſome, that laws and cuſtoms are not to be 
changed; a maxim to which I zealoufly adhere, 
except when the advantage, and what is much 
ſtronger, the neceſſity of the public“ requires their 


alteration. 


Accordingly they amuſed themſelves with raking 
old ſchemes out of the duſt, and went on ſtill en- 


The genius of the French na- 
tion, they ſay, is ſuch, that this 
alone renders all change, even the 
moſt uſeful and necetfary,extreme- 
ly dangerous for us: a ſyſtem, 
whoſe foundatien it ſtems all the 
world, at this day, agrees was ex- 


cellent, and which, notwithſtand- 


ing this, has had very troubleſome 
conſequences, makes us inſiſt more 
than ever upon this conſideration, 
The duke de Sully, who lived at a 
time in which he did not want for 
proofs of the defects objected to the 
nation, would have anſwered to 
this, that two things are abſolutely 
neceſſary in any nation whatever, 
in order to ſecure the ſucceſs of 
ſuch ſort of enterpriſes : the firſt is 
an authority in the legiſlator, ſuſ- 
ficiently great not to be obliged to 


change, or abate the leaſt tittle of 


his plan through fear, policy, or 


compliance: the ſecond, is a wiſ- 


dom- equally great, to prepare all 
the means for putting it in EXecu- 
tion, Amidſt a great number of 
real changes that haye bcen made 
in the different parts of the govern- 
ment, which will be ſeen in the 
ſequel of theſe Memoirs, we may 
obſerve a till greater number of 
projects which have not been exe- 
cuted, though formed a great while 
ago: and what is the reaſon ? why, 
becauſe Henry the great and his 
miniſter watched and waited for 
the proper conjunctures and cir- 
cumſtances, &c. which ſhovld ren- 
der them certain and infallible, I 
will not ſcruple to ſay, that per- 
fe ſkill conſiſts not in imagining, 
but in knowing, the hazards that 
proceed from too great precipita- 
tion, and teo great ſlowneſs, to be 
aware of the proper opportunity; 
and in ſhort, to know h to con- 
duct and how to prepare ſor it. 


larging 
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larging the collection, which they found already to 1596. 
be of no value, till an impoſſibility came full in www 


their view, and deſtroyed their project; for it ap- 
peared that theſe old conſtitutions were adapted to 
a form of government in which royalty, though 
decorated with a ſpecious title, was a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude; and could therefore not be applied to a 
time when the public intereſt had concentered, in 
a fingle perſon, the authority which was formerly 
diſtributed amongſt great numbers, and eſtabliſhed 
monarchy as the ſureſt foundation of general ſe- 
curity. 

This fancy was followed by another, which held 
them for a time by ſome ſpecious appearances, 
though, in effect, it was no leſs inconvenient than 
the former. This was the eſtabliſhment of a new 
council, which they thought it proper to denomi- 
nate the council of reaſon, whoſe members ſhould 
be firſt named by the aſſembly, and afterwards by 
the ſovereign courts. But there was already a eoun- 
cil of this kind, and that very council had been 
apparently the cauſe of the diſorders of the finances, 
and the miſery of the nation. This ſignified no- 
thing; the whole multitude ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſo dazzled by a fine name, and a new election, 
that it was propoſed, and determined, to make the 
ſame evil its own remedy. It was ſettled, that the 
new council ſhould divide into two portions the 
revenues of the king, which they eſtimated, with- 
out much examination, at thirty millions *; that 
they ſhould keep one half in their own hands, for 
the diſcharge of arrears, penſions, wages of offices, 
and other public debts and engagements ; and that 
out of the fame fum they ſhould repair or make 


»The author has reaſon to ſay theſe Memoirs te amount to/a'very 
that this computation is not exat, conſiderable ſum, cardinal Riche- 
'ince, notwithſtanding the aug- lieu did not value the whole reve- 
mentation of the king's revenves, nues of the ſtate, after all the alte- 
ind the clearing of his debts that rations which he himſelf had made, 
happened under his miniſtry, and at more than thirty-five. millions. 
which may be feen in the ſequel of Teſt. Pol. part 2. page 152. 
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1596, cities, buildings, roads, or other public works; 
aud that of this ſum neither the king nor the ſove- 


reign court ſnould have power to take cognizance, 
or examine the application. It may eaſily be ima- 
gined, how the members of the council flattered 
their rapacity by a diſpoſal abſolute and unaccount- 
able of half the revenues of the ſtate : let us for a 
moment ſuppoſe them diſhoneſt in their manage- 
ment, what numbers muſt be diſtreſſed, what con- 


fuſion and ruin muſt enſue ?. : 


The other part was left to the king, to be ma- 
naged by him, or his miniſters, with. equal ex- 
emption from account : this was burthened with 
all the expences of the artillery and fortifications, 
all foreign affairs, embaſſies, and negotiations, the 
ſupport of his houſhold, his buildings, and his 
equipage, the payment of his officers, and his pri- 
vy purſe. Neither party was confined by any 
preſcriptions, as to the manner of railing or ma- 
naging either ſhare of the revenue; ſo they pre- 
ſerved that mutual independence on which the pro- 
nar valued themſelves; as if the ſtrength of the 

ingdom did not depend upon the power of aſſiſt- 
ing, according to their reſpective need, any part 
that ſhould happen to be in diſtreſs, and ſupplying 
the ſick, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with the ſu- 
perfluous blood of thoſe that are in health. 

As the thirty millions at which the royal re- 


venues have been rated, were ſuſpected to be ſome- 


what more than their real value, they reſolved to 
create a new tax, by laying a penny in the ſhilling, 
upon all merchandiſes“, and proviſions bought 


and ſold in the kingdom, by wholeſale or retail. 


When they computed the amount of the trade of 
particular perſons, and the expences of neceſſity, 


.convenience, and luxury, they concluded that this 


new tax might ſafely be rated at five millions 


.and the happy notion was bleſt a thouſand times, 


* © Corn was the only thing that was exempted, 
POOR though 


Fran 


though in reality the ſcheme was no leſs chime- 
rical than the new computation was defective “. 

When the aſſembly had thus brought their ſcheme 
in all its branches to perfection, they ſent it by 
their deputies to the king, who received the pro- 
poſal in his council: the indignation raiſed by this 
project inſtantly appeared by ſuch a confuſion of 
outcries and murmurs, that the king had great dif- 
ficulty to make the council give their opinions one 
by one. The field of diſcuſſion was boundleſs ; 
every man was made eloquent by vexation and re- 
ſentment. When my turn came, I ſatisfied myſelf 
with ſaying coldly, that I had nothing to add to 
ſuch fine harangues. The king, who obſerved me 
attentively, and wondered at my caution, reſolved 
to have a private converſation with me before he 
gave the ſuffrage which was to determine for, or 
againſt the ſcheme of the aſſembly ; he therefore 
adjourned the conſideration. of the affair till the 
morrow, in the preſence of the ſame perſons. 
When we were alone, he aſked me with eagerneſs, 
the reaſon of my ſilence; and I made to him the 
following obſervations. 

It is certain, that the aſſembly were ſo infatuated 
with their new ſcheme, that if the King ſhould 
follow the opinion of his council, and reject it in 
high terms, he would expoſe himſelf to the danger 
of a general diſſatisfaction; the more dangerous 
becauſe the ſtates aſſembled acknowledged no ſu- 
perior, nor allowed that even the king had power 
to alter their deciſions, One of the moſt impor- 


* M. de Sully thinks and ſpeaks he, in divers other ſtates, and had 
of the eſtabliſhing a ſe or penny been already reſolved on by a body 
in the ſhilling, as almoſt the whole of the tate, under Francis I, How- 
world thought and ſpoke of it at ever the difficulties and inconveni- 
that time, Le Grain nevertheleſs encies which-M. de Sully mentions 
gives his ſuffrage to this tax, liv. vi. in the ſequel are real, and partly 
Matthieu does nut condemn it ; and the ſame which made Richelieu be 
what is of greater weight, Cardinal the firſt entirely to diſſuade Lew- 
Richelieu finds it to be ſo much the Js XIII. from eftabliſhing it. Teſts 
more juſt as it is eſtabliſhed, ſays Pol. part 2, ch. 9. ſect. 7. 
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1596. tant maxims of monarchy is, that the King ſhould 
WAV take care not to reduce his ſubjects to actions of 


diſobedience, or even to words of diſreſpect; be- 


fides, the king weuld directly break the word, by 
which he had promiſed the aſſembly to conform 
himſelf to their reſolutions : and to conclude, all 
they who contrived, or had adopted the ſcheme, 
would make the rejection of it by the king, an ar- 
gument by which they would convince themſelves, 
that this was the true ſcheme of affairs, till by an 
attempt to put it in execution they were cured of 
their notion, and would inſinuate, that only their 
prince had prevented them from ſeeing that practice 
eſtabliſhed in France, which had been for ſo long a 
time deſired. Every body knows, that it is the 
diſpoſition of the peop:e, eſpecially of thoſe that 
have ſpirit and reſentment, to abuſe the actions of 
their ſovereign. 

On the other ſide, it was equally certain that this 
project was at once deſtructive in its tendency, and 
impracticable in its execution; to give full convie- 
tion of this the leaſt knowledge of the finances was 
ſufficient : beſides the obſtructions which I have juſt 
been mentioning, how many more muſt ariſe from 
the competitions which would be produced by an 
election of the members of the council, who were 


to be taken equally from all the provinces of the 


kingdom. No ſooner could this fcheme, which 


_ was now only ſketched out, be branched into par- 


ticulars, than that appearance of impartiality and 


juſtice, by which the conduct of public affairs muſt 
de necefiarily thrown into the hands of new and un- 


experienced men, would occaſion innumerable mil- 
calculations, and miſtakes. It was apparent that 
the heads of the new council would immediately 
grow giddy, and that all the meaſures they would 


take would be only blunder accumulated on blunder. 


From the impoſſibility that any advantage ſhould 
ariſe from this ſcheme, I drew my arguments to 
perſuade the king to conſent to it; by which he 

would 
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would obtain, in the eyes of his people, the honour 1 596. 
of falling readily into the meaſures which they them 
ſelves had marked out; and this condeſcenſion 
would be ſo far from leſſening the royal authority, 
that when the new council had made the melancho- 
ly experiment of their ſtrength, he would ultimately 
receive this advantage, that all the parts of the fi- 
nances would fall back into his hands, with exemp- 
tion from dependance. As the calculation of the 
royal revenues was made by the aflembly, and the 
council ſelected from it, it would be ſuppoſed that 
they had taken in all neceſſary conſiderations relat- 
ing to thoſe payments, of which the collection was 
moſt difficult and expenſive : they could not there- 
fore take it amiſs, that the king choſe his fifteen 
million of that part which he liked beſt. Chuſing 
for his part the revenue of the five great farms, des 
parties caſuelles, du domaine, et des aides, he might 
expect, without preſumption, to ſee them doubled, 
if not trebled, in a ſhort time. This I ſpoke with 
dull confidence, becauſe I had already provided my- 
ſelf of reſponſable people, who had engaged to take 
theſe farms at a conſiderable advance. With re- 
ſpect to that which remained in the hands of the 
council of reaſon, the caſe was quite otherwile z 
and I would have been bound to the king, that the 
penny in the ſhilling, amongſt others, would not, 
when all expences were defrayed, bring in above 
two hundred thouſand crowns clear money. 

The reaſon why I did not give this opinion open- 
ly in the council, was, becauſe I thought it proper 
that it ſhould ſeem to come from the king himſelf. 
The king, after having heard me with great atten- 
tion, was afraid leſt my advice ſhould bring him 

into difficulties, and into a miſtake in ſome ſort ir- 
retrievable; but having conſidered my reaſons very 
ſeriouſly, he reſolved to follow my opinion. 

When the council met next day, they determin - 
ed as the day before, and I determined in the ſame 
manner. The king declaring that he could not 3 
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1596. low their advice, leit them in the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
wes ment, and went in to the aſſembly, where he de- 
clared, in ſtrong terms, that finding himſelf diſ- 
poſed to promote, with all his power, the inclina- 
tions of fo wife a body, he received their fcheme 
without any qualification or reſtriction, which he 
conſidered as conſiſting of three articles; the erec- 
tion of an independent council, the diviſion of the 
public revenues, and the levy of a penny in the 
fhilling ; that the aſſembly had nothing to do but 
in twenty-four hours to name the council; to give 
in a ſchedule of the thirty millions, that he might 
chufe his own ſhare; and that they ſhould ſce, by 
his conduct, whether he or the council were the 
better ceconomiſts. The goodneſs and compliance 
of the king were loudly praiſed ; and the council 
finding itſelf concluded by a determination fo una- 
nimous, which left no farther room for debate, at 
leaſt between the king and his ſubjects, thought of 
nothing but returning to Paris, there to conclude 
this maſter-piece of policy. 

The new council was not formed with ſo little 
diſturbance as had been expedted; that change of 
temper which retarded the election was fo great, 
that penetrating perſons ſaw from that moment how 
chimerical a ſcheme had been embraced by the mul- 
titude. The nomination was at laſt completed, in 
which the clergy were very buſy from the firſt ; and 
the cardinal de Gondy *, famous for his ceconomi- 
cal abilities, was put at its head, as if public affairs 
was to be 2Aminiftred by the ſame rules as thofe af 
a private houſe. The council of reaſon held their 
meetings regularly in the epiſcopal palace, where 
the cardinal had aſſigned them an apartment. 

But no ſooner had they begun to lay papers upon 
the table for the collection of the payments of the 
next year, but theſe new money-mongers were lo 


peter de Gondy, biſhop of Pa- rechal of France, of whom we have 
ris, and brother to Albert de Gon- ſpoken beiore. 
dy, duke of Retz, a peer and ma- | 
much 
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much perplexed, that they knew not on which fide 1396. 
to turn them. The farther they went the more the www 


labyrinth was perplexed ; they found no-body that 
would undertake for the penny in the ſhilling; the 
farmers aſked for other funds, but at a diſcount 

which put them quite at a loſs; and to add to their 
vexation, the buſineſs could not be put off: all the 
penſioners of the ſtate came upon them, and talked 
of nothing but millions to people that had not yet 
got a ſingle farthing. Chagrin and vexation ſoon 
broke the unanimity of the new council; they be- 
gan immediately to quarrel, and reproach one ano- 
ther with ignorance and raſhnels. 

The thing was come, in a few weeks, to this 
paſs, that the council oi realon could do nothing 
reaſonably ; and they were forced to apply to D'In- 
carville and me, and begged of us to come, at leaſt 
once a week, and give them ſuch counſel as we 
gave the king, whoſe part of the revenue they ſaw 
growing and flouriſhing day after day. I excuſed 
myſelf on account of my employ, which took me 
up altogether. They then addreſſed the king; who, 
with his ordinary goodneſs, commanded me to go: 
but I did not forget, on that occaſion, what was 
neceflary to his ſervice. I lamented the ſtate of the 


aFzirs of the council; 1 found no means of extrica- 


tion, and I helped forward nothing but perplexity. 
In ſhort, ſcarce three months had paſſed before theſe 
profound politicians, being at the end of all their 
art, and ſinking under their burden, went to the 
king to beg to be diſcharged. The king, who I 
believe began to like this new regulation that ſet 


him at eaſe, told them that every thing was diffi» 


cult at firſt; adviſed them to take heart, and ſent 
them away confuted by their own realons, Bur 
they ſoon came back, and changed their intreaties 
to importunity; confeſſed that they had been in the 
wrong when they undertook to govern the king- 
dom, and ſh:wed a thouſand times more ſatisfaction 
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1596. on their diſmiſſion from their employment, than at 
their advancement to it. 


This burden fell upon me, as an addition to that 
with which 1 was already loaded, and my labour 
was ſo great, that it required both my days and 
nights. As I had a kind of paſlion for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the finances, I made prodigious ad- 
vances in the ancient regiſters of the council of 
ſtate, the parliaments, the chambers of accounts, 
and the courts of aids, and even in the private ac- 
counts of the former ſecretaries of ſtate, Ke the new 
ones would not communicate theirs. I did the 
ſame thing in the offices of the treaſurers of France, 
in the treaſury chamber, and in the papers of the 
treaſurers of the exchequer *®: I raked even into 
that vaſt collection where all the ordonnances are 
kept inſcribed. Having a deſign to draw up a ge- 
neral ſtate of the finances for the year 1595, which 
was the end of all my reſearches, I thought it fit to 
neglect nothing, that I might come as near as was 
poſſible, in the firſt year of my management, to the 
exa*tneſs to which 1 earneſtly deſired to carry it. 
Whatever fraud or miſtake had crept into the fi- 
nances, I imagined that it could be neither ſo great 
nor ſo general, but I ſhould be able to prove and 
ſhew its original, by comparing theſe pieces which 
I have been mentioning, or by the inferences to be 
drawn from them, with a due obſervation of the 
different proportions of various times and alterati- 
ons of affairs. | 

The people of the king's council were frighted 
at the ſight of my project, and beginning to ima- 
gine that I ſhould throw every thing open, blamed 
themſelves now more than ever for not having with 


, Roſny, before he entered © the kingdom, and all the ex- 
upon his office of ſuperinten- * pences neceſſary in raifing them: 
* dant, had ſurniſhed himſelf with © he communicated all that he 

all the neceſſary informations, “knew of this matter to the king, 
« the better to be enabled to ac- © who had in like manner ſtudied 
% quit himſelf therein: he per- © all theſe things thorcughly him- 
** teQly knew all the revenues of © ſelf,” &c, Percf. p. 22 f. 
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much vigour oppoſed my admiſſion into the council. 1 596. 


Maiſſes, to whom I muſt do this juſtice, that as www 


ſoon as he diſcovered my intentions he joined his 
endeavours with mine, gave me information of theic 
errors and regret. To confirm them in their ſuſ- 
picions, I declared in public, that I had obtained 
ſuch intelligence abour the finances, that they would 
be preſently regulated upon another plan; and [ 
deſired that the comptroller- general, the intendant 
of the finances of France, the treaſurer of the ex- 
chequer, and the receivers- general, ſhould be joined 
with me, in order to draw up this general ſtate of 
the finances, of which theſe very men were in ſuch 
terror. I had the care, however, to keep the pen 
always between my own fingers. | 
However, I could not this time keep myſelf clear 
of ſeveral conſiderable errors, nor eſcape being 
tricked by theſe old practitionefs. I think it is no 
ſhame to confeſs it; this very year they gained a 
profit of one fifth, which is exorbitant, though in- 
finitely leſs than their ordinary gains. I propoſed 
the next year to remedy both this and another mi- 
ſtake which I had committed: one of the chief 
tricks of the financiers was, to make the expence of 
the current year appear to be much more than the 
receipt, and to anticipate the revenues of the fol- 
lowing year; by which means the expence of the 
next year, and of all the reſt in ſucceſſion, was 
thrown into a confuſion, from which theſe men 
drew many advantages, particularly.that of appear- 
ing never to have money which was not pre-engag- 
ed long before, and of being able to alledge this 
excuſe to the king, and all thoſe whom they were 
not inclined to pay. In the ſecond place, they made 
uſe of that money: and, to conclude, they paid off 
the old debts at a very low price, and yet charged 
them entire in their accounts. This negligence of 
mane coſt the kingdom this year two millions. -,—- 
This fault I corrected the following year, during 


my reſidence in Brittany; fo that from that time 
K 4 forward 
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1596. forward the receipts and expences exactly agreed. 
And in the mean time, to fill up the deficiency 


which my miſtake had made, I took the parties ca- 
ſuelles, les gabelles, the five great farms, and the 


toll of the rivers, out of the hands of the duke of 


Florence, who held them under the names of Gon- 
dy, Senamy, Zamet, Le Grand, Parent, L'Argen- 
tier, and other old managers, who had no ſhare in 
the new finances; and I increaſed theſe farms with 
two millions that had been loſt by miſcomputation, 
The contractots for the finances, and their aſſociates 
of the council, were thunderſtruck with this laſt 
blow; but for this time their ſpite vented itſelf in 


ſmoke, the king having ſupported me for ſome 
time in a manner ſo conſpicuous, as ſunk them all 


into inactive deſpondency. The conſequence of 
his conduct to the aſſembly was, that he was made 
maſter, not only of the pretended council of reaſon, 
but likewiſe of his own, whoſe authority was now 
declining; and he had no longer reaſon to fear that 
his deſigns would miſcarry, as formerly, by their 
obſtruction. + 

The deſign in which he was then actually en- 
gaged, was the ſiege of Arras, which had been pro- 
poſed in the council of war, which, excepting only 
the ſecretary, conſiſted merely of men of action: it 
had there paſſed without oppoſition ; but the reſo- 
lution was kept fecret, becauſe only by conceal- 
ment could we be affured of ſucceſs. That the 
merchants with whom I agreed for ſupplies of all 
neceſſary proviſions might know nothing of the 
matter, I named to them a great number of cities 
along all the frontiers of Picardy, and Arras among 
the reſt, at any of which they obliged themſelves 
to deliver, during the whole campaign, fifty thou- 
ſand. loaves a day. Santeny, Robin de Tours, 
Mauleville, and Lambert chevalier de Guet d*Or- 
leans, engaged likewiſe for the conveyance of every 


thing elſe, and particularly of twenty five cannons. 
9 21 


mit wm. "or $3 U 1 


The contract paſſed at ſo low a price, that if the 
- misfortune that happened at Amiens a little after, 
had not obliged us to draw thither the forces de- 
ſigned againſt Arras, they would have been conſi- 
derable loſers: but as it happened, they made a 
reaſonable gain. | 
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HE preparations that were making for 
war, did not prevent their enjoying at 


F Paris all the amuſements that winter com- 


monly brings along with it. The gentleneſs of the 
gavernment ſecured the tranquility of the public, 
who taſted all the ſweets of it, without any of that 
allay which for ſo long a time had imbittered all 
their pleaſures. Gallantry, ſhews, play, took up 
the time of the courtiers; and the king, who liked 
theſe diverſions through taſte, permitted them 
through policy. Monſieur and madam De Fer- 
vaques intreated me to allow of the addreſſes of 
monſieur De Laval *, the ſon of this lady, to my 
eldeſt daughter. I referred them to the king, with- 


out whoſe conſent I could not now diſpoſe of my 


daughter, ſince it had been propoſed by the prin- 
ceſs, to marry her to monſieur De Rohan; with 


* William De Hautemer, count 
de Grancey, ſeigneur de Fervaques, 
who afterwards became a marechal 
of France, His wife was Andree 
d' Allegre, widow to Guy count 
de Laval, whoſe ſon was likewiſe 
called Gyy, the twentieth of that 


name, count de Laval, de Mont- 
fort, c. who was ſome time after 
killed in Hungary: in him ended 
that branch of Laval, or rather of 
Rieux, which continued only in the 
female line; for this Guy count de 
Laval was of the houſe of Coligny. 
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whom the king being at that time offended, ap- 1597. 
Ws 


proved of monſieur De Laval. 

The court every day had the pleaſure of a new 
entertainment, from engagements of this nature, 
the moſt ſplendid of which was given by the con- 
ſtable, at the ſolemnity of baptizing his fon. This 
was the pretence; but it was well known, that one 
of the moſt beautiful young ladies of the court, 
and who was afterwards married to an old man, was 
the real object of theſe gallantries. Montmorency, 
amongſt all the courtiers, choſe out twelve noble- 
men tor his ballet, who he thought would appear 
there with the greateſt magnificence; and prevailed 
upon the king to Jay his commands upon me to be 
of this number. The elegance and propriety with 


which it was conducted, and which is the very eſ- 


ſence of theſe ſort of diverſions, was ſuperior to any 
thing I had ever ſeen of the kind. This entertain- 
ment was univerſally allowed to have greatly excel- 
led all that went before it: it was likewiſe the laſt, 
and a ſtrange diſturbance happened at the end. I 
retired about two in the morning, and had been an 
hour and a half in bed, when I faw Beringhen enter 
my chamber, with the utmoſt conſternation painted 
in his countenance : he could but juſt tell me that 
the king wanted me ; and aſſure me, in anſwer to 
my enquiries, that no accident had happened to his 
perſon; for this was the firſt queſtion I aſked, and 
his reply comforted me beforehand. for the misfor- 
tune, whatever it was, ſince I ſaw none which were 
abſolutely irremedible, but thoſe that threatned his 
life. I put on my cloaths haſtily, and ran to the 
Louvre, in great anxiety of mind: upon my enter- 
ing the king's chamber, I ſaw him walking about 
very faſt, his arms folded, his head reclined, and 
all the marks of a deep uneaſineſs *® impreſſed on his 


* « Neing as it were thunder- „ ſperity, he ſpoke aloud, This 
„ ſtruek at this, and yet looking* © blow is from heaven! Then 
up to heaven as he commonly “ pavſing a little ſaid, I have ſuf- 
does more in adverſity than pro- ficiently acted the part of xing 
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conntenance. The courtiers ſtood in different cor- 
ners of the room, leaning againſt the hangings, 


- 


without uttering a ſingle word. 

The king coming to meet me, preſſed my hand 
with great emotion, crying, Ah, my friend, 
<« what a misfortune! Amiens is taken.” I con- 
feſs, I continued immovable, like all the reſt, at 
this unforeſeen blow: a place ſo ſtrong, ſo well 
provided with every thing that was. neceſſary, ſo 
near to Paris, and on the fide of Picardy the only 
key to the kingdom, to be taken ſo ſuddenly ere we 
could be informed that it was threatened with an 
attack: the thing was almoſt incredible, and the 
general conſternation appeared to be too well 

rounded. However, I took my reſolution imme- 
diately, and while the king, who had received this 
news as he was preparing to go to bed, related to 
me the manner in which the Spaniards, with ſome 
ſacks of walnuts, had ſurpriſed this important 
place *, I reflected that, inſtead of increaſing, to 
no purpoſe, the general diſmay, prudence ſuggeſted 
that, in the preſent circumſtance, it was neceſſary 
to keep up every one's ſpirits, and to comfort the 
king. I therefore told him that I had in good time 
juſt put the finiſhing hand to a ſcheme, by which 
not only Amiens, but ſeveral other places, would 
be reſtored to him, without much difficulty. 


<< of France, it is time now that I one of them untied; and during 
«© aſſume the character of king of this time ſome Spaniſh troops, who 
«© Navarre: and turning to the lay concealed behind the hedges, 
«© marchioneſs, who wept, we muſt marched up, and, putting the guard 
«© quit our preſent warfare, and to the ſword, made themſelves ma- 
take horſe to engage in another.“ ſters of the town, See an account 

* It was on the eleventh of of this in all the hiſtorians, under 
March. Hernand Teillo de Porto- the year 1597. Hernand Teillo 


Carrero, a Spaniard, the author of 
this ſcheme, had diſguiſed like 
coumry men and country women, 
carrying goods to market, about 
thirty Spaniards, who ſtopped up 
one of the gates of the town, and 
amuſed the guard, by pouring out 
at the entrance thereof a cart load- 


ed with ſacks full of filberts which 


was killed in bravely defending 
this town againſt Henry IV. He 
uſed to ſay, that the three greateſt 
commanders he knew, were Henry 
for the conduct of a large army, 
the duke of Malenne for the ſiege 
of a town, and marechal Biron tcr 
a battle. Matthieu, tom. II. liv. 
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This hint alone ſeemed, on a ſudden, to have 
robbed the late misfortune of half its force; and 
although it did not hinder the king from reflecting 
on all the difficulties of an enterpriſe which might 
have very fatal conſequences, yet, as the aſtonith- 
ment the courtiers were in left them nothing to ſay 
in anſwer to the King's interrogatories but what 
tended to increaſe his diſquiet, his hopes were greatly 
raiſed by what I had ſaid, and he deſired to know 
what methods they were by which I propoſed to 
ſerve him. I replied, that he ſhould be informed 
by the papers I had drawn up for that purpoſe; and 
I went out as if to fetch them, leaving the king at 
leaſt in a more compoſed ſtate of mind than I had 
found him. Had he been a witneſs of my perplexi- 
ty and uneaſineſs, when I was alone in my cloſet, 
he would have ſuppreſſed part of thoſe praifes which 
he beſtowed on me when I had quitted his cham- 
ber; for then it was, that, reſigning myſelf up to 
reflection, I comprehended the whole extent of thoſe 
misfortunes, which might be expected from the 
preſent poſture of affairs. The king's treaſure ex- 
hauſted, not a ſingle regiment fit for ſervice, at the 
ſame time that there was an abſolute neceſſity both 
for money and troops in great abundance, and that 
without any delay. 

I read over my private memoirs : I revolved in 
my mind all thoſe ſchemes for levying money, 
which I had employed my leiſure hours in concert- 
ng, foreſeeing that the king would have ſoon an 
occaſion for them. Moſt of theſe fchemes might 
be reduced to two different kinds; one very eaſy 
and plain, wherein all that was neceffary to be done 
was to augment the land-tax, and other impoſts 
already eſtabliſhed ; the other more difficult, which 
conſiſted in contriving new ſources from whence 
money might be drawn. The firſt I did not think 
it prudent to have recourſe to, ſince, after all the 
hardſhips which the country people had endured, 
to oppreſs them ſtill more by an augmentation of 

taxes, 
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taxes, the ſole weight of which falls upon them, 
and at a time when they but juſt began to breathe 
again, was to complete the ruin of. the ſtate, and 


to deprive the king himſelf, for the future, of his 


moſt fruitful, and in one ſenſe his moſt certain re- 
ſources. 

I then turned my thoughts another way, and fix- 
ed upon the following project, which was to de- 
mand of the clergy a free gift for a year, if not for 
two years, and oblige them to make immediate 
2 to augment the old offices with new mem- 

rs, four in each ſovereign court, beſides four 
maſters of accounts in every chamber, two in every 
office in the finances, two offices of counſellor in 
every preſidial court, an aſſeſſor in every royal tri- 
bunal, and an elect in every election; to add a third 
to all the officers of the finances“; to keep back 
half a year's payment of the arrears of ſums bor- 
rowed from the contractors in the laſt reign; to 
increaſe the tax on ſalt fifteen ſous a pottle, and to 
leave it always in that ſtate, becauſe ſuch an increaſe 
would give room for the ſuppreſſion of certain offi- 
ces too chargeable to the 7 z to raiſe the entry 
of goods, and the tolls of rivers a third part, by a 
new eſtimate; and, as all theſe meaſures gave us, 
for the moſt part, only the hope of money, to be- 
gin by borrowing twelve hundred thouſand Jivres 
rom the richeſt people of the court and N 
cities, and to aſſign them payments out of an aug- 
mentation of che gabels and five great farms; and, 
to ſupply the ready money which we ſhould have 
occaſion for beſides, to raiſe a proſecution in the 
chamber of juſtice againſt the old contractors, who 
had made conſiderable fortunes, and oblige them to 
ſuffer a new tax, in form of a loan. 


The offices of the finances 
«were poſſeſſed by two perſons : the 
firſt was called L'Ancien ; the ſe- 
cond, who had been appointed af- 
der, was called L'Alternatif;z and 


© P 


this third was called Triennal, be- 
cauſe he had every third year his 
rotation with the other two, who 
alone had the privilege of reimburſ- 
ing the Trlennal. Fx wal 


This 
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This plan was indeed of ſufficient extent. How- 
ever, it was not my intention, that theſe methods 
ſhould be all made uſe of at once, but, being un- 
certain how long the war would continue, the 
might employ them ſucceſſively, beginning wit 
thoſe which were the leaſt burthenſome. With re- 
gard to the troops that were neceſſary, I thought 
they could not do better than to raiſe them in thoſe 
provinces of the kingdom which had no longer any 
occaſion for defence. Thus I taxed the iſle of 
France, by joining Barry to it, with a complete 
regiment z the Orleanois with Touraine was to fur- 
niſh a ſecond : and Normandy itſelf a third : theſe 
regiments were to conſiſt of fifteen hundred and fifty 
men, furniſhed and maintained by the provinces, 
from. the day of their arrival before Amiens; be- 
cauſe theſe provinces enjoyed the right of calling 
the regiments by their own name, and of appoint- 
ing the officers. g 

Five days after I carried my project to the king, 
with the proper evidences formally drawn up in 
thirteen papers. His majeſty retired to examine 
them with me, in the preſence of D*Arambure, Lo- 
menie, Beringhen, and L'Oſerai. When I had 
finiſhed reading them, I told the king that, with 
theſe ſupplies, there was nothing to retard his de- 
parture for the expedition of Amiens; ſince all the 
neceſſary preparations for a camp in Picardy were 
already made in ſuch a manner, that, I durſt affure 
his majeſty, his army would not only find there pro- 
viſion in great plenty, but likewiſe every thing re- 
quiſite for mere convenience, with the ſame-raſe, 
and at the fame price as in a city, I added, that 
whatever reſource this ſcheme might afford the 


king in his prgſent neceſſities, his majeſty mult nor 


imagine it could be carried into execution, without 
increafing the number of thoſe wounds of which 
France was far from being wholly cured : that he 
need only take a flight view of the immenſe debts 

and engagements with which the ſtate was over- 


burdened ;. 
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1597. burdened; that, to an exhauſted ſtate, a new tax, 
in whatever manner diſguiſed, is always the ſame; 


therefore the war ſhould not be renewed, but with 
a view of procuring an adyantageous peace, which 
was now become abſolutely neceſſary: and however 
great the public miſery was at preſent, I was fully 
convinced that twelve years of continued peace 
would be ſufficient to reſtore the kingdom to a 
flouriſhing condition. FISH lu 5, yy, 

I did not doubt but that, by the conduct which 
the king appeared diſpoſed to obſerve, the enemies, 
notwithſtanding the advantages they had gained, 
would be the firſt to wiſh for the end of the war; 
and at that time I freely diſcloſed a thought to the 
king, the juſtneſs of which was verified by the e- 
vent; and this was, that the firſt overtures for a 
peace would be made by the king of Spain, whom 
policy, in that ſtate of weaknels and incapacity to 


which the common courſe of nature had reduced 


him, would not permit to expoſe his crown to the 
uncertain chances of war, always to be feared, but 
chiefly in the beginning of a prince's reign who was 
{till a child. I even went ſo far as to foretell, that 
Spain would purchaſe peace by the reſtoration of all 


the towns ſhe had taken from France. 


My ſcheme for raiſing money was ſo much ap- 
3 by the king, that he reſolved to propoſe it 
imſelf in full council; but he communicated it 
beforehand to a kind of little council of war, com- 
pres of the duke of Montpenſier, meſſieurs De 
ontmorency, De Matenne, D*Auvergne, De Bi- 
ron, D'Ornano, De Bellegarde, De Saint-Luc, De 
Fervaques, De Roquelaure, and De Frontenac : he 
afterwards ſummoned an extraordinary council, to 
which he admitted all in Paris who had a right to 


a place there, particularly the chief perſons of the 


aſſembly of Rouen, who ſtili reſided there. The 
king could take no happier meaſures to eſtabliſh his 
authority upon the weakneſs of this great ailzmbly, 
which was now acknowledged by themſelves. He 
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began with lamenting the loſs of Amiens, declaring 1 597. 
the neceſſity there was to recover this city as ſoon www 


as poſſible, giving in a full plan of all that was ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe : he concluded with aſking 


the advice of all that were preſent, concerning the 


means of carrying it into execution, complaining, 
in order to conceal from chem what he himſelf had 
to propoſe, that his molt uſeful and neceſſary en- 
terpriſes were always oppoſed by difficulties, and 
retarded by delzys. 

Here the king ſtopped, as if to wait for the de- 
liberations of the afſembly. Each looked upon the 
other witnout uttering a ſingle word; at length the 
nobles broke ſilence, but it was only to refer the 
affair to the financiers, who in their turn replied, 
that it belonged wholly to the nobles. Henry urg- 
ing them to deliver their opinions, ſome general 
propoſals for new levies were made, which were 
immediately oppoſed by one half of the aſſembly; 
and the counſellors finding their ſpeech all-at one 
time, to ridicule, in a confuſed and diſorderly man- 
ner, whatever might be offered by either party, the 
king, ſeizing that moment when their animoſity 
was carried to ſuch a heighth, that there was not 
the leaſt probability of their coming to any agree- 
ment, drew the memorial out of his pocket, telling 
them, that, although he had but little experience 
in the affairs of the finances, yet, upon the preſent 
occaſion, he would offer his opinion, which he was 
always ready to give up for a better : he then pre- 
pared to read the paper, which threw all that were 
preſent into a fixed attention, and afterwards into 
an aſtoniſhment, that rendered them ſpeechleſs and 
immoveable. Henry ſuffered them to remain in 
this ſilence for two moments, then declaring that 
he underſtood it as an unanimous conſent, added, 
that as he had no intention to make uſe of all thoſe 
meaſures at one time, he would begin by borrowing 
the ſum of twelve hundred thouſand livres; and 
exhorted the nobles and the wealthieſt perſons in 

Vor. II. L | the 
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1597, the kingdom, to comply voluntarily with the pre- 

i ent neceſſity of the times, and depend upon his 
royal word, that the lenders ſhould have their prin- 
cipal reimburſed in the ſpace of two years, together 
with the intereſt. His majeſty then brought for- 
ward the fifteen /oxs upon ſalt, the eſtabliſhment of 
the third man in the finances, and an enquiry into 
the conduct of fraudulent contractors. Ihe affair 
was decreed, and a decree drawn up upon that plan. 
We had, in a very little time, three hundred thou- 
land crowns voluntarily lent: the creation of the 
third man brought in twelve hundred thouſand, 
and the ſame ſum was drawn from the collectors of 
taxes, to whom the treaſurers of France were joined, 
but were ſuffered however to tax themſclves. 

The council of the finances, accuſtomed to re- 
Joice in the calamity of the people, were ſoon com- 
torted under theſe new ſubſidies, provided they 
might paſs thorough their hands. They repreſent- 
ed to the king, after having greatly commended his 
memorial, that the ſucceſs of it depended upon his 
employing perſons of great experience, ready diſ- 
patch, and poſſeſſed of a full power to execute it. 
The king replied, that the perſon he was refolved 
to employ ſhould be inveſted with his authority; 
and that, with regard to the other qualities, he 
pitched upon me (I was preſent at this diſcourſe) as 
the molt induſtrious and moſt prudent amongſt 
them, although the youngeſt. He expreſſed him- 
ſelf in yet ſtronger terms to Schomberg (whom his 
majeſty viſited juſt before his departure, on account 
of an indiſpoſition * that confined him to his bed) 
and to the counſellors he found in the ſick count's 


* Gaſpard Schomberg, count de years afterwards, He was em- 
Nantevil. This diſorder was a dif- ployed in the making the edict of 
ficulty of breathing, that proceeded Nantes, as ſhall be obſerved here- 
from the membrane that covers the after; and he did many other ſer- 
heart becoming offeous on the left vices. to the ſtate, M. de Thou 
fide, as alſo ſome others of the highly commends his character and 
neighbouring parts; and this was abilities, both as a warrior and as 
Found ſo upon opening his body af- a ſtateſman, 
der his death, which happened two 
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chamber. He told them, that as P only ſhould 1595. 
bear the blame, if he was not ſupplied with every 


thing he had occaſion for, while he employed him- 
ſelf wholly in fighting againſt his enemies, fo he 
was reſolved that every thing ſhould be regulated 
in the council agreeable to my directions. And 
accordingly, before he went away, he inveſted me 
with his whole authority. This mortified Schom- 
berg to ſuch a degree, that he choſe rather to go 
and ſerve at the ſiege, than fee me at the h-ad of 
the finances. Sancy likewiſe left the council, to 
hold his rank in the army as colonel of the Swiſs, 
The gentlemen of the council gave me {till more 


reaſon to ſuſpect them, of which I had a proof in 


the affair of the third men. After having recorded 
the edict by which they were created, I endeavoured 
to raiſe as much money as was poſſible from theſe 
offices. And to deprive the gentlemen of the coun- 


cil of all means of ſerving, at a low rate, any rela- 


tion or friend, as was uſual with them, | applied 
myſelf with as much aſſiduity to the pen, as any 
clerk or treaſurer des parties caſuelles; and not ſa- 
tisfied with uſing this precaution, I gave a note un- 
der my hand to each purchaſer, who was obliged to 
carry it to the treaſurer, from whom, after laying 
down the money, he received an acquittance, and 
both were to be produced to me. 


All artifice becoming ineffectual, the contraftors 


had recourſe to a method which, doubtleſs, had 
ſeldom failed before; they attempted to corrupt me 
with bribes. Robert de Tours, a very conſiderable 
contractor, after conferring with the council, whom 
he had gained over to his intereſt, came to my 
houſe, and entreated one of my ſecretaries to pro- 
cure him an interview with my wife, to whom he 
offered a jewel worth fix thouſand crowns as a pre- 
ſent for me, and another worth two thouſand for 


her, that I might not oppoſe a determination of the 


council, who had aſſigned to him the nomination 


of all the third men in the diſtricts of Tours and 


L. 2 Orleans, 
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1597, Orleans, for the ſum of ſeventy-two thouſand 
WV crowns, He was introduced to me by madam de 


Roſny, whom, by a fevere reprimand in the con- 


tractor's preſence, I made ſenſible of the fault ſhe 


had committed. Nor did I ſpare him, in order to 
prevent ſuch attempts for the future. He left me 
greatly ſurpriſed, and probably as much offended 


at my behaviour. I had juſt been retuſing, from 


another coatractor, ſixty thouſand crowns, for one 
half of that of which he had before offered me ſeven- 
ty two thouſand for the whole; and that very even- 
ing, that half brought me fourſcore thouſand 
crowns, becauſe | divided it into ſmall parcels. 
This employment detained me at home all that 
day and the following, for I thought it of more con- 
ſequence than to attend the chancellor's ſummons, 
who had ſent a ſerjeant of the council twice to me, 
to deſire I would come thither, and finiſh an affair 


which would procure the king, he ſaid, ſeventy- 


five thouſand crowns of ready money. I went as 
ſoon as I was diſengaged, without thinking any 
more of Robert de Tours. The chancellor, upon 
my entering the council-chamber, made me ſome 
ſlight reproaches for my negligence: 1 anſwered - 


him bluntly, that | had been more uſeful to the 


king in my cloſet. 4+ We have been no leſs ſo 
here,“ returned the chancellor, who fought to 
enhance the value of the ſervice he had done the 
king, in procuring him this ready money, by the 
neceſſity his majeſty was in for it, having, by two 


letters ſucceſſively, demanded ſome of the council. 


When I diſcovered that this was the money which 
had juſt before been offered me by the contractor of 
Tours, he having only added three thouſand crowns 
more to the ſum, I repreſented to theſe gentlemen, 
in very ſtrong terms, that ſince they could not be 
1gnorant tha: Robert had firſt applied to me, they 
ought not to have concluded, without my know- 
ledge, an affair which had appeared to me to be 
unjuſt. 
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Finding that they were endeavouring to impoſe 1895. 
upon me, partly by complaint, and partly by an 


| air of authority, I told them plainly, that it 1 had 
been of a humour to be gained by bribes, the bar- 
gain would not have returned to them; but that. 
ſince the king relied upon my fidelity, I would not 
fail to give him every proof of it in my power. 
The chancellor, Freſne, and La Grange-le-roi, ſen- 
ſibly affected with the reproach conveyed in theſe 
words, had the aſſurance to mention immediately, 
that a bargain by which the king loft more than 
half of what was due to him, was, notwithſtand- 
ing, more advantageous for him, ſince he was paid 
with ready money, than mine, by which I com- 
monly allowed the purchaſers the term of fix 
months for the payment of the ſecond moiety. 
They did not ſtop there, but reproached me with 
ſetting myſelf up for a reformer of the finances; 
and declared, with an air of contempr, that they 
were able to ſupport their bargain againſt mine, 
Upon this, growing violent, the council determin- 
ed that their aſſignment to Robert de Tours ſhoul 
take place. | 
I did not think proper to ſay one word more con- 
cerning this unjuſtifiable method of proceedjng, 


nor upon the regulation that was made in conſe- 


quence of it, which was, that thenceforward the 


council would have no regard to particular notes. 
But when Fayet, the ſecretary, brought me this ar- 
ret to ſign, I refuſed to do fo, till I had received 
the king's anſwer to a letter, in which, as I told 
Fayet, I had ſuppreſſed no part of the truth, nor 
concealed the perſons: this letter gave Fayet ſome 
apprehenſions, as I deſigned it ſhould; he intreated 
me to ſhew it him; and pretending to be overcome 
by his importunity, I yielded. It turned entirely 
upon the underhand practices which Robert had 
made uſe of to gain the gentlemen of the council; 
all which 1 had had the good fortune to diſcover. 
I likewiſe gave the king to underſtand, that this 

| b-2 contractor 
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1597. contractor had procured the favour of the council, 
＋E by making to madam de Sourdis “, miſtreſs to the 


chancellor, the ſame offers which 1 had rejected; 
to which he had added other preſents to madam de 
Deuilly, a relation of the chancellor's, and Freſac's 
miſtreſs. Fayet repeating the contents of my letter 
to the perſons moſt concerned in it, they ſent him 
back immediately, to intreat I would not ſend it: 
the arret was ſuppreſſæd, and Robert's bargain re- 
jected. 

In this manner I divided my labours, between 
the care of receiving the money of the ſtate, and 
laying it out advantageouſly for the neceſſities of 
the army, which wanted neither proviſions nor ar- 
tillery during the whole time that the ſiege of A- 
miens continued, I took a journey regularly every 
month to the camp, carrying with me each time 
fifteen hundred thouſand crowns ; which procured 
me the friendſhip of all the principal officers, who 
were not accuſtomed to ſuch exact payments. [ 
extended my cares and ſolicitude even to the private 
ſoldiers, by eſtabliſhing an hoſpital in the camp, ſo 
convenient and fo well attended, that ſeveral per- 
ſons of quality went thither to be cured of their dil- 
eaſcs or wounds . 71 


* Iſabel Babou de la Bourdaifiere, 
the wife of Francis D*Eſcoubleau, 
marquis de Sourdis; ſhe had an 
elder ſiſter, called Frances, who 
was married to Antony D*Eftrees, 
aad mother to the fair Gabrielle; 
and likewiſe a younger ſiſter, who 
married Claude de Beauvilliers, the 
count de Saint-Aignan. This whole 
family was ſtrangely cried down 
and ſatirized in the Amours du 
Grand Alcandre, and other ſarca- 
ſtical libek of that time, even as far 
back as the grandmother of theſe 
three ladies, who was called Mary 
Caudin, All the daughters of this 
line were remarkably beautiful, 
Leo X. was ſo charmed with the 
beauty of 1.1.ry Caudin, at Bou- 


logne, where he had ſeen her, when 
he had a conference with Francis l. 
that he preſented her with a dia- 
mond, called by domeſtic tradition 
Caudin's Diamond. It is Amelot 
de la Houſſaye who ſpeaks ſo ; and 
he has collected ſeveral ſuch- like 
anecdotes of this whole family, to 
whick I refer the curious reader, in 
the article Babou de la Bourdaifiere, 
+ D'Aubigne relates, that it was 
commonly ſaid at that time, that 
Henry IV, had brought Paris with 
him before Amiens, to ſhew the 
abundance that reigned in his camp. 
He likewife brought his miſtreſs to 
Pecquigny, at which the marechal 
de Biron and other general officers 
murmured very much, 
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The king's ſolicitude for the ſafety of my perſon, 1597. 
which, indeed, he almoſt carried to exceſs, more 


than compenſated for all my trouble. Saint-Luc, 
to whom the count de la Guiche had reſigned the 
polt of great maſter of the ordnance, took me with 
him to ſee his lodgments, knowing my fondnels 
for that part of the military art: this engaged mz 
very far in the trenches and other places in which 
there was ſome danger. lhe king being informed 
of it, gave me a ſevere reprimand, abſolutely for- 
bidding me to appear at any hazardous poſt ; and 
ſaid publicly on this occaſion, that I had enemies 
even in the camp, who {@ eagerly deſired my death, 
they would voluntarily expoſe themſelves to any 
danger, provided I ſhared it with them. It was 
hardly poſſible for one who had been a ſoldier, nor 
to fcel his former ardour for war revive, near a 
prince who was equal to every military duty, and 
performed all with an application ſo unwearied, and 
courage ſo invincible, as might have animated 
hearts the leaſt ſenſible to glory. 

His example, however, did not produce the ſame 
effect upon all. In the very midit of his camp, a 
cabal of mutinous proteſtants was formed, headed 
by meſſieurs de la Tremouille, de Bouillon, and 
Du Pleſſis, which gave him great uncaſinels. Go- 
ing to pay my reſpects to him, before I returned 
again to Paris, I found him in deep affliction: he 
had juſt received certain intelligence, that theſe three 
gentlemen, in concert with the two Saint-Germains, 
de Clan and de Beaupre, * D*Aubigne, La-Caſe, 
La-Valliere, La- Saulaie, La-Bertichere, Preaux, 
Baſſignac, Regnac, Beſſais, Conſtant, . and other 


This is the hiſtorian D' Au- ing behind him only one fon, called 
bigne, who is always called D*Au- Conſtans D' Aubigne, whoſe daugh- 
bigny in theſe Memoirs: his name ter was Frances D' Aubigne, the 
is Theodore-Agrippa d'Aubigne: late marchioneſs de Maintenon, 
his birth, his ſervices, and his cou- Addias de Chaumont, ſeigngur 4. 
rage, gained him great reputation la Bertichere, brother to John de 
among the calviniſt party: hg re- Chaumont, the marquis de Guitry ; 
tired in 1620 to Geneva, where he his poſterity is ſtill extant to this 
died in 1631, aged fourſcore, leay- day, Hector de Preaux, &c. 
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1597. Proteſtants, to the number of twenty, had held an 
gaſſembly of the whole body of proteſtant bigots, 


wherein they had made a propoſal, which they ſup- 
ported with all the power and influence they hid, to 
take advantage of the opportunity the ſiege of A- 
miens * afforded them, which could not be carried 
on without their aſſiſtance, to force an edict from 
the king entirely to their ſatisfaction; or, if he re- 
fuſed, to do themſelves juſtice, by taking up arms 
againſt him. Happily for the king, this propoſal 
was objected to by many perſons in the aſſembly, 
as well as in ſome of the great towns, which they 
had endeavoured to draw over to their party. His 
majeſty was a little comforted by this circumſtance, 
but he had reaſon to apprehend, that the moſt vio- 


- * It is certain, that it was by 
this conjuncture of the fiege of A- 
miens, and the ſeveral ſteps which 
the calviniſts of France took to 
make their advantage of it, that 
they obtained the ſamous edit of 
Nantes, which was granted them 
the year following. The duke-de 
Bouillon does not deny this. All 
the reaſons by which he juſtifies 
this conduct, may be ſeen in Mar- 
ſolier, liv. v. but the beit of all is 
the proteſt v hich he and Du Pleſſis 
Mornai make, that whatever might 
apparently be the view of the cal- 
viniſts in theſe aſſemblies at Sau- 
mur, Loudun, and Vendome, that 
w:re called together immediately 
after one another, and conducted 
with a great deal of warmth, nei- 
ther they nor the other heads of 
the party ever had an intention of 
deliberating therein upon taking 
up arms, but only amicably to en- 
deavour to obtain equitable condi- 
tions. We could wiſh, ſolely for 
the entire juſtification of the duke 
de Bouillon, that there had not 
been reaſcn to upbraid him for re- 
fuſing to follow the king in his ex- 
pedi jon to Amiens; and that the 
ſurpriſe of this rown by the Spa- 
niai ds had no. been followed, on 


the party of the calviniſts, by a 
tranſlation of the proteſtant afiem- 
bly of Vend6me to Chätelleraut, 
where the proceedings were ſo vio- 
lent, that the king was obliged ts 
ſend thither M. de Schomberg, De- 
Thou, De-Vic, De-Calignon, and 
De-Montglat, who were charged 
with full powers to offer ſuch con- 
ditions as ſufficiently ſhew, that 
Henry IV. thought he had every 
thing to fear from them, The rea- 
ſon why the calviniſts have filled 
Europe with their complaints about 
the revocation of the edit of Nan- 
tes, .is becauſe the intervention of 
a ſpace of time of upwards of four- 
ſcore years, has made them loſe 
ſight of the means they uſed at firſt 
to extort it, As to the above re- 
mark, conſult the Memoirs of the 
duke de Bouillon; his Hiſt. by 
Marſolier ; the Hiſt, of the edict of 
Nantes; the life of Du-Pleſfis Mor- 
nai ; the Verbal proceſs of the aſ- 
ſemblies of Venddme and Charelle- 
raut, &c. but eſpecially D* Aubigne, 
tom, III. liv. iv. ch. 11. where he 
relates, at very full length, all the 
ſchemes and cabals of the calviniſt 
party, and the new turn which 
they endeavoured to give their af- 
fairs, 
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to write to ſome of the principal amongſt them, to 


prevail upon them, if poſſible, to reſume more rea- 
ſonable ſentiments, and particularly the duke de la 
Tremouille, whom he knew to be the chief pro- 
moter of the conſpiracy. 

Hitherto I had preſerved ſome degree of intimacy 
with La-Tremouille, inſomuch that he thought 
himſelf obliged to require my preſence in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, bur concealed the occaſion of them; and 
io his letter to me made uſe of ſuch ambiguous 
terms, as it was not difficult to judge, that I was 
conſidered by theſe gentlemen as a man unfaithful 
to his own party ; and that La Tremouille was not 
far from engaging in an open rebellion. This did 
not hinder me, however, from taking advantage of 
the remaining correſpondence there was between us, 
to endeavour to bring him back to his duty. I 
wrote to him in anſwer, that although it were true, 
the king, in reſpect to him, was ſuch as he imagin- 
ed, there was neither honour nor greatneſs in ex- 
torting from him a declaration which was the effect 
only of neceſſity; but that, in reality, this prince 
had the ſame ſentiments as formerly for the prote- 
ſtants; that he was not the cauſe of that injuſtice 
they ſuffered from the catholics, ſince he had equal 
reaſon to complain of them himſelf; that beſides 
he ſhould obſerve, that the conſequence of this e- 
dict, obtained ſo unſeaſonably, would not be ſo ad- 
vantageous for them as they imagined, ſince the 
catholics, always more powerful than they, were 
able to prevent it for the preſent; and for the fu- 
ture, the king, juſtly offended at their violent pro- 
ceedings, would loſe all inclination to grant them 
one day, voluntarily, what in ſo unfavourable a 
conjuncture they wanted to anticipate by force; and 
all the effect which an unfucceſstul attempt would 
produce, would be to create a diſtruſt of them in 
the catholic party, and put them upon their guard 
againſt them. I reminded Tremouille of the ex- 

amples 
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1597. amples of thoſe illuſtrious proteſtants, who, on all 
WY occaſions, both by their words and conduct, ſhew- 


ed, that a proteſtant who acts conformable to his 
faith, has the good of the ſtate, and the true inte- 
reſt of his king always in view. Tremouille was {9 
little moved with my letter, that he ſhewed it to 
every one, and made a public jeſt of it: but theſe 
deſigas not being ſupported by a ſufficient number 
of partitans, fell to the ground. 

The polt of great maſter of the ordnance became 
vacant, at my fourth viſit to the camp. Saint- Luc“, 
looking between two gabions where, in appearance, 
there wes ſcarcely room enough for a cannon- ball 
to enter, was unfortunately ſhot dead by one. The 
king was converling alone with me when Villeroi 
and Montigny came to tell him the news, which 
they would not impart in the preſence of any other 
perſon, becauſe of the particular deſigns each had 
on this poſt. I came up to the king again when 
they had left him, and his majeſty informed me of 
Saint-Luc's death, and likewiſe that Villerai and 
Montigny had aſked him for this poſt ; the firſt for 
his fon D*Alincourt, or his nephew Chateau-neut- 
PAubepine , and Montigny for himſelf, Saint- 
Luc had genius, readineſs of invention, was capa- 
ble of great induſtry, and poſſeſſed of much perſonal 
courage; the only fault he could be charged with, 
was his reſigning himſelf up too much to a lively 


imagination, which furniſhing him with ſcheme 


after ſcheme, he conſumed in theory great part 
of that time which ſhould have been employed in 
practice. The king, however, thought none of the 
candidates capable of filling his place; D' Alincourt 
wanted fortitude, and, ſaid the king, has no co- 


Jour on his nails: Chateauneuf ꝓ concealed his want 


Francis D' Epinai de Saint-Luc: quis de Chateau- neuf. Francis de 
he is called the brave Saint-Luc.« La-Grange, ſeigneur de Montigny. 
See his eulogy in Brantéme's Yies 1 He was made keeper of the 
des hommes ill iſt. in the article Sam- ſeals in 16 30, and reſigned them 


Luc, tom. I. in 1633. 


F Charles de P Aubepine, mar- 
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of real genius, under an appearance of affectation and 1597. 
grimace. Montigny was, in truth, valiant, and of 


warm affections; but theſe qualities were not ſuffi- 
cient to entitle him to ſo conſiderable a poſt, as he 
was without expedient, order, or economy. 

His mjefty, by talking to me in this manner, 
appeared to me to have no other reaſon tor heſitat- 
ing whether he ſhould beſtow this poſt upon me, 
but becauſe he thought the duties of it incompatible 
with thoſe of ſuperintendant of the finances. It was 
not difficult for me to undeceive him ; and that in- 
ſtant he promiſed I ſhould have it; but deferred 
this proof of his friendſhip tor me, till the ſiege was 
at an end, my preſence being, in his opinion, ne- 
ceflary at Paris; during which time he would leave 
the place vacant. I did not fee the king all the fol- 
lowing day, and unfortunately for me qe ſaw the 
marchioneſs of Monceaux in that interval, who 
omitted nothing to prevail upon him to change his 
reſolution in favour of the elder D' Eſtrees, her fa- 
ther. The king reſiſted the intreaties of this lady, 
and even her tears, but he was not proof to her 
threats of throwing herſelf into a convent, if he re- 
fuſed her this favour. The fear of loſing her re- 
kindling all the ardours of his paſſion, ſhe obtained 
the poſt for her father. The next day the king, 
with ſome confuſion for the weakneſs he had ſhewn, 
informed me of what had paſſed; however, in one 
circumſtance he took care of my intereſts, by con- 
ditioning with monſieur D*Eſtrees, who was utterly 
incapable of exerciſing this employment himſelf, 
that he ſhould exchange it for the firſt poſt under 
the crown which ſhould become vacant, and abſo- 
lutely reſign it (if a more conſiderable war ſhould 
happen to break out) in favour of him whom his 
majeſty ſhould appoint : and he again engaged his 
word to me, that I ſhoyld be the perſon. 

I 'was fatisfied with this aſſurance, and returned 
to Paris, where a few days afterwards I received 
news from the camp of the death of my youngeſt 
| brother, 
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1597. brother, governor of Mante *, whom J had left in 
good health. Of four brothers his death reduced 


us to two. The king rejected all the applications 
that were made to him by ſeveral perſons for the 
government of Mante, to beſtow it without _any 
ſolicitation upon me. I received this gift by the 
ſame letter which his majeſty wrote to me on occa- 
ſion of my brother's death, together wich the writ- 
ings neceſſary to inveſt me with all the rights of my 
brother, who died without children. I ſent Balta- 
zar my ſecretary to Amiens, to procure my patent 
for the government, which as ſoon as | had received, 
I went to Mante to be acknowledged as governor, 
deſigning to ſtay there but four days. 

The gentlemen of the council, ſuppoſing my ab- 
ſence would be much longer, and probably tollowed 
by a reſignation of my employment in the finances, 
were full of joy; and one ot the firſt advantages 
they drew from it, was to take proper meaſures for 
appropriating to themſelves part of thoſe ſums de- 
ſtined for the ſiege of Amiens. They all ſigned a 
letter to his majeſty, written in the name of the 
council, in which they repreſented to him that, hav- 
ing been ſupplied with every thing that was neceſ- 
ſary for the ſiege during five months, his majeſty 
could not be furpriſed to hear that his funds were 
quite exhauſted, having nothing remaining but ſome 
bad arrears and aſſignments of payment. Henry, 


who knew not that I was at Mante, and who, by 
an effect of his ordinary vivacity, had not examined 
the ſignatures of this letter, was ſo much the more 


ſurpriſed at it, as I had poſitively aſſured him that 
I was able to furniſh him with the uſual ſums for 
four months longer, which was all the time the 
ſiege was expected to laſt. He exclaimed in very 
ſevere terms againſt the gentlemen of the council, 


* Solomon de Bethune, baron de the beginning of theſe Memoirs: 
Roſny, and governor of Mante. he was only ſix and thirty years of 
This is the third of the four bro- age when be died, 8 
thers, of whom we have ſpoke in 8 
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in the preſence of the chief officers of his army; nor 1 597. 
for this once was I ſpared any more than the reſt : www 


but after a moment's reflection, caſting his eyes 
upon the names ſubſcribed ro this letter, among 


which he did not fee mine, and learning from the 


courier that I was at Mante, he condemned himſelf 
immediately for his too precipitate anger; and that 
the reparation he made me might be complete, he 
read my anſwer to the letter he wrote me upon this 
occaſion, in the preſence of the ſame perſons. 

His intereſt indeed required that he ſhould re- 
move their apprehenſions. A fiege ſo extremely 
laborious had ſometimes diſcouraged both them and 
their ſoldiers to ſuch a degree, that an abſolute de- 
ſertion would have been the conſequence of his trea- 
ſure being exhauſted, ſince, upon the leaſt delay of 
the remittances, the king could not hinder many 
from leaving him. All went on well to the end; 
if the beſieged defended themſelves with vigour, 
and made falles upon ſallies, they were attacked 
with the ſame ſpirit, and were always defeated. 
| The ſap was carried as far as the ramparts, and 
the beſiegers had juſt taken poſſeſſion of two caſe- 
mates, which they rendered uſeleſs to the beſieged, 
when the cardinal archduke, with the count of Manſ- 
held, who ſerved under him in quality of lieute- 
nant-general, thought it time to make an effort to 
prevent the reduction of the place: they marched 
towards it with an army conſiſting of between twelve 
and thirteen thouſand foot, and two or three thou- 
ſand horſe, and paſſed the river of Authie, with an 
intention to offer the king's forces battle, or at leaſt 
to throw a conſiderable ſupply into Amiens. All 
that endeavoured to enter were driven back *. The 


* Perefixe relates this fact very * eaſily thrown three thouſand 
| differently, © The archduke, ſays © men into Amiens; ſo great was 
3 he, came and lay before the *©* the conſternation which was 

quarter called Longpre, on the © ſpread in the camp. Henry, 


© 15th of September, at two in 
the afternoon, when no- body 


expected him, He might have 


«© doubting of the ſucceſs of that 


day, ſpoke out aloud, O Lord 


* (at the ſame time leaning upon 


king 


3 
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king went himſelf to reconnoitre the enemy's army: 
he had a full view of it; and notwit'{ſtanding the 
ſuperiority of their numbers, finding them a con- 
fuſed and diſorderly multitude, without diſcipline 
or conduct, reſolved to attack them; but at the 
firſt motion he made, the archduke retreated with 
precipitation * : probably it would not have been 
impoſſible to have forced the Spaniards to a battle, 


and to have beat them without diſcontinuing the 


ſiege : at leaſt Henry was always of this opinion. 
Nevertheleſs he yielded to the advice of the greateſt 
number, who were for allowing the archduke to 


retreat. After this, they applied themſelves clutely 


e the pommel of his ſaddle, with 


% his hat in his hand, and his eyes 
ce lifted towards heaven) if 'tis to 
«« day that thou intendeſt to puniſh 
«© me, as my fins deſerve, I offer 
« up my life a ſacrifice to thy juſ- 
«« tice, ſpare not the guilty; but, 
«« OLord, for thy great mercy's 
% ſake, pity this poor kingdom, 
% and chaſtiſe not the lock for the 
«© errors and faults of the ſhepherd, 
When he ſaw nothing appearing, 
« he withdrew diſſatisſied, ſaid he 
«© gallantly, with the courteſy of 
the Spaniards, who would not 
«© advance one fingle ſtep to re- 
% ceive him, and who, with a bad 
7 grace, refuſed the honour which 
«© he offered them,” Perefixe, 
part 2, Moſt part of the hiſtori- 
ans agree, that the Spaniards let 
ſlip one of the fineſt opportunities 
they ever had, of beating the king's 
army : and this prince ſaid himſelf 
afterwards, that ſome of his chief 
officers told him all was now loſt, 
Matthieu, tom. IT. liv. ii. p. 234. 

* The king ſaid of the cardinal 
archduke, that he came on like a 
captain, but went off like a prieſt, 


La Curee very earneſtly defired of 


the king, that he would be pleaſed 
to let him go and diſcover the poſ- 
ture of the enemy's army, putting 
his majeſty in mind, that the Spa- 
niards had entered France four 


times, and that he had every time 
attacked them, and was the firſt 
who had beaten them, Henry 
made anſwer, M. La Curee, don't 


be in a hurry; and at the ſame 


time he gave him leave. La Curee 
was much ſpoke of upon this oc- 
caſion for his valour, and the noble 
retreat he made before this army 
encamped at Betancourt, four 
leagues from Amiens. However, 
he afterwards ſaid, upon this oc- 
caſion, that when three or four 
hundred men retreat in this manner 
before a whole army, it is only the 
fault of that army, if they are not 
cut off. He was an undaunted 
man: for one day he flung himſelf 
into the midſt of the enemy, when 
by his hand being numbed with 
holding his piſtol, he could not uſe 
his ſword, There were even wo- 
men dreſſed like men, who fought 
in the French army : four among 
them were very remarkable, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in taking 
priſoners with their own hands, 
and one eſpecially, who went un- 
der the name of captain Gaſcon, 
Theſe particulars are taken ſrom vol, 
$929 of the king's MSS. See allo 
on this head, tom. vi. des Memoires 
de la Ligue, in which are given very 
high commendations of the ſpirit, 
alertnefs, land valour of Henry IV. 
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to the ſiege. The ravelin having been carried away, 
and the body of the place beginning to be ſapped, 
Amiens ſurrendered the latter end ot September this 
year, which had been almolt wholly employed in 
this ſiege. | 41 

When I look upon the great number of letters 
which I received from the king during the expedi- 
tion of Amiens, I cannot help being ſurpriſed that 
a prince, who had the operations of a great ſiege 
upon his hands, and the care of a whole camp, 
ſhould yet be ſo attentive to all affairs within his 
kingdom, and with equal facility and equal dili- 
gence acquit himſelf of ſuch oppoſite employments. 
I ſhall ſpare the reader the trouble of peruſing all 
theſe letters, as likewiſe thoſe which his majeſty did 
me the honour to write to me afterwards. I rec- 
koned above three thouſand, without taking in thoſe 
that I have neglected to preſerve, or have been loſt 
through the careleſſneſs of my ſecretaries. It would 
be too tedious to give a particular account of each: 
ſome of them I ſuppreſs in obedience to his maje- 
ſty's orders, as they regarded perſons whoſe repu- 
tation he had no deſire to wound, and whom I have 
doubtleſs more reaſon to avoid offending, as I ſhould 
do by revealing intrigues of ſtate, or merely gal- 
lantry, which have ſtill continued ſecret : as for the 
reſt, they turned wholly upon accounts, application 
of particular ſums, payments, penſions, and other 
things of the ſame nature, all of which were ſo dry 
and unentertaining, that they afford new matter for 
praiſes of this prince. 

With regard to his finances, for example, he 
was ſo extremely exac: as to make me give him an 
account once a week, of the money received, and 
the uſes it had been put to *. He does not mils. 
to remark that, in caſting ſome cannon, they want - 
ed to rob him of a piece. In a remiſſion of fix or 
ſeven thouſand crowns which he was obliged to 


A hundred crowns could not knew whether they vere well or ill 
de expended, ſays Perefixe, but he laid out. 


grand 
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1597. grant the people upon the land-taxes, he ſettles 
rw himſelf the — that ought to be repaid to 


certain pariſhes which had ſuffered moſt. He cal- 
culated exactly the number of the offices that were 
ſold, and the money ariſing from thence, He ne- 
ver forgot any perſon to whom the ſtate was indebt- 
ed, or who had done it any ſervice, either in the 
diſtant provinces or the. neighbouring kingdoms, 
aſſigning with the utmoſt diſcernment a particular 
fund for all. His great care was, that the fund 
appointed for the ſupport of the war ſhould not be 
broken in upon by any other payment, as appears 


when he mentions a recompence to be given to the 


ſieur de Vienne, who had brought back the city of 
Tour to its obedience, or the repay ment of four 
thouſand crowns that he had borrowed of madam 
De Beaufort. 

The number of his letters relating to his military 
affairs are prodigious. He calculated ſo juſtly the 
ſums neceſſary for the making of trenches and other 
works, together with the ſoldiers pay, that there 
was no danger of a miſtake in following him. The 
order he obſerved in the march of his troops was 
not regulated with leſs prudence, than that of the 
convoys of money which came to his camp, that 
the one might not be retarded, nor the other inter- 
cepted. 

All this made up but one part of his cares. The 
letter wherein he ſpeaks of the repairs of Montreuil, 
Boulogne, and Abbeville; thoſe in which he ex- 
patiates upon the method of maintaining regularity 
in the provinces, obedience in the cities, ſubordi- 


nation in the different bodies, on occaſion of the 


chamber of accounts which had failed in the reſpect 
they owed him; that in which he ſays, © I would 
e not mix the expences of maſquerades with theſe 
« deſtined for the uſe of my army;“ for Mortier, 
who had provided dreſſes for a malque, had cauſed 
the money laid out on that occaſion to be inſerted 
in a memorial of military expences z that alſo which 
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contained his reply to the offer which the city of 1597. 
Paris made him by her mayor and aldermen, to 


ſupport, at their own expence, twelve hundred men, 
in conſideration of which ſervice, he diſcharged this 
city from paying the aids a ſecond time, and many 
other of this kind; all theſe ſhew, that the ſame 
hand that was able to draw up a plan of attack, was 
equally capable of conducting the affairs of the ca- 
binet. | 

The only thing he neglected was his perſonal 
maintenance; to make him think of it, Montglat, 
the firſt ſteward of his houſhold, was forced to in- 
form him, as he tells us in ſome of his letters, that 
he could ſcarce. make the pot boil any longer. He 
was not aſhamed to conicſs a thing which affected 
his domeſtic enemies only; it was their part to bluſh 
that he was deſtitute of apparel, arms, and horſes: 
however, he afterwards found means to ſettle a fund 
for his on ͤſubſiſtence, which could not be con- 
founded with any other; it was the mark of gold 
ariſing from the offices which were ſold, that he 
deſtined” for this uſe. Such were the ſubjects of 
many of the letters he wrote me this year, from 
which the reader may judge of thoſe of the tollow- 
ing years, the originals of which I keep with the 
utmoſt care, but ſhall only tranſcribe the moſt im- 
portant amongſt them. It is remarkable, that 
although there are a great number of them, and 
almoſt all very long, there are few, however, that 
are not written with his own hand, particularly 
thoſe which ate directly addreſſed either ro the coun- 
cil or to me. 

* I obſerved in the preface the moſt valuable pieces in this cabinet, 
reaſons tiht induced me not to belide a conſiderable number of ori- 
tranſcribe here ſo many letters, ginal letters of Henry III. and other 
They may be ſeen at the head of the cotemporary princes, ate papers of 
nec collection of Henry le Crand's: ſtate, letters, ſerious or gay pieces, 
the originals of ſome of them are at and other fragments, writ by Hen- 
this day to he ſeen in the fine muſe- |, ry le Grand's own. hand, and by 
um of the duke de Sully, with mar- his chief miniſter, or only figne4 


ginal notes written by Maximilian ot marked in the margin by them. 
de Betrnune's own hand, Bat the We have already ſpaken of . thoſe 
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1397. [I was preſent at the council which was held after 
ww the ſurrender of Amiens, upon the operations of the 


Normar dy r we ſhall haye occaſion -- - 


reſt of the campaign. Theſe propoſitions were 
made: to follow the enemy's army, feize ſome ci- 
ties of Artois by ſurpriſe, and beſiege Dourlens “ in 
form : upon which each one that was preſent gave 
his opinion; mine was, that it could not be expec- 
ted the cardinal infant, who had fo obſtinately 
refuſed ro fight, when he had no other way of ſuc- 
eouring Amiens, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be obliged 
to come to an engagement now, when he was ſen⸗ 
ſible he ſhould have all the king's forces to encoun- 
ter, and had had ſufficient time to take meaſures to 
avoid it; nor was it more probable, that the enter- 
priſes upon the cities of Artois ſhould: ſucceed, in 
the neighbourhood. of ſo numerous an army: yet 
that either of theſe: deſigns appeared to me more 
Judicious than the project of laying ſiege to Dour- 
lens, ſince that in fifteen days we might know what 
was to be expected. from the former, and incur no 
ſhame by failing in them: whereas, by following 
the latter, we ſhould infallibly have the regret to 
find that we had conſumed a great deal of time, 
money, and troops, to no purpoſe. It was reſolv- 
ed, that the two firſt meaſures ſhould be ſuddenly 
attempted, without renouncing the ſiege of Dour- 
lens. The Spaniards kept upon their guard, and 


the French gained no other advantage by this at- 
"tempt, than the honour of having endeavoured to 


finiſh the war by a ſingle action, which contributed 


as much as all the reſt, to make the king of Spain 


deſirous of peace. | 
It was quite the reverſe with the enterpriſe of 
Dourlens, upon which they were obſtinately bent. 


The king ſent me ar Paris, whither I had now re- 
turned, his laſt reſolutions on that head. I did not 


that concern the accommodation of in the ſequel to mention particu- 
the admiral De- Villars, and other larly ſome others. | 


governors and towns, eſpecially in * A city of Picardy. 


ſeruple 
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ſcruple to repreſent to him, in terms ſtill ſtronger, 139. 
the reaſons that had hindered me from approving WWW 


that propoſal z that his army, having ſuffered conſi- 
derably at the ſiege of Amiens, was not in a con- 
dition to undertake a ſecond equally laborious, in 
the month of October, a ſeaſon when the ground 
about Dourlens, which is naturally fat and viſcous, 
was made impracticable by the rains, and within 
ſight of an army eager to ſeize an occaſion of being 
revenged. The king did not take my freedom a- 
miſs, though he was not convinced by my reaſons. 
He wrote to me in anſwer, that the expedition of 
Dourlens was abſolutely neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of Amiens and Abbeville : that by putting Pi- 
cardy in a ſtate of ſecurity, he ſhould facilitate.the 


fale of the new offices; and that he would take 


ſuch meaſures, that the ſiege ſhould not continue 
ſo long as I apprehended. | 

Accordingly Dourlens was inveſted the ninth of 
October, and on the thirteenth, the rains had ſo 
much ſpoiled the ground and the roads, that the 
works could not be brought forward. Villeroi in- 
formed me in a letter, that they already repented of 
their attempt: in effect, the king ſet out almoſt im- 
mediately after, from his quarters at Beauval, and 
came to Belbat, where he gave orders for raiſing 
the ſiege, at which the ſoldiers had ſuffered ſo much 
during the ſhort time it had laſted, that they were 
upon the point of diſbanding. The king cauſed 
them all to be paid, placed them in winter quarters 
upon the frontier, left his light horſe there, re- 
trenched part of the garriſons which the ſurpriſing 
of Amiens had obliged him to throw into, the neigh- 
bouring places, and ſet forward for Paris, to ſpend 
the winter there, taking his rout through Rouen 
and Monceaux, where he ſtaid eight days. 

From this place he ſent me orders to over-rule 
the difficulties which the chancellor de Chiverny 
raiſed in parliament, to erect his country of Ar- 
magnac and Lectourę into a preſidial; and to aſſign 
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1597. the money ariſing from it to the payment of coſts 
granted in parliament to the fieur De Fontrailles, 


count of Armagnac, in a fuit which he had carried 


in that court againſt his majeſty. As the princeſs 
might have ſome claims upon this money, by vir- 
rue of the ceſſion her brother defigned to make her 
of all his eſtates in this province, the king deſired 
me to keep the matter ſecret, and uſed the ſame pre- 
cautions with Fontrailles and the chancellor, the 
laſt ot whom obſerved this command very ill; but 
his indiſeretion had no bad conſequence, the princeſs 
leaving the court of France a ſhort time after. In 
the ſame letter, the king ordered me to pay Demeu- 
rat his ſolicitor at Riom, as likewiſe La Corbiniere, 
who was employed to furniſh proviſions for the 
troops that were left in Picardy, It was in theſe 
intervals from bufineſs, that he extended his atten- 


tion to the moſt incanfiderable objects. He made 


me give the fieur De Piles, an old faithful ſervant, 
a reward of three thouſand crowns, and another 
of eight thoufand livres to Gobelin, to whom, at 
the ſame time, he repaid ſixteen thouſand livres, 
advanced by him for the ſupport of his houſhold. 
There was no name, even to that of the poor wo- 
man who gathered the taxes at Giſors, which was 


not mentioned ſomewhere in his letters. 


The poverty of the people“, which was indeed 
exceſſive, having produced many blanks in the re- 


ceipts for the taxes, the king ſuſpected that the 


gentlemen of the council, who were very zealous in 
repreſenting and exaggerating theſe deficiencies, 
would find means, when they had obtained a dil- 
charge for the people, to put large ſums in their 
own pockets, by concealing the diſcharge that had 


'been granted ; he ordered me firſt to get informa- 


* Bougars, defcribingin his let- run with briars and thorns, that 
ters the deſolation which the civil their track could nor but with 
wars had cauſed in the kingdom, much ado be diſcovered. Epiſt. 74- 
aſſures us, amongſt other things, ad Camerar, 
that the bighways were fo over- 
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tion, whether the people were as much behind hand 1597. 
in the years 1394 and 1595, as thoſe gentlemen Www 


had made him believe; which would eaſily be done, 
by examining the accounts of receipts and expences 
given in by the general and particular receivers, and 
by viſiting the courts, of the ſame provinces, whi- 
ther I was already gone; and ſecondly, to examine 
whether this deficiency of the taxes did not proceed 
from idleneſs in the collectors, and di ſobedience in 
the people. 222 10 SF. 13 | | 

To conclude, his majeſty, began to buſy himſelf 
at Monceaux with another matter of importance, 
that of drawing up articles, en which he deſired to 
come to an agreement with the prateitants. This 
work he. preſſed for ſame time upon the chancellor 
and Villeroi: I was likewiſe ordered to eng age in 
it; but he would have had reaſon. to complain, a 
long time of the little attention which thote men 
paid to his deſign, if he had not come himlelt to 
Paris to put it in execution. 127 


- 


For theſe two laſt affairs concerning the finan- 
ciers and the proteftants more Iciſurt was neceſſary 
than the king, upon his arrival at Paris, was able 
to afford them, He was obliged to turn his 
thoughts upon making new preparations for paſſing 
the following ſpring into Brittany, where the rebels, 
finding themſelves. gut, of the view of their ſove- 
reign, , continued, with impunity, in diſorder and 
dilobedience, The duke of Mercœur, who was at 
their head, durſt not openly, however, favour their 
revolt; on the contrary, the letters he wrote to the 
king were filled with ſeeming toxens of ſubmiſſion; 
and during the ſpace of two years, it had been his 
whole ſtudy to amuſe. him with feigned propoſals 
which he knew how to evade fulfilling. The king, 
on his ſide, had conſtantly diſſembled with the duke, 


* © He faid to a deputatien of ** tlemen, is the marechal de Biron, 
the townſmen, who came to com- whom I freely preſent both to 
* pliment him after the expedition © my friends and enemies. Peref, 
* to Amiens, ſhewing them the part 2, 

* Marecha! de Biron, Here, gen- 
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1597. and hitherto contented himſelf with favourably re. 
WV ctiving the officers of this province, who, weary of 


Mercœur's delays, addreſſed themſelves directly to 
his majeſty : but at length, the king thinking it 
rime to go and attack this rebellious ſubject, even 
at his own doors *, this deſign, which was carried 
on with ue utmoſt ſecreſy, employed us during the 
whole winter. 

- It would have anſwered no purpoſe to have un- 
dertaken it without a body of twelve hundred foot, 


and two thouſand cavalry, and a train of artillery, 


conſiſting of twelve cannons at leaſt; and it was not 

oſſible ro draw out theſe troops from the fx thou- 
tand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, which his 
majeſty thought neceſſary for the defence of the 
frontier or Picardy, and which he had committed 
to the care of the conſtable, afſiſted by the counſels 
of meMeurs Bellievre, Villeroi, arid Sillery. New 
funds were to be found for the ſupport of all theſe 
troops; the taxes could not poſſibly be increaſed 
otherwiſe than by leſfening the coſts of the collecti- 
on, which is with reſpect to the king a real increaſe, 
T likewiſe applied myſelf to collect the debts that 
were in arrear, and to recover ſuch as were neglect- 


ed; to which I joined ſome new impoſts, few in 


number, and not oppreſſive. 

The king, without theſe ſupplies, would have 
been obliged to have liſtened to propoſals for 2 
peace, and could not then have concluded one, but 
upon terms very advantageous to Spain, Pope 
Clement the eighth deſired” it with great ardour; 
and, long before the campaign of Picardy, had ſent 
the cardinal of Florence +, in quality o legate, to 
propglc it to the king; at the ſame time Calatagi- 


One of the duke de Mercœur's de Mercceur's grapdmother was 
friends, having aſked him one day, Charlotte, heireſs of the houſe of 
if ever he dreamed of being duke of Penthievre, whoſe pretended rights 
Brittany, he made anſwer, © I to the duchy of Brittany were ap- 
** know not whether it be a dream, parently the foundation of thoſe of 
«© but it has laſted theſe ten years the duke de Mercœur. 

** and upwards,"! The ducheſs F Alexander de Medicis. 
renne, 
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ronne *, patriarch of Conſtantinople, went by his 1597. 
holineſs's orders to Spain for the ſame purpoſe. rw 


The negotiation had been unfortunate in the begin- 
ning. The king, more irritated than diſcouraged 
by the invaſion of Amiens, only anſwered the car- 
dinal haughtily, that he would defer hearing what 
he had to propeſe, till after he had regained this 
place. The king of Spain on the other hand, al- 
though it was with regret that he beheld the war 
renewed, yet founded great hopes upon his ſucceſs 
in Flanders, and particularly upon having ſurpriſed 
the city of Amiens, the poſſeſſion of which might 
draw along with it that of all the neighbouring 
country from the Oiſe to the Seine. 

The expeditions of the campaign being more fa- 
yourable to the French, drew both ſides nearer an 
accommodation. Philip knew Heary to be a prince 
with whom it was as difficult to keep as to gain ad- 
vantages, and having beſides a foreboding in his 
own mind, that the illneſs he was ſeized with would 
be mortal, the fear of leaving at his death the prince 
his ſon expoſed to ſuch an enemy as the king of 
France, induced him to liſten to the advice of Ca- 
latagironne, who when he was aſſured of the king's 
inclinations, returned ro Rome to acquaint the pope 
wich them, and was by his holinels again deputed 
to France, to give the cardinal of Florence an ac- 
count of his ſuccefs, and act in concert with him. 

Accordingly their eminences renewed their for- 
mer ſolicitations with Henry, and often repreſented 
to him, that the peace, in ſome meaſure, depended 
wholly upon him. The king, who was undeceived 
in his turn, and no longer influenced by thoſe great 


and flattering hopes, which, through a reliance - 


upon the promiſes of his courtiers, he had enter- 
tained, ſaw the return of the two negotiators with 
pleaſure, tho? he appeared indifferent to their propo- 
ſals: at length he told them, that he would not be 


5 * Father Bonaventure de Calatagironne, general of the order of Saint 
rand. 
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1397. againſt a peace, provided Spain would give up all 
WYv ſhe poſſeſſed in his dominions. The legates hinted, 
that this might poſſibly be obtained. And the king 
- replied, that upon this plan he permitted them to 
treat and conclude a peace with the three miniſters 
he had leſt in Picardy, to whom he referred them; 
in the mean white, that he might not loſe the 20. 
vantage of thoſe preparations he had made for war, 
nor waſte time ſo precious in mere negotiations, he 
ſet out for Brittany. 

The king took his rout through Angers, in the 
beginning of March, ordering his army to follow 
him by ſhort journies : he permitted bis council 

| likewiſe to attend him, but not till it had made the 


| neceſſary diſpoftions for ſupplying his army in 


Brittany, and the troops and commiſſioners for the 
| ace in Picardy, with all things that were needful, 
| As I now had the abſolute direction of the council, 

and met with no oppoſition whatever, I quickly 
| put matters in ſuch a ſtate as I thought I might join 
| the king without any bad conſequence. I expected 
| | to have "found him already far advanced in Brittany, 
and was greatly ſurpriſed to hear, as I drew near 
Angers, That the king had not left that city. The 
duke of Mercceur muſt have been infallibly ruined, 
but for the ſervice he received from meſdames De 
Mercceur * and De Martigues + upon this occaſion: 
they began with obtaining, by the intereſt of the 
marchioneſs De Monceaux, a paſſport to meer the 
king at Angers T; where, as ſoon as they arrived, 
they intirely gained over the king's miſtreſs to their 
party. The ducheſs de Mercœur offered her 
only daughter, to be diſpoſed of in marriage to 
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9 Mary De uxembeurg, Caugh- 
ter to Sebaſtian De Luxembourg, 


- duke of Penthievre ard viſcount de 
-Martigues, was wife to Philip E- 


manuel De Lorrain, duke de Mer- 
cœur. 

1 Mary De Beaucaire, daughter 
to John, ſeigncur De Peguilion, 


Ll 
widow of Sebaſtian De Luxem- 
bourg, and mother to the duckeſs 
my Merceeur. | 

} They had come thither before 
the king, but were refuſed en- 
trance; upon which they witherew 
to Pont de Ce, till the king arrived 
at Ar * ; 


whom- 


nook K or $ ULL T. 


whomfloever the king thought proper, hinting, to 
the marchioneſs, that ſhe would not be againſt mar- 
rying this opulent: heireſs to her ſon Cæſar . The 
marchionels of Monceaux was ſo agreeably flattered: 
by this alliance, that from that moment, conſider- 
ing the duke of Mercœur's intereſts as her own, ſhe 
ſolicited for him with the utmoſt ardour and aſſi- 
duity: tbe two ladies likewiſe employed every art 
to ſoſten a prince remarkable for his complacency 
to the ſex. He ſuffered himſelf to be diſarmed by 
their ſubmiſſions, promiſes, and tears, and no longer 
thought of chaſtiſing the duke of Mercœur. 


The moment I alighted at Angers I went to pay 


my reſpects to the king. This prince, who by the 
firſt word L uttered, and the turn only of my coun- 
tenance, comprehended all I had in my mind, em- 
braced me cloſely in his arms, and preſſing me to 
his boſom, ** My friend,” ſaid he to me, © you 
« are welcome; I am truly glad to ſee you here, 
% for J have had great need of you.” And J, 
e fire,” I replied (incapable of thoſe mean com- 
pliances that are dictated by flattery) *I am greatly 
e grieved to find you ſtill here.” It is long,” 
ſaid the king, interrupting me, that we have 
&* learned to underſtand each other by half a word; 
I gueſs already what you would fay to me; but 
« if you knew what has paſſed, and to what a for- 
% wardneſs I have already brought affairs, you 
** would alter your opinion.” I replied, that thoſe 
advantages, whatever they were, which he meant, 
he might have obtained, and many far more con- 
ſiderable. if, inſtead. of ſtopping at Angers, he had 
preſented himſelf before Nantes, at the head of his 
army. The king endeavoured to excuſe himſelf 
upon the want of inſtruments proper for the ſiege 
of the city, I anſwered, that he would have had 
no occaſion for them, becauſe Nantes would have 


The eſpouſals were celebrat- © fully-begotten fon of France: he 
de ſat Angers with the ſame mag- was but four years of age, and 
* ALicence as if he had been a law=- © ſhe but ſix,” Peref. ad part. 
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1597. rendered them unneceſſary by a ſurrender, and per- 
haps have delivered * the duke of Mercœur into 


his hands. The firſt of theſe things it was highly 
probable would have happened, and the king ac- 
knowledged he believed ſo. After this confeſſion 
I added, * Ir is true, I do not find the bravery 
of my prince in this inſtance, but I ſhall ſay 
nothing, becauſe I know what it was that with- 
« held you.” With this prince, I was not appre- 
henſive my fincerity would have any bad conſe- 
quences. He conteſſed all to me, though with 
{ome little confuſion, alledging as an excuſe his 
compaſſion for thoſe who were in a ſtate of humi- 
bation, and the fear of diſobliging his miſtreſs. 

After this, the converſation turned wholly upon 
news : his majeſty had juſt received letters from the 
queen of England, expreſſing her deſire of ſending 
an ambaſſador to him, to induce him, as we ima- 
gined with great probability, to continue the war, 
By other letters, from Bellievre and Sillery, he was 
informed, that the legates had offered, in the name 
of Spain, to reſtore all the cities, except Cambray, 
that had been taken during the war. The king's . 
carrying troops into Brittany, without being under 
a neceſſity of leaving Picardy defenceleſs, had given 
great ſurpriſe to Spain, and ſatisfaction to the court 
of London, ever ſolicitous to humble the pride of 
that crown. I adviſed Henry not to refuſe a peace 
for the ſake of a fing'e city, and to be ſatisfied with 
having driven tke enemy out of Picardy and Brit- 
tany. 18200 

This latter province, which had panted for tran- 
quillity a long time, was ſenſible how much it owed 
to his majeſty, whole preſence at the head of an 
army was the only thing which could procure it 


All the hiſtorians agree, that name to Vervins; and proteſted, 
Henry IV. was in a condition to that he would rather endure a con- 
have made the duke de Mercœur tinual war, than conſent that one 
ſmart for his diſobedience: he of his ſubjects ſhould ſeem to treat 
would never ſuffer that this duke with him thus like a foreign prince. 
Houtd fend bim any perſon in his 


that 
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chat happineſs. The party of Mercœur became 1597. | 


yt 


the king's party. The Spaniards were not in a 


condition to hold out long againſt their united for- 
ces. Blavet “ and Douarnenes, where they were 
cantoned in the greateſt numbers, could not fail of 
yielding ſoon to the common lot, and a few days 
were ſufficient to clear the province entirely of its 


foreign enemies, who afterwards aſſembled her ſtates, 


in order to prove her gratirude to the king, by 
granting him a'confiderable ſubſidy. His majeſty 
commanded me to continue my rout to Brittany, 
and while I waited there for his arrival, to pay the 
troops, and quarter them in caſerns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rennes and Vitre, with ſtrict orders 
to keep up an exact diſcipline there : after which I 
was to go to Rennes, to repreſent his majeſty's per- 
ſon in the ſtates, to haſten their reſolutions con- 
cerning the ſums that were promiſed, and uſe all 
my authority to facilitate the levying it. The king 
having an inclination to ſtay ſome days longer at 
Angers, laid hold of the pretence, that ſomething 
was ſtill wanting to the treaty with the duke of 
Mercœur. | | 9 

had no reaſon to be offended with the ducheſs 
of Merceeur for having endeavoured to procure the 
molt favourable conditions ſhe could; yet I ſo far 
reſented her making the king the dupe of her arts, 
that if his majeſty had not obliged me to make her 
a viſit, I would haye left Angers without ſeeing 
her; although I was related to this lady by the ſame 
fide by which J had the honour to be allied to the 
royal family, that'is, by the houſe of Luxem- 
bourg Þ. | yg ng | 
The king remonſtrated to me, that if the confi- 
deration of being related to her, together with the 
Jaws of politeneſs, were not ſufficient to induce me 
_ » Blavet is now called Port Lou- - t Jane De Bethyne, daughter tq 
:5, and lies in the biſhopric of Van- Robert, the ſixth anceſtor to M. 
nes: Douarnenes is another port De Sully, was married to John De 


ang road, in the biſhopric of Quim- Luxembourg, 
Fer, : 2 8 
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1597. 22 y her this reſpect, yet the ducheſs of Mercœur 
> deſerved it on account of that regard ſhe had for 


me,: which the knowledge of my intentions could 
not alter. In effect, I was received by her and ma- 
dam De Martigues with the higheſt diſtinction and 
reſpect. Madam de Mercœur, after ſome gentle 
reproaches for having endeavoured to hurt her in- 
tereſt; and chat of her daughter, my little kinfwo- 
man told me, that there was nothing ſhe ſo ardently 
deſired, as to be able to put the affairs of the duke 
her huſband into my hands, that I might conclude 
this treaty with the king in whatioever manner [I 


thought fit. I anſwered the ducheſs, that while 


my reſpect and adherence to her were not inconſiſt- 
ent with the ſervice; of the king, which always car- 
ried me againſt any other conſideration, ſhe ſhould 
oe no- body more diſpoſed to ſerve her than my- 

1: N, t to Chiteau- Gonthier that evening, and 
reached Vitre. the.next day, where I ſaw but too 
Pan of WE. importance it was to be de 


3 wEgd 


nac and De — marechals. de camp, were of 
great uſe to me upon this occaſion, Tranquillity 
was ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed in all. this part of the 
country, that che countrymen who at firſt had re- 
treated to the woods, and fortified themſelves there, 
where every moment they were ready to come to 
Blows, now returned to their houſes; and the city 
of Rennes thought that ſome, acknowledgment was 
due to me: for this reaſon, when the ſtates were 
aſſembled. a fine apartment was prepared for me 
during my abode in that city, at the houſe of ma- 
demoilelle de la Rivicre: ſhe was a woman of wit 
and gallantry, who being always looking out for 


| ben wich for herſelf, was the fitter for the commil- 


on with which ſhe was charged, of engaging me 
in all the entertainments that are commonly found 
in cities like Rennes, opulent and polite. If the 
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life of a miniſter was to be at all times like that 
which I led in this city, and which lafted almoſt fix 
weeks, it would have in reality alt thoſe charms 
which are ſo falſly attributed to it. I had no other 
employment than being preſent at the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, who, with all poſſible gratitude, agreed 
to the ſervice the king required of them, and grant- 
ed him, without any oppoſition, - eight hundred 
thouſand crowns; of which one hundred was to be 
wards two hundred each month, till the whole was 
paid. To furniſh this ſam, a tax was created of 
four crowns upon a pipe of wine. The affembly 
were deſirous of adding a prefent of fix thoufand 
crowns to me, which I refuſe.}, without examining 
whether this was among the number of thoſe occa- 
ſions when I might have been permitted to have 
accepted a preſent. The king, to whom the merit 
of my diſintereſtedneſs had been highly exaggerat- 
ed, and who had himſelt beſtowed more praiſes on 
my conduct in the aſſembly. than it deſerved, was 
reſolved, that the expence of a preſent to me ſhould 
be his, and inſtead of fix, gave me ten thouſand 
crowns. During fix and twenty years, which I had 
ſpent in his majeſty's ſervice, I had never received 
ſo conſiderable a gift. On this occaſion there was a 
kind of generous conteſt betwixt the king and the 
province of Brittany; which at laſt obtained, that 
theſe ten thouſand crowns ſhould be added to the 
eight hundred thoufand the aſſembly had offered hits 
majeſty. | | 

The treaty with the duke of Mercœur being 


1597- 
29 


completed, the king ſent it to the chamber of ac- 


counts at Rennes to be regiſtered. As ſome private 
articles in this treaty were not expreſſed, the covfr 
thought it had a right to refuſe regiſtring it, without 
certain reſtrictions with reſpect ro theſe articles. 
Henry, who knew better than any other prince d: 
the world, how far the power 54 theſe on” 
courts extended, and always appeared cartful abt 


anne tak 


1597. to make the leaſt encroachment upon it, reſented 
cis refuſal with becoming ſpirit; and, together 
with the diſpatches which I received from him re- 
gularly every day, he ſent me an order in writing 
for the chamber of accounts, in which he obſerved 
that this court could not be ignorant, that in al 
treaties or acts relating merely to war or the king's 
perſon, the ſovereign of France took counſel with 
no perſon, nor demanded his letters to be regiſtred 
but as a formality, which otherwiſe was little eſſen- 
tial; he reproved them for their raſh conduct, and 
ordered them to repair their diſobedience by an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. 
The king did not ſhew leſs firmneſs on another 
occaſion which. likewiſe regarded the ſovereign 
courts. Theſe bodies aſſumed the privilege of fur- 
niſhing immediately but half of the ſum which the 
aſſembly had taxed them for their contingent, and 
endeavoured to take a more convenient-and more 
diſtant time for the payment of the reſt : they made 
the ſame difficulties about their ſhare of the neceſ- 
ſary contributions for the maintenance of thoſe 
troops which they had demanded themſelves. Hen- 
ry eaſily comprehended, that they would not have 
had recourſe to this artifice, but to avoid contri- 
buting any thing, as ſoon as he had quitted the 
province: therefore he ſent me word, that it was 
his will they ſhould furniſh the whole tax; which 
was done accordingly. Their murmurs on account 
of paying the troops ceaſed, as ſoon as they were 
convinced that the tranquillity of their province de- 
pended upon this regulation, for they were the firſt 
after that to approve of my conduct. 
Theſe ſeveral orders were ſent to me from Nantes, 
.to which place the king had advanced, after the 
. treaty with the duke of Mercœur had been agreed 
upon, to attend to two affairs of importance, name- 
ly, the edict for the proteſtants, and the reception 
of the two ambaſſadors from England and Holland. 
Hu majeſty believing bis preſence in Picardy, nas 


w 
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neceſſary to forward the peace, intended to have left x 597. 
Nantes in a month's time, without taking a jour 


ney to Rennes, which he had looked upon as uſe- 
leſs; and had already given orders for the march 
of the five regiments of Navarre, Piedmont, the 
Ile of France, Boniface, and Breaute, which he 
drew out of Brittany, to fortify the frontier of Flan- 
ders. The king having informed me of his deſign 
with reſpe& to theſe regiments, I repreſented to 
him, that the probability of a peace being now 
changed to an abſolute certainty, it was neceſſary 
to diſband part of his troops, and leſſen the num- 
ber of his garriſons, as being a burden too heavy 
for the kingdom to ſupport, and that two of thoſe 
regiments were now ſufficient for Picardy; accord- 
ingly, only the two firſt were ſent thither, under 
the conduct of the marechal De Briſſac. I even in- 
fiſted ſo much upon the neceſſity there was for his 
majeſty to ſhew himſelf at leaſt in the capital of 
Brittany, that the king, altering, his ſcheme, re- 
ſolved to come and ſpend ſome days there before 
his return to Paris; and for that purpoſe, to diſ- 
patch, as ſoon as poſſible, thoſe two affairs which 
detained him at Nantes. 

It was now become more neceſlary than ever, to 
regulate that concerning the proteſtants: theſe 
people aſſumed ſuch a licentiouſneſs of tongue in 
France, that the king himſelf did not eſcape the 
rage and malignity of their invectives. The re- 
monſtrances his majeſty had made to the authors of 
the plot before mentioned, were ſo far from. bring- 
ing them back to their duty, that, in appearance, 


it ſerved only to make them uſe their utmoſt efforts 


to bring the whole proteſtant party in their ſeveral 
ſynods *, to the moſt violent reſolutions: madam 
De Rohan did not ſcruple to cabal with many of 
them, in order to carry, by a plurality of voices, 


* At Saumur, Loudun, Ven- of the cabals of the proteſtant par- 
dome, and Chatelleraut: of theſe ty during the ſiege of Amiens. 

we have ſpoke before, on occaſion | 4 Mb 
— 553 \ the 
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1597. the propoſal of taking up arms, and forcing the 
king to receive ſuch conditions as they ſhould pre- 


ſcribe to him; in which attempt ſhe was ſeconded, 
with ſurpriſing aſſiduity, by D*Aubigne, remark- 
able for his ſatirical turn, and propenſity-ro lan« 
der *. It wis he who in thoſe aſſomblies had the 
aſſurance to mention, that they ought no longer to 
place any confidence in a prince who, together with 
his religion, had abjured every ſentimemt of his af- 
fection, good- will, and gratitude, for the prote- 
ſtants; that nothing but neceſſity forced him to 
apply to them and treat them with regard; that 
when this was over, he would have no longer any 
care about their conſciences, liberties, or lives; that 
the peace wich Spain, which was upon the point of 
being concluded, would plunge the party into the 
utmoſt diſtreſs, fince the ſole motive that indueed 
Henry to conſent to it, was to unite him ſelf wich 
that crown and the pope, to facrifice them to their 
common hatred ; and therefore; that nothing re- 
mained to be done, but to take advantage of the 
king's perplexity during ſo toilſome a ſiege +, the 
diſtreſs he was in for money, the need he had of 
their aſſiſtance, and the power which the duke of 
Mercceur till poſſeſſed in Brittany, to obtain by 
force what Henry would afterwards refuſe to grant 
them. oh tj; | 

To incite the members of theſe aſſemblies to a 
revolt, the proteſtants thought the blackeſt calum- 
nies were lawful. D*Aubigne was not aſhamed to 
repreſent Henry there, as a prince to whom all re- 
ligions were indifferent, and who was only zealous 
for that which would ſecure him a throne . This 
was the notion he wanted to give of his converſion. 


* He is ſuppoſed to be the au- 
thor of the Confeffion of Sancy, the 
Adventures of the baron de Foene- 
ſte, and other lampoons. 

7 The ficge of Amiens. x 

1 © There are three things,” 
ſaid Henry IV. *< which the world 
is very unwillig to believe; and 


« yet, for all that, they are ſtill 
© true anct moſt certain; namely, 
„that the queen of England died 
« a maid; that the archduke is 4 
«« great general; and thac the King 
«of France is a very good cathu- 
« lic,” Journal de L. Etoile, p- 


233. 
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According to him, the ſuppoſed injuries offered to 1598. 
the proteſtants left no room to doubt of the ne-, 


fyſteny of politics that Henry had formed for him- 
. felf. Thoſe injuries opened to D*Aubigne a vaſt 
field for exclamation ; the leaſt of them were repre- 
ſented as outrages'of the moſt violent nature, and 
inſtances of the deepeſt treachery; and thus, with- 
out any regard to the extreme injuſtice he was guil- 
ty of, he placed to the king's account all thoſe 
hardihips which proceeded ſolely from the catholics 
or the court of Rome. The duke of Bouillon, 
leaving others to declaim, ſupported D*Aubigne, 
by his uncommon dexterity in ſowing diviſion be- 
tween the king and all that came near him, whe« 
ther catholics or proteſtants, and created him ſuffi- 
eient employment, that he might not for a long 
time be at liberty to turn his arms againſt him. 
The taking of Mende by Foſſeuſe, and the fitting 
out of the count D' Auvergne, were the conſequence 
of theſe counſelss. 

None of theſe perſons neglected to make their 
court to the ambatiadors from England and Hol- 
land, as ſoon as they arrived at Nantes; and de- 
pended ſo much the more upon drawing them into 
their ſchemes; at they were not ignorant, that it 
was particularly recommended to them to prevent 
à peace wich Spain, Theſe ambaſſadors were, Lord 
Cecil v, ſecretaty to queen Elizabeth, and Juſtin 

de Naſſu, admiral of the Republic: they demand- 
ed a private audience of the king; or, if that could 
not be obtained, at leaſt to have no one preſent but 
Lomenie and me. But was then DION at 
Renaes; "1 1715s 

- If the bo ambaſfidors pad given credit to-the 
proteſtants, all they had to do was to intimidate the 
king, and force him by menaces to come into their 
„This was not the ſecretary. naire for the year 1593, concern- 
him tell, whoſe name was William, ing this interview of Henry IV. 


bot his ſon Robert, De Thou, hy. with che Engliſh and Dutch am- 
cxx. See likewiſe Chrongl, Septen- baſſadors. 
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1:98. deſigns; but either this was not in their power, or 
being convinced of the proteſtants injuitice, they 


thought it beneath them to be influenced by their 


paſſions; and therefore took no notice to the — 


of what they had ſuggeſted. They had indeed of- 
fers to make x hich were much more likely to pre- 
vail with a prince whoſe inclination for war th 

were not ignorant of: the Engliſh ambaſſador of. 
fered, in the name of the queen his miſtreſs, ſix 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, to be main- 
tained at her expence; and Naſſau four thoufand 
foot, and a large train of artillery completely fur- 
niſhed and ſupplied, beſides a particular ſupply, 
which they hinted would be very conſiderable, pro- 
vided Henry would endeavour to retake Calais and 
Ardres. Upon the ſuppoſition that the king ap- 
peared inclined to accept theſe offers, the two am- 
baſſadors had orders to conclude a treaty of alliance 
immediately between France, England, and the 
Low-Countries, againſt Spain, and to ſtipulate that 


neither of theſe three powers ſhould liſten to any 


propoſal, either for a truce or treaty with the com- 
mon enemy, but with the conſent of the two others. 
Happily the king e this dangerous ſnare; 
and the conſideration of the preſent ſtate of his 
kingdom had more weight with him than all others. 
He thanked the ambaſſadors with great politeneſs, 
and introduced his anſwer by aſſuring them that, 
although he could not accept the offers of their ſo- 
vereigns, yet he would not depart from that friend- 
ſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted between them; 
and that the peace he was going to conclude with 
Spain (for he did not conceal the terms he was up- 


on with Philip) ſhould not hinder him from keep- 


ing up the fame correſpondence with them as before, 
nor from ſupplying them with money, when they 
had occaſion tor it, with this only precaution, that 
theſe loans were taken under the title of acquittan- 
ces of debts, to give no pretence for a quarrel with 


Spain. 
- 55 | He 
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He afterwards, with the ſame ſincerity, explained 1598, 
to them all his reaſons for putting an end to the Www 


war, His kingdom, he told them, was not like 
England and Holland, ſecured by narure from the 
attacks of her enemies, but open on all ſides; his 
caſtles unfortified, and deſtitute of ammunition ; 
his marine weak, his provinces laid waſte, and ſome 
of them reduced to mere deſarts. He went on to 
give a more particular deſcription of the abuſes 
which had crept into the government, and intro- 
duced a thouſand diſorders; all ſubordination being 


deſtroyed by the licentiouſneſs that had been prac- 


tiſed with impunity amidſt the confuſion of civil 
and foreign wars; his power weak, and unſtable, 
and the royal authority, as well as the moſt ſacred 
laws of the ſtate, equally diſregarded, Theſe evils 
could only be remedied by a peace ; and if that re- 
medy was ever ſo little delayed, France was every 
hour approaching to its ruin; the diſtemper would 
ſoon reach the heart, and no human help would 
then be able to remove it. Henry did not forget 
to ſtrengthen theſe motives, by comparing his pre. 
ſent ſituation, in all theſe reſpects, with that 

England and Holland, who could engage in a war, 
on which their ſafety depended, conſiſtently at the 
ſame tim with their ſafety and their intereſt; and 
the king drew this parallel with ſo much clearneſs 
and judgment, and ſo exact a knowledge of the 
ſtate of thoſe countries, as to make them feel the 


truth of what he was ſaying ; ſo that the two ſoreign- 


ers, having nothing to oppoſe againſt ſuch convinc- 
ing arguments, looked upon each other in amaze- 
ment. The king gave them to underſtand, that, 
when he had ſettled the affairs of his kingdom, he 
ſhould then, with more aſſurance of ſucceſs, renew 
his former deſigns againſt the empire, and the houſe 
of Auſtria ; but that theſe two enterpriſes were not 
of a nature to be executed at one and the ſame time. 
The ambaſſadors, for form's ſake, thought they 
ought to diſſuade his majeſty from this reſolution, 
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＋ c the force of his arguments, that, before the confe. 


rence was ended, the king brought them over in- 
tirely to his opinion, and obliged them to confeſs, 
that the peace he was going to conclude was for the 
advantage of all Europe. They left France ſoon 
after, and filled their reſpective countries with the 
opinion they had themſelves conceĩved of the great 
wiſdom and extraordinary abilities of the king of 
France. Ws 
In effect, what innumerable miſeries would this 
prince have drawn upon his kingdom, if following 
the wild emotions of hatred and revenge, rather 
than the calm dictates of wiſdom and prudence, be 
had at that inſtant engaged in a war, which, tho 
in his power to begin, was not to end! How dread- 
ful the conſequence, if chance, which arbitrarily 
diſpoſes of all the events of war, ſhould have fa- 
voured the enemies of France]! But granting that 
his arms were victorious,” how little preferable to x 
defeat is that ſucceſs, which a prince muſt purchaſe 
at ſo dear a rate, as by the alienation, of his do- 
maincs, by the anticipating and mortgaging his 
revenues, by the ruin of commerce and agriculture, 
from whence France derives her chief ſupport, and 
laſtly, by the utter devaſtation of his, provinces! 
Such evils cannot be balanced,by the, acquiſition of 
new territories, the poſlefiign'of which keeps the 
conqueror in perpetual alarms, and, remaining as 
fo. many hateful. monuments, to the enemy of the 
ambition and injuſtice of him that gained them, 
eheriſnes and keeps alive, thoſe ſeeds of envy, ha- 
tred, and diſtruſt, which ſooner or later never fail 
to produce the ſame miſeries with which the king- 
dom was before overwhelmed :. on this account, ! 


am not afraid to ſay, that, in the preſent ſtare ot 
Europe, it is almoſt equally unhappy for its princes 


to ſucceed or miſcarry in their enterpriſes; and that 


the true way of weakening a powerlul neighbour, 
e Rr i 
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is not to carry off his ſpoils, but to leave them to 
be ſhared by others. 

The inſolence of the proteſtant cabal was totally 
depreſſed, when they found that the ambaſſadors, 
upon whom they had ſo greatly relied; were entire- 
ly brought over to the king's opinion; and, not 
doubting but that a peace would now be ſoon con- 
cluded, they thought only of procuring reaſonable 
conditions. It was happy for them that, at a time 
when it would have been eaſy to puniſh them for 


their unjuſtifiable proceedings, they had a prince to 


deal with whoſe reaſon was always ſtronger than his 
reſentment, Both ſides were then very induſtrious 
to draw up that famous agreement known by the 
name of the edit of Nantes, by which the rights 
of the two religions were afterwards both clearly 
explained and ſolidly eſtabliſned. Schomberg, the 
preſident De Thou, Jeannin, and Calignon, were 
employed to draw it up, of which all I thall ſay is, 
that, by this edit, it was provided that the French 
calviniſts, who till then had been only privileged 
by truces reſumed and continued, ſhould have 4 
fixed and durable eſtabliſhment . All that now 
remained. ro be done, was to make this treaty to be 
regiſtered and confirmed by the partiaments and ſo- 
vereign courts, and to begin with thoſe of Paris; 
which was deferred till the King's return to that 
City. © 


® The edit of Nantes was ſignod 
the 13th of April. De Thou ſays, 
that the judicial confirmation of it 
was put off till after the departure 
ol the legate, whom they were lothy 
to fend away diſcontented. The 
conceſſions this edict contains more 
favourable than thoſe that Rat been 
formerly granted them are, that 
thereby they were admitted to 
places of truſt, both in the courts 
of juſtice and in the finances : all 
the reſt is no ways effentially dif- 
ferent from the edict of pacification 
Dat paſſed in 1 577. Payle aſcribes 
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the horiour of compoſing the edi 


of Nantes to the reformed miniſter 
Chamier. See it in Matthieu, tom. 
II. book ii. and in ſeveral other 
hiftorians, There were likewife 
ſome ſecret articles, of which the 
moſt diſadvantageous for the cal - 
viriſts is that which forbids then 
the exerciſe of their religion in a 
great many towns arid particular 
diſtricts, as Rheims, Soiſſons, Di- 
jon, Sens, &c. becauſe Henry IV. 
had fo engaged himſelf by particu- 


lar treaties before, with the diffe- 


rent Jords of the league. 


Having . 
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Having paid what he owed to the proteſtants “, 


according to the exacteſt juſtice, the king thought 


himſelf not obl:ged to ſhew much regard to thoſe 
who ſtill continued to ſtir ſedition, ſuch as the duke 
of Bouillon in particular, who had moſt reaſon to 
reproach himſelf, and for once, he reſolved to ſpeak 
to him like a maſter : he had now acquired a right 
to do this, even though we ſuppoſe him not to have 
had it in the character of king. He propoſed as 
ſoon as he arrived at Rennes, to execute this deſign, 
and took his rout thither without delay. The duke 
of Bouillon then lodged at the houſe of PAlloue, 
where he was confined to his bed by the gout ; the 


king went to viſit him, and after the firſt compli- 


ments, ſignifying that it was his pleaſure to be left 
alone with the duke, the reſt of the company quitted 
the chamber, and his majeſty deſired that he would, 
without interruption, hear what he had to ſay to him. 
He began with a particular detail of all his proceed- 
ings, to ſhew that he was not ignorant of any of 
them : he dwelt chiefly upon ſome ſteps the duke 
had taken ſince the edict of Nantes, and were there- 
fore ſo much the more criminal, as it ought to have 


prevented him from entertaining a thought- of re- 


volting againſt a prince who had ſo generouſly ad- 
hered to his intereſt, The duke attempted to offer 
fomething in his excuſe, but he was ſtopped by the 
king, who told him, that without any juſtification, 
he would from that day forget all that was paſſed; 


and ſince he had pardoned whatever the maſt invete- 


rate malice had been able to ſuggeſt to his enemies, 
he had no inclination to exclude from his favour an 
old ſervant, with whom he had been pleaſed for a 
long time: in concluſion, he adviſed the duke, with 


an air of authority, which became him better as he 
bſcd ix dom,” to make good uſe of the nn be 


Le Grain mentions a good ſay- % Apply to my fiſter,"* ſays he to 
ing of Henry IV. One day as the them, for your affairs are now 
proteſtants were importunately © fallen into the hands of women 
teaſing him with their demands, * to conduct them.“ 


was 


, 
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of his paſt behaviour, but for the. ſake of acting in a 


manner quite contrary; for if he ſhould again fail 
in his reſpect to his king and maſter, he was reſolved 
to make uſe of that convenience which the peace 


now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom gave, to bring him 


to puniſhment : after which the king, without wait- 
ing for his anſwer, went out and left him to his own 
thoughts. ; | 

The inhabitants of Brittany were charmed with 
the affability of their king, and his complaiſance in 
being preſent at all the entertainments with which 
the ladies contended to divert him. Henry divided 
his time hetween theſe aſſemblies, the ſport of run- 
ning at the ring, balls, and tenais-playing, without 
leſſening his aſſiduity about the marchioneſs of 
Monceaux, who was very far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. | 
In the midſt of theſe amuſements, the king at cer- 
tain intervals appeared fo penſive and reſerved, that 
it was not difficait to gueſs ſome ſecret uneaſineſs 
preyed upon his mind; and I was the more convinc- 
ed of it when his majeſty, who often diverted him- 
ſelf with hunting, ordered me twice to follow him 
apart, that he might have an opportunity of converſ- 
ing with me alone; yet when I did fo he was ſilent. 
I then remembered that the ſame thing had happened 
at Saint-Germain, and Angers; and I concluded 
that he had a deſign in view, which he had ſome 
difficulty to diſcloſe to me, knowing with what free- 
dom I fometimes eppoſed his opinions; but what 
this deſign was I could not poſſibly gueſs. Return- 
ing from the abovementioned viſit to the duke of 
Bouillon, his majeſty being at the foot of the ſtair- 
caſe, ſaw me as I entered the court, and calling me, 
made me go with him into the garden, which was 
extremely large and beautiful, holding my hand with 
his finger between mine as uſual, then ordered {he 
door to be ſhut, and that no perſon ſhould be allow- 


ed to enter. . 
N 4 This 
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Fhis pre ude made me expect to hear a ſceret of 


great conſequence. Henry did not enter upon it 


immediately, but, as if he had not ſufficient reſolu- 
tion to explain himſelf, began to tell me what had 
juſt paſſed between him and the duke of Bouillon. 
This converſation was followed by news relating ia 
the negotiations of Vervins, and led him inſenſibly 
to reflect on the advantages France would receive 
from a peaccable government, One circumſtance, 
the king faid, gave him great uneaſineſs, which was 
that, not having children by the queen his wife, it 
would anſwer no purpoſe to be at ſo much trouble 
to procure peace and tranquillity to his Kingdom, 
ſince, after his death, it muſt neceſſarily fall into its 
former calamities, by the diſputes that would ariſe 
between the prince of Conde and the other princes 
of the blood, concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
His majeſty confeſſed to me, that this was his mo- 
tive for deſiring, with ſuch ardour, to leave ſons 
behind him. Ualeſs his marriage with the princeſs 
Ma gare t could be diſſolved, it was not poſſible for 
him to be abſolutely happy; but the informations he 
rectived from the archbiſhop of Urbin, meffieurs Du 
Ferron, D'Offat, and De Marquemont, his deputies 
at Rome, of the pope's favourable diſpaſitions in 
reſpect to that affair, gave him great hapes of its 
ſucceſs : in effect, Clement the eighth, who was as 

2 politician as any prince in Europe, revolying 
in his mind what mcans were moſt likely to hinder 
France, and the other chriſtian kingdoms, from fal- 
ing again into a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, could 
find none fa effectual as to ſecure the fucceſſion of 
the crown of France, by authorifing Henry to en- 
gage in a ſecond marriage, which might produce 
hw mate children, 55 { 2h 46) es 
Our converſation being fixed upon this ſubject, it 
was eaſy for me to perceive that it was from hence 
his majeſty's uneaſineſs proceeded; but I could not 
fo ſoon know what particular circumſtance it was 
that diſturbed him. The king began to _— 
* 2 * . i «x * $* 1 . _ 'W1 
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with me what princeſs of Europe he ſhould chuſe for 1398. 
his wife, in caſe his marriage with Margaret of Va- Www 


jois ſhould be diſſolved; but indeed he ſet out with 
a declaration which ſhewed any reflections on that 
head would be fruitleſs. That I may nat repent, 
« ſaid he, of taking fo dangerous a ſtep, nor draw 
« upon myſelf a misfortune which is with juſtice 
« ſaid to exceed all others, that of having a wife 
e diſagreeable in perſon and mind, it is neceſſary 
that in her whom marry I ſhould find theſe ſeven 
things, beauty, prudence, ſoftneſs, wit, fruitful- 
* nels, riches, and a royal birth;” but there was 
not one in all Europe, with whom he appeared en- 
tirely ſatisfied. I ſhould have no objection to the 
« infanta of Spain,“ purſued Henry, * although 
“ ſhe is à little advanced in years, provided that 
« with her I could marry the Low-Countries, even 
© though I ſhould be obliged to reſtore to you the 
*« earldom of Bethune : neither would I refuſe the 
* princeſs * Arabella of England, if,” as it is pub- 
e licly ſaid, that crown really belongs to her, ſhe 
© were only declared prefumptive heireſs of it; but 
te there is no reaſon” to expect that either of theſe 
* things will happen. I have alſo heard of fome 
« princeſſes of Germany, whoſe names I have for- 
* got; but the women of that country don't ſuit 
“ me: I ſhould always fancy I had a hogſhead of 


* wine in bed with me; beſides, I have been told 


that France had once a queen of that country; 
* who had like to have ruined it: all theſe conſide- 
* rations have given me a diſguſt to the German 
ladies. The ſiſters of prince Maurice have like- 
ͤviſe been mentioned to me; but beſides that they 
are proteſtants, which would give umbrage to the 


* The marchionefs Albelle, or declared lawful heir to queen Eli- 
Arabella Stuart. She was daughter zabeth, the following year a con- 
to Charles, earl of Lenox, who was fpiracy was farmed in her favour; 
Frandſon to Margaret queen of and the died in 1616, a priſonep in 
Scotland, eldett ſiſter to Henry VIII. the Tower of London, See the hi- 
Uer coufin:german James VI, king ſtorians. GEE CONDE IO WOT 
of Scotland, having in 1602 been 
. Yu | . 15 court 
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court of Rome and the more zealous catholics, 
they are daughters of a nun; which, together 
« 'with a certain reaſon that I'll inform you of ſome 
«© other time, has prevented my entertaining any 
« thoughts of them. The duke of Florence has a 
« niece who is ſaid to be handſome, but ſhe is de- 
& ſcended from one of the moſt inconſiderable fa- 
smilies in chriſtendom that bear the title of prince, 
tit not being above threeſcore or fourſcore years 
ſince her anceſtors were only the firſt citizens in 
Florence; ſhe is likewiſe of the ſame race with the 
<«<_ queen-mother Catherine, who did ſo much miſ- 
chief to France, and to me in particular. 

FTheſc,“ continued the king, obſerving that I 


Hſien amentivweiy to him, „ abe all the foreign 


princeſſes that I have any knowledge of: of thoſe 
ce. within my own kingdom my niece of Guiſe would 
t pleaſe me beſt *, notwithſtanding the malicious 
reports that have been ſpread that ſhe loves poulets 
ton paper better than in a fricaſſee; for my part I 
not only believe thoſe reports to be falſe, but 
* ſhould rather chuſe a wife who is a little fond of 
te gallantry, than one who wanted underſtanding ; 
* but | am apprehenſive that the violent affection 


*« ſhediſcovers for her family, particularly for her 


brothers, would create ſome diſorders in the king- 
e dom. 1.7 erbt | 

After this the king named all the other princeſſes 
m France, but to as little purpoſe : he acknowledged 
that ſome were beautiful, and genteel, ſuch as the 
eldeſt of the duke of Maieane's two daughters, al- 
though of a brown complexion, the two daughters 
likewiſe of the duke of Aumale, and thyee of the 
duke of Longueville; but all theſe were either too 


* 'Louiſa Margaret of Lorrain : 
ſhe was a very beautiful princeſs, 
It, was propoſed, at the time of the 
ſiege of Paris, for her to marry 
Henry IV. in order to unite the 
two parties, The ſarcaſtic lam- 
poons of that time charge her with 


earrying on an intrigue with the 
duke de Pellegarde, maſter of the 
horſe: and what Henry ſays here 
of poulets, is taken from a ſong that 
was made againſt mademoiſelle de 
Guiſe, which may be ſeen in LE 
teile, for the year 1596. 


young 
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young, or were not in his taſte. He afterwards 1598, 
named mademoiſelle Rohan, the princeſs of Conti's ww 


daughter, of the houſe of Lucẽ; mademoiſelles 
Luxembourg and /Guemene z but the firſt was a 
proteſtant, and the ſecond not old enough, and the 
perſons of the two others did not pleaſe him: and 
all for ſome reaſon or other were excluded. The 
king Cloſed this enumeration by ſaying, that although 
thele ladies might be all agreeable enough to him in 
their perſons, yet he ſaw no way to be aſſured that 
they would bring him heirs, or that he could ſuit 


himſelf to their tempers, or be convinced of their 


prudence, three of the ſeven conditions without 
which he had reſolved never to marry; ſince, if he 
entered into an engagement of that kind, it would 
be with a deſign to give his wife a ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of all his domeſtic affairs; and that, as 
according to the courſe of nature he ſhould die be- 
fore her, and leave children very young behind him, 
it would be neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be able to ſu- 
perintend their education, and govern the kingdom 
during a minority. e | 

Weary at length of endeavouring to no purpoſe to 
find out what the king aimed at by this diſcourſe, 
« But what is it you mean, fire, ſaid I, by ſo many 
« affirmatives and negatives; and what am I to con- 
* clude by them, but that you are deſirous to mar- 
* ry, and yet cannot find a woman upon earth 
* qualified. to be your wife? By the manner-in 
* which you mentioned the Infanta Clara Eugenia, 
it ſhould ſeem that great heireſſes are moſt to your 
* taſte; but can you expect that heaven ſhould 
<< raiſe a Margaret of Flanders, or a Mary of Bur- 
gundy, from the dead for you, or at leaſt reſtore 
the queen of England to her youth?“ I added 
imiling, that for proof of the other qualities which 
he demanded, I ſaw no better expedient than to 
bring all the beauties of France together, from 
the age of ſeventeen to that of twenty-five, that 
E ing with them in perſon, he might know 
TH : Wes | the 
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1598. the turn of their temper and genius; and that for 
( E the reſt he ſhould refer himfelf to experienced 
„ matrons, to whom recourſe is had on ſuch occa- 
ſions.“ Then beginning to talk more ſeriouſly, 
I declared that, in my opinion, his majeſty might 
contract his expectations, by ſtriking off a great 
6 fortune and royal birth, and content himſelf with 
a wife who was likely to keep his heart, and bri 
«© him fine children; but that here again he m 
: «content himſelf with mere probability, there be- 
=__ ing many beautiful women incapable of child- 
f bearing, and many illuſtrious fathers unhappy in 
«their offspring; but that whatever his children 
« ſhould prove, the blood from which they ſprung 
„% would ſecure the reſpect and obedience of the 
« French nation.“ 
„ Well,” interrupted the King, “ ſetting aſide 
«your advice concerning this aſſembly of beauries, 
e with which I am mightily diverted, and your 
« ſage reflection that great men have often children 
** who poſſeſs none of their qualities, I hope to have 
<« ſons whoſe actions ſhall exceed mine. Since you 
* confeſs that 1 marry ought to be 
of an mper, beautiful in her perſon, 
and of fuch a whe as to give hopes of her bring- 
4 ing children, reflect a little, whether you do not 
know a perſon in whom all theſe qualities are 
united.“ I replied, that I would not take upon 
me to decide haſtily upon a choice wherein ſo much 
confideration was requiſite, and to which I had not 
yet ſufficiently attended. And what would you 
<« fay,” returned Henry, © if I ſhould name one, 
« who, I am fully convinced, poſſeſſes theſe three 
„% qualities.“ 1 ſhould, ſay, fire, replied I, with 
great ſimplicity, that you are much better acquaint- 
ed with her than Fam, and that ſhe mult neceſſarily 
be a widow, otherwiſe you can have no certainty 
with regard to her fruitfulneſs. This is all that 
* you would deſire,“ ſaid the king, but if you 
** cannot gueſs who ſhe is, I will name her to you.“ 
7 Name 
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Name her then, ſaid I, for I own/I.have not wit x 398. 
enough to find out who ſhe is. Ah! how dull 


« are you,“ cried the king, but I am perſuaded, 
« you could gueſs who I mean if you would, and 
« only affect this ignorance to oblige me to name her 
« myſelf ; confeſs then that theſe three qualities meet 
« in my ngiſtreſs ; not,” purſued the king (in ſome 
confuſion ar this diſcovery of his weakneſs) that 
« ] have any intention to marry. her, but I want to 
« know what you would ſay, if, not being able to 
meet with any other whom I could approve of, I 
« ſhould one day take it into my head to make her 
« my wite.” + 0:1 ort 01 

It was not difficult for me to diſcover, amidſt 
theſe ſight artifices, that his majeſty had already 
thought of it but too much, and was but too well 
diſpoſed to this unworthy marriage, which every 
thing he had ſaid tended to juſtify, My aſtoniſn- 


ment was indeed very great, but I thought it neceſ- 


fary to conceal my thoughts with the utmoſt care: 
| affected to believe that he was jeſting, that I miglit 
have an opportunity of anſwering in ſuch a manner 
as might make the king aſhamed of having enter- 
tained ſo extravagant a notion. My diſſimulation 
did not fucceed; the king had not made ſo paintul 
an effort to ſtop there. I command you,“ faid 
he to me, to ſpeak. freely; you have acquired the 
night of telling me plain truths; do not appre- 
hend that I ſhall be offended with you for doing 
< ſoy, provided that it is in private; ſuch. a liberty 
indeed in public would greatly offend me. 

I replied, that I would never be ſo imprudent a5 
to fay any thing in private, any more than in public, 
chat might diſpleaſe him, exceꝑt on ſuch occaſions 
when his life, or the good of the ſtate was in queſ- 
tion. I afterwards, repreſented to bim the: diſgrace 
fo ſcandalous, an alliance would draw upon him, in 
the opinion of the whole world, and the reproaches 
he would ſuffer from his own mind upon that ac» 
count, when the ardour of his paſſion being —_ 
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1598. he ſhould be able to judge impartially of his o 
conduct. I ſhewed him that if this was the only 


means to which he could have recourſe to free 
France from the calamities a doubtful ſucceſſion 
would occaſion, that he would expoſe himſelf to 


all the inconveniencies he was anxious to avoid, and 


others ſtill greater: that although he ſhould legiti- 
mate the children he had by madam de Liancourt, 
yet that could not hinder the eldeſt, who was bort 
in a double adultery, from being, in this reſpect, 
inferior to the ſecond, whoſe birth was attended 
with but half that diſgrace ; and both muſt yield 
to thoſe whom he might have by madam de Lian: 
court after ſhe was his lawful wife: this bye circum- 
ſtance making it impoſſible to ſettle their claims, 
could not fail of becoming an exhauſtible ſource of 

and war. I leave you, fire,” purſued I, 
to make reflections upon all- this, before I ſay 
« any more.“ That will not be amiſs,” returned 
the king, who was ſtruck with my arguments; © for 
„you have ſaid enough of this matter for the firſt 
time.“ But ſuch was the tyranny of that blind 
paſſion, to which he was ſubjected, that in ſpite of 
himſelf he reſumed the diſcourſe that very moment, 
by aſking me if, from the diſpoſition I knew the 
French to be of, eſpecially the nobility, I thought 
he had any reaſon to apprehend' they would riſe in 
rebellion, while he was living, if he ſhould marry 
his miſtreſs. : 

This queſtion convinced me, that his heart had 
received an incurable wound: I treated him-accor- 
dingly, and entered into arguments and expoſtula- 
tions, with which I ſhall not trouble the reader, 
ſince his own imagination may ſuggeſt to him all 
that it was neceſſary to ſay upon this ſubject, which 
has been already dwelt upon too long. We conti- 
nued three hours alone in the garden, and I had 
the conſolation to leave the king in a full perſuaſion 
of the truth and reaſonableneſs of ail I had ſaid to 
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The difficulty lay in breaking thoſe too powerful 1598. 
ties; the king had not yet brought himſelf to that 


point: he had many dreadful * conflicts of mind to 
ſuffer ere that could be effected; and all he could 
do for the preſent, was to defer taking his laſt re- 
ſolution till he had obtained the permiſſion he had 
been ſo long ſoliciting from the pope, and till then 
to keep his ſentiments ſecret. He promiſed me not 
to acquaint his miſtreſs with what I had ſaid, leſt it 
ſhould draw her reſentment upon me. She loves 
you,“ faid the king to me, © and eſteems you 
« ſtill more; but her mind ſtill entertains ſome re- 
« mains of diſtruſt, that you will not approve of 
« my deſign in favour of her and her children: 
« ſhe often tells me, that when one hears you per- 


In this inward ſtruggle, the 
voice of reaſon and decorum had 
not the ſtrongeſt ſway with Henry 
IV. and even though M. de Sully 
does here and elſewhere ſay it, the 
world has always been perſuaded, 
upon very good grounds, that, if 
the death of his miſtreſs, whom ke 
ſo tenderly loved, had not prevent- 
ed this prince, he wovld either 
have married her, or he would not 
have married again at all. He was 
not always directed on this head by 
the ſole advice of the duke de Sully, 
at leaſt if we believe a very curi- 
ous anecdote, which may be feen 
in vol. 9 590 des MSS. de la Bibliot. 
du Roĩ; where it is obſerved, that 
Henry IV, being at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye (this was probably bur 
ome months at moſt after his re- 
turn from Brittany) ſent for his 
three miniſters (M. de Roſny, de 
Villeroi, and de Sillery) to conſult 
with them about this. ſo important 
a. queſtion, relating to his mar- 
riage ; and that the firſt (who to 
be ſure was M. de Roſny) was of 
the ſame opinion as is mentioned 
Mm this place of his Memoirs : that 
the ſecond adviſed him on the con- 
trary not to marry, but leave the 
ſucceſſion to the prince de Conde, 
who by birth-right was his true 


heir; and that at laſt the third (this 
was M. de Sillery, the moſt artful 
courtier of the three) in oppoſition 
to both the former advices, told 
him, that the beſt thing he could 
do was to marry his miſtreſs, and 
legitimate the eldeſt of the chil- 
dren he had by her. Henry IV. 
(continues the author of this anec- 
dote, who plainly ſhews himſelf to 
be a perſon to whom one of the 
three miniſters themſelves had com- 
municate& what paſſed between 
the King and them) I ſay Henry 
IV. ſeemed ſurprized at this, and 
aſterwards ſaid, ** I had promiſed 
« myſelf a great deal from your 
« abilities and fidelity, by the ad- 
« vice I wanted of you with re- 
« gard to my marriage; yet ftilk 
« Þ fear, that inſtead of having 


« ſatisfied me, you have only in- 


«« creaſed my irreſolution by the 
« contrariety of your opinions, 
*© which are backed with. ſuch 
e ſtrong reaſons, that I find my- 
*« (elf not a little embarraſfed as to 
© the judgment which I ſhould 
« make as to the beſt of them; 
as to that therefore I require a 
little time to conGider of it,” &c. 
and after be. had ſaid this, he got 
up and <iſmmiffed them. den . 


« petually 
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« petually talking of my kingdom and my glory, 
< one is apt to think that you prefer the one to my 
<«<. perſon, and the other to my quiet.“ I anſwered, 
that againſt this charge I could make no defence; 
that the kingdom and the fovereign were to be looked 
upon with the ſame eyes: Remember, fire, add- 
« ed I, that your virtue is the foul which ani- 
mates this great body, which muſt, by its ſplen- 
dor and proſperity, repay you that glory and hap- 
<< pineſs that it derives from you, and that you are 
not to ſeek happineſs by any other means. Af. 
ter this we left the garden, and it being night ſepa: 
rated, leaving the courtiers to rack their imagina- 
tions in vain to gueſs the ſubject of fo long a con- 
fexence. 2 ä 
Neither the king nor I had attended to a circum- 
ſtance abſolutely neceffary on ſuch occaſions, which 
was Margaret's confent to the diſſolution of her 
marriage: I conceived it to be highly proper to en- 
ter upon this negotiation while we expected the ſuc- 
ceſs of that Which was carrying on at Rome. I was 
willing firſt to ſound the intentions of this princeſs; 
therefore the ſubſtance of the letter I wrote to her on 
this ſubject was, that, moſt ardently deſiring a re- 
conciliation between her and the king, upon which 
France founded her hopes of having a lawful heir to 
the crown, I thought it my duty to intreat ſhe 
would authoriſe me to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to 
effect this reconciliation ; but that, if the inclina- 
tions of both parties were ſuch, as to render this at- 
tempt fruitleſs, or that it ſhould not conduce'to the 
ſe I mentioned to her (a point I was ſenſible 
the ſterility of this princeſs would make her ſccretly 
agree to) I hoped ſhe would not be offended if I 
ſhould afterwards take the liberty to perſuade her to 
make a ſtill greater ſacrifice, which the ſtate expect- 


ed from her. 1 did not explain myſef any far- 


ther, but after what L had. mentioned juſt befor, 
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the crown of France, it was not difficult to gueſs 1498. 


what I meant by this ſacrifice, | 

The queen took time to deliberate upon a matter 
of ſuch importance, before ſhe ſ-nt me an anſwer; 
which I did not receive till five months after I had 
written to her: it was dated from Uſſon “, where 
ſhe uſually refided, and was ſuch a one as we would 


have wiſhed for, prudent, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive, 


Margaret, without explaining herſelf any more than 
I had done, upon a ſeparation that was not yet pubs 
licly talked of, was contented with ſubſtituting, ins 
ſtead of it, an aſſurance that ſhe would readily ſub+ 
mit to the king's will; adding the moſt candid praiſes 
of his conduct, and thanks to me for my ſolicitude 
and cares; | 

The king ſtaid at Rennes but ſeven or eight days, 
teſolving to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Paris, that 
he might reach Picardy the beginning of May: he 
took his rout through Vitre +, from whence I re- 
ceived orders from him to give a gratuity to the gar- 
riſon of Rochefort, and afterwards to cauſe the 
caſtle to be razed. From Vitre his majeſty coaſted 
along the Loire, and came to Tours, by the way 
of La Fleche, which he took pleaſure in ſeelng 


in, it being the place where he had paſſed pars 


of his time in his youth. 

I ſaid behind him at Rennes five or fix days, to 
put the affairs of the finances in order, pay the 
troops, ſettle their departure from Brittany, and 


their march through the midſt of the provintes z 


after which I came to Tours to the king; his ma- 
jeſty having ſent for me upon an affair of great im- 
portance. I left him to continue his journey to Pa- 


This princeſs had at firſt re- vetgtie, where, after his death, the 
tired, many years before, to Agen, was contented to live. 
and afterwards t6 Carlat. King + 1 have ſabſtifutgd this word 
Henry III. her brother, had not in the place of that of Vinerol, ag 
treated her better than Henry IV. the original bears: fhiete never was 
r huſband, but petſecuted her a place of that Hame in Brittany 
every where, and at laſt ſhut her and, in fact, Henty IV's toad la 
bp in the caſtle of Uſſon id Aus through Vat © | 
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WWW able to make) he did not arrive till the latter end 


of May. I was ſo weary * of the formality of 
our reception into the great cities, and particularly 
of the long fpeeches that we were tormented with 
in every place, that taking a bye- road by le Maine and 
te Perche, I came alone to my eſtate at Roſny, where 
my wife was employed in attending the building of 
houſe, and had narrowly efcaped being crufhed to 
pieces under the ruins of the old edifice, which was firſt 
to be demoliſhed. I ftaid there but a ſhort time, 
yet upon my arrival at Paris, I found the king was 
gone from thence ; he had only paſſed through it, 
and taken the road to Amiens immediately : this 
city he thought convenient for correſponding with 
the plenipotentiaries of Vervins, and likewiſe for vi- 
fiting all the fortreſſes upon the frontiers, to facili- 
tate the evacuation of thoſe that were to be reſtored 
to him by the treaty, and to provide for their ſecu- 
rity for the future. All this was but the work of 
eight days, and his majeſty was no ſooner come to 


Paris than the treaty was figned F. 


* The king was no leſs fo. 
1 Etoile relates ſome very ſmart re- 
partees cf his majeſty to theſe im- 
portunate haranguers; one of 
them tired him with long titles and 
compellations of honour, and re- 
peating often, O very benign, 
O very great, O very mercifu}, 
4% Kc. king.“ © Add too, fays 
Henry to him, and very wea- 
« ry.” Another having begun 


his ſpecch with theſe words, A- 


„ gefilaus, kirg of Lacedemon, 
% fire, &c. The king, inter- 
rupting him, ſays, Yentre, ſaint 
« gr! I have heard a good deal 
% ſpoken of this Agefilaus, but 
* he had dined firſt ; but, for my 
« part, I have not yet.“ Having 
twice told another, that he ſhould 
cut ſhort his harangue ; and ſeeing 
that he went on tediouſly neverthe- 


teſs, he left him, and fo went a- 


way, telling him, «© You muſt ſay 
« the reſt then to maſter William,” 
meaning the fool that belonged to 
the court, 

+ On the ad of May, 1503, 
the peace was figned, in the name 
of the king, by M. Pomponne 
« de Bellievre, knight, lord i 
* Grignon, and counſellor of ilate 
« to the king, and M. Nichols 
% Brulart, kt, lord of Sillery, 
* counſelor of ſtate to the king, 
and prefident in his court of par- 
« liament at Paris, In the name 
© of the cardinal of Auſtria, har. 
© ing full powers from the king of 
* Spain, by M. John Richardot, 
« knight, chief and preſident « 
« the privy council of his ſaid 
« majeſty, and one of his council 
« of ſtate: M. John Baptiſte de 
% Taxis, knight, &c, and M. Lows 
„ Verreiken, knight, &c. See this 
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The treaty was very clear and plain: the reſig- 1598. 
nation of all the towns and fortreſſes that Spain poſ- www 
ſeſſed in France was almoſt the only conſiderable 
article in it. No difficulty aroſe concerning the af- 
fair of the marquiſate of Saluces ; the king did not 
think fit to break off the on account of this 
article, which was looked upon to be of ſo little 
importance, that if Savoy ſhould refuſe to do juſtice 
in it, the king, it was ſaid, might, with very lit- 
tle trouble, ſeize the whole territory without any 
obſtruction from Spain. Both parties, however, 
obliged themſelves to ſtand to the pope's ® deciſion 
of the affair. Here the plenipotentiaries commit- 
ted an error, which was the cauſe of engaging his 
majeſty ſoon after in a war that might have been 
avoided. I ſhall take no notice of the reſt of thoſe 
formalities in uſe amongſt them r, and leave it 
to others to extol thoſe refined ſtratagems that 
in politics are thought the maſterpiece of human 
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whole treaty in the Mcmoires & ne- 
gotiations de la paix traitees d Vervint, 
tom. II. with an account, in form 
of a journal, of all that paſſed be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries, from 
the opening of that negotiation till 
the concluſion of ihe peace. 

* What regards the duke of 
Savoy, who was repreſented by 
M. Gaſpard de Geneve, marquis 
de Lullin, and counſellor of ſtate, 
&c, is at the end of the 24th ar- 
ticle, and imports, ©* that the re- 
* mainder of the other differences 
© that are between the ſaid moſt 
© chriſtian king and the ſaid duke, 
* ſhall be referred to the judgment 
ol our holy father Clement VIII. 
* to be determined by his holineſs 
* within one year.. .. And mat- 
4 ſhall continue in the Nate 
in which they are at preſent,” &c. 


O 2 


+ There were found the ſame 
difficulties as to the ſubſtance, and 
the ſame obſtacles as to the ſorma- 
lities that are uſually to be met 
with in ſuch ſort of deliberations. 
They may be ſeen in the Lettres de 
M. de Bellievre & de Sillery, and in 
the Relation, &c. ibid. Theſe wo 
negotiators have been generally 
commended for the firm and wiſe 
conduct which they ſhewe# theres 
in. In their letters, and, among 
others, c in thoſe dated the 7ih of 
April, and 4th of March, they 


give a particular detail of the mo- 


tives that induced them to congluds 
with the agents for the duke of 
Savoy in the manner which M. de 
Sully complains of: and all this 
they did by the particular orders 
of his majeſiy, in his letter of As 
pril 9, &c. 


The 
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ſigned the treaty at Paris, in the pre- 
ſence of the (uke * d' Arſcot and the admiral of Ar. 
ragon ; the arch-duke did the fame at Bruſſels, in 


the name of the king of Spain and his own, be- 
fore marechal Biron, on whom the king, to qua- 
lify him for this ceremony, had juſt beſtowed the 
rank of duke ad peer of France, a dignity that 
completely turned his head. Meſſieurs De Bellievre 
and De Sillery were likewiſe preſent. The duke of 
Savoy gave his ſolernn aſſent to the peace at Cham- 
berry, in the preſence of Gadagne Botheon +, go- 
vernor of Lyons, who was deputed to him by the 
king for that purpoſe. 

Thus, notwithſtanding a league ſo powerful a 
that of the pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, 
the duke ot Savoy, and all the eccleſiaſtics of chriſ- 
tianity, did the king of France accompliſh his de- 
ſigns I. and crown them with a glorious peace: all 
thoſe who had been employed in effecting it he re- 
warded with a royal munificence; and to prevent 
this meaſure from alienating Holland from his inte- 


Charles de Croy, dake d' Ar- moſt chriſtian king of France 


ſcet and prince de Chimay ; Don 
Franciſco de Mendoſa and Cardo- 
na, admiral of Arragon, Henry 
IV. tock an oath for the obſerving 
of the treaty of peace on Sunday 
the 21ſt of June, the cardinal De 
Florence, the pope's legate, of- 
ficiating in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner. The acccunt is alſo to be 


met with, ibid. tom. II. p. 266. 


of the MSS, de Ja BibliotF du Roi, 
vol. 9361. Mem. de la ligue, tom 
VI. Mem, de Nevers, tom II. 


Matthieu, tom. II. liv, ii, Cayet, 


and others. 

+ Ee is ſtyled, in the oath tak- 
en by the duke of Savoy on the 2d 
of Aueuſt, © the iluſtrious lord, 


-** Wiltiam de Guadaigns, lord of 


„% Botheon, knight of the orders 
« of the moſt high and moſt ex- 
* cellent prince Henry IV. the 


«© and Navarre, counſellor in his 
« council of ſtate, captain of fiſty 
e gens-d*armes, and his lieute- 
% nant-general in the government 
« of the Lyonnois, Foret, af 
*« Beavjolois, ambaſfador, intruſt- 
« ed and deputed, &c. Mem. & 
Negociations, &c, tom. II, p. 365. 

1 The letters which this prince 
wrote to his two miniſters at Ver- 


vins, daring all the time that this 


negotiation laſted, confirm this. 
They are inſerted in the Mem, & 
Negociations, &c. ibid. Hefays, 
« that with one ſtroke of his pen 
* he had performed more exploits 
than he could have done during 
% long war with the beft ſworts 
« of his kingdom.” It was alſo 
ſaid, upon this treaty, that the 
Spaniards had got the better by 
arms, but che French by negotiatiof- 
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reſts, he ſent Buzenval to Amſterdam, to keep up 1 598. 
a good intelligence with the States, and to pay the www 
penſion his majeſty allowed them. It is not poſſible. **  * 
to reflect on the great abilities of this prince, and 

his ſurpriſing diligence in ſhewing himſelf in every - 

part of his kingdom where his preſence was the leaſt 
neceſſary, without giving him thoſe praiſes he ſo wel} 

deſerves, 
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EACE brought with it other labours and 
other cares. The king began by reducing 
' the number of his troops, both French and 
foreigners : the Swiſs, except three companies of 
an hundred men each, commanded by the colonels 
Galati, Heid, and Baltazar, were diſbanded. This 
reduction was not ſo complete as I could have wiſhed, 
and the neceſſity of the times ſeemed to require 
but my advice on this head was not approved by his 
majeſty : however, if it had been conſidered that 
the royal treaſure was almoſt exhauſted, and yet 
there was an abſolute neceſſity of furniſhing money 
for many occaſions ſo urgent, that new ſums were 
obliged to be borrowed for that purpoſe, I am of 
opinion that I could not have been reproached with 
a ſordid and miſplaced economy. 
Theſe ſums were to be applied to the fortifying 
a great number of towns, and the repairing of many 
buildings, that by the late diſorders of the times 
were threatened with approaching ruin, which it was 
neceflary to prevent without delay. Upon — 
the chief rivers of the kingdom, to ſettle the dit. 


ferent claims (a buſineſs which was truſted to four 


per: 
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ons of known probity) it was likewiſe found ne- 1598. 
ceſſary to raiſe ſeveral works, particularly upon the WYW 


Charente. 


Amongſt other pol 


itical regulations which were 


thought neceſſary to be made, the king ſet bounds 


to that prodigious quantity of 


, Which it was 


uſual to ſend out of the kingdom, and which often 
expoſed France to ſuffer the greateſt inconveniencies 
from a ſcarcity of her own produce * : by another 
regulation, all that had no right to wear {words + 


were forbid, upon pain of the ſevereſt puniſhments, 


to appear in them, 


* The moſt jeſt conſequence 
which it would ſeem can be drawn 
from all the reaſonings we read 
and hear daily upon this point, 
namely of exporting corn out of 
the kingdom, is that which the 
duke de Sully infers here. It 
would be unreafonable to deprive 
this kingdom of one of the moſt 
happy reſources and one of the 
richeſt ſapports of its commerce, 
by forbidding all exportation of 
this ſort of commodity : and it 
would be no leſs imprudent to al- 
low it without meaſure or propor- 
tion. 

If to find this proper medium, 
the public and royal magazines do 
not appear to be an anſwerable 
and ſufficient expedient, dy rea- 


ſon of the great expences and ſtill 


greater inconveniencies that attend 
them; it would ſeem that the ſame 
objection cannot be made againſt 
commiſſaries that might be eſta- 
bliſhed to take care that the grana- 
ries of private perſons might be 
filled, opened and ſhut, whenever 
the public exigencies required it. 
This part of political œconomy, 
whoſe great and almoſt ſole view 
ſhould be to know and to keep up 
the proportion betwixt the pro- 
duQions of the earth and their con- 
fumption, by fairly balancing the 
different years and different pro- 
vinces, is not, I believe, ſo difficuk 
& at firſt it appears. 


* 


+ As to the regulation of car 
rying arms, ſeveral perſons are of 
opinion that-it would be proper to 
add ſome diſtinguiſhing marks in 
the form of the cloaths, that might 
ſerve to make known in public the 
different ranks of people. 

As to arts and ſciences, and the 
belles lettres: if it be true, as it 
appears that it cannot be doub ed, 
that it is to the care that has been 
taken for fome years paſt to culti- 
vate them in Europe, we owe the 
difference that may at this day be 
obſerved amorg Europeans, with 
regard to the ſoftneſs of their man- 
ners, the politeneſs of their beha- 
viour, their connexion with each 
other, and the means whick a more 
pacific ſpirit has found out to diſ- 
cuſs and terminate, in a leſs cruel 
manner, their reſpeQive differen- 
ces: it appexs that, by all kinds 
of public motives, independently 
of that of the glory and particular 
intereſt that reſults from it, a great 
ſtate ought not to loſe fight of this 
object. Aſter all the care which 
has been already taken in this king- 
dom, in order to form and eſtabliſh 
a library, muſeums, and collec- 
tions of all kinds, that might be 
worthy of the powerful monarch 
that rules it, to inſtiture academies 
where perſons apply themſeives to 
improve the ans and ſciences 
the world expects wi h impatience 
to ſee the deſign executed that was 
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Amidſt theſe occupations, polite literature was 


'wrw not excluded from a ſhare of the king's attention. 


He heard Caſaubon mentioned, and upon the repu. 
tation of this learned man, he invited him to come 
and ſettle in Paris with his family, where he fixed 
him by a penſion that afforded him the means of 
living as became a man of his character, who is not 


| called, ſaid Henry, to govern a ſtate. 


I am under a neceſſity of ſuppreſſing a detail of 
leſs impartant incidents, the number of which would 


be infinite, were I to recqunt in theſe Memoirs all 


that his majeſty ſiid or wrote to me from Fontaine- 
bleau, Monceaux, and Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
where he paſſed the remainder of this year, and 
where, from time to time, he. commanded my at- 


tendance to confer with me upon different occaſions, 


I ſhall exactly fulfil my former promiſe, in ſuppreſ- 
ſing all that are not in themſclves of ſome conſide, 
ration; and ſhall only obſerve here, that perhaps 
no miniſter of ſtate ever found in his prince more 
attention, or more readineſs of expedience, with re- 
ſpect ta all that cauld promote either the advantage 


or the mere convenience of a kingdom, than I found 


jn the prince whom I ſerved. Neither peace, nor 
domeſtic affairs, made him negle& to obſerve what 
was doing in the neighbouring courts : the queſtion 
about the true or falſe Don Sbaltan * made then a 


formed ſome time ago, namely to 
accommodate all theſe different 
arts a little more to one another, 
fo ſuch a large town as Paris, by 
ringing them all within the ſame 
walls, where one mn ght conve- 
piently find all, at once, as books, 
nſtruments, printirg-houſes, and 
ip general, all the neceſſary imple- 
ments, together with proper accom- 
modations for lodging the perſons 
appointed and ſet over to inſpect 
and take care of them; and eſpeci - 
ally, to ſee eſtabliſhed a tribunal of 
arts and ſciences, conſiſting of pro- 
r perſons in the different acade - 
ies, and paid by his majeſty, to 
pak? exact trials, and form a "EY 


ciſe judgment concerning books, 
diſcoveries, and productions that 
might be uſeful to the public. At 
firſt there was an intention to make 
the ſquare or place Vendòme ſerve 
for this purpoſe; after this the Old 
Louyre was pitched upon: but exi» 
gencies of ſtate that are ſtil] more 
neceſſary to be attended to, have 
ever ſince made the execution of 
this project be deferred. 

* This queſtion ſeems at preſen} 
to be pretty well decided, by the 
authority of far the greateſt part 
the beſt hiſtorians, who make no 
doubr but that king Sebaſtian loſt 
his life in the battle he fought with 
the Moors at Alcagar, in 1578 3 an 
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2 Tremouille * into Portugal, to endeavour i 


poſſible to unravel the myſtery, - that he might not, 
but upon full conviction, determine upon the juſtice 
or iniquity of the council of Spain, which had be- 

un their meaſures by cauſing the ſuppoſed king of 
— to be arreſted. 

Henry, not having yet explained himſelf concern - 
ing thoſe great ſchemes which he afterwards formed 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, was deſirous of acting 
this year as a mediator between Spain and England; 


he therefore propoſed a conference to be held at Bou · 


logne between the two crowns, and ſent Caumartin 
and Jeannin, to aſſiſt at it in his name. It was in 
vain that I oppoſed a meaſure, which ſeemed to me 
to be founded in very bad policy; happily, however, 
this conference produced nothing that had been ex- 
pected from it. The obſtinate hatred theſe two na- 
tions bare to each other, gave riſe immediately to ſo 
hot a diſpute about precedency, that they ſeparated 
before thy had even begun to ſettle the ſmalleſt pre- 
liminary, | 

The jeſuits were not more fortunate in their en- 
deavours to take advantage of that article in the 


treaty of Vervins, by which all French exiles as well 


as foreigners were at liberty to return into France 
and ſ-itle there; the arret of council which interven- 
ed, deprived them of this reſource, and they were 


confequently that this pretended 
Don Sebaſtian was but an impoſt- 
or, ſupported both at that time and 
firce by the enemies of Spain. See 
ite proofs of this king's death in 
M. De Thou, bock Ixv. of which 
we ſhall ſay more in the ſequel, 
France could beſides have meddled 
in this qreſtion another way. Ca- 
therine de Medicis pretended to 
have a rightful title to the crown of 
Portugal, alledging that ſhe was de- 
ended of Robert, ſon to Alphon- 
tus III. by Maude his firſt wiſe, 
Who died in 1262, Since which 


time ſhe maintained, that all the 
kings of Portugal were no other 
than uſurpers: but as theſe were 
points very difficult to be decided, 
it appears, that ſhe made but little 
progreſs in making good her pre- 
tenſions, 

Claude de La Tremouille, duke 
de Thouars, who died in 1606. 

+ This conference or congreſs, 
into which were admitted the ſtates 
of the United Provinces, was not 
held till the year 1599, in the 
months of May and June, 


obliged 
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— to make uſe of other means that ſucceeded 
ter. 

The aſſembly of the clergy which was held this 
year, and continued part of the following, ſhared 
likewiſe his majeſty's attention, as well as the pro- 
motion of cardinals. The ſon of madam Sourdis * 
was one of thoſe Frenchmen for whom the king 
procured a hat, although he was too young to be 
thought worthy of that diſtinction. Madam de 
Sourdis owed this favour to the ducheſs of Beaufort's 
intereſt, whom ſhe prevailed upon to ſupport her 
requeſt. 

This was the title the king's miſtreſs now bore, 
for which ſhe quitted that of marchioneſs of Mon- 
ceaux, when the birth of a ſecond ſon drew from his 
majeſty an increaſe of tenderneſs and honours. This 
lady had for a long time ſet no bounds to her ambi- 
tion; ſhe aſpired to nothing leſs than being declared 
queen of France ; and Henry's paſſion for her, which 
increaſed every day, gave her hopes of accompliſh- 
ing her deſigns. When ſhe was informed that the 
king's agents at Rome were commiſſioned to ſolicit 
the diſſolution of his marriage with Margaret, and 
that his majeſty was on the point of ſending the duke 
of Luxembourg + to that court with the title of 
ambaſſador, to haſten the concluſion of it, ſhe looked 
upon this as a favourable opportunity; but ſuſpect- 
ing the agerits and probably the new ambaſſador, ſhe 
calt her eyes upon Sillery, who was already deep in 
her intereſt, and whom this laſt inſtance of confi- 
dence would not fail of binding ſtill cloſer to her 
ſervice: ſhe ſent for him, and explaining her views 
to him, ſet no bounds to the reward which ſhe pre- 
tended to give for his ſervice and devotion. As ſhe 
knew what was moſt likely to tempt Sillery, ſhe 
aſſured him of the ſeals at his return from Rome, 
though at the hazard even of diſobliging Madame 


* Francis d' Eſcoublau, cardinal + Henry de Luxembourg, duke 
de Sourdis, and archbiſhop of Bour- de Piney, who was the faft of that 
deaux, who dicd in 1628. branch of Luxembourg, 
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de Sourdis her aunt and intimate friend, and pro- 
miſed him likewiſe the poſt of chancellor, as ſoon as 
jt ſhould be vacant. At this price Sillery en- 
ged, with all the oaths ſhe demanded from him, 
to neglect nothing that might prevail upon the pope 
to legitimate the two children ſhe had by Henry, 
and to diflolve his marriage with Margaret. This 
firſt ſtep taken, few obſtacles remained to hinder her 
advancement to the throne. She eaſily found rea- 
ſons to make the king approve of the ambaſſador ſhe 
had choſen : the duke of Luxembourg was only 
ſuffered to ſet out, to be recalled as ſoon as Sillery 
ſhould be in a condition to take his place. The 
ducheſs was at no pains to conceal from the court 
the title with which ſhe had juſt graced her favou- 
rite ; ſhe aſſiſted herſelf in preparing his equipages, 
and prevailed upon the king to give the n 
orders for Sillery's appearance with all the pomp and 
magnificence, by which the ſucceſs of his negotia - 
tion might be ſecured. | 
The ducheſs of Beaufort at the ſame time, to pre- 
the French for that change which ſhe meditated 
for her children, obtained of the king, who had no 
leſs tenderneſs for them than for the mother, that 
the ceremony of the baptiſm of the ſecond ſon ſhe 
had lately born him, ſhould be performed at Saint- 
Germain, where his majeſty then was, with the ſame 
magnificence and honours which in this ceremony 
are only uſed to the children of France. Though I 
could pardon in this lady an intoxication in which 
ſhe was kept by the ſervile reſpect the courtiers paid 
to her children, and the adorations they offered to 
herſelf, I could not have the fame indulgence for 
Henry, who was ſo far from taking any meaſures to 
undeceive her, that he gave orders for the baptiſm 
of this child, with a readineſs that ſhewed how a 
able the requeſt was to him. I declared my — 
ments of this proceeding with great freedom; I en- 
deavoured publicly to oppoſe the inference which I 
perceived the courtiers would draw, in favour of 
7 children 
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1598. children ſo dear to the king, for the ſucceſſion to the 
| himſelf 


after the ceremony, be- 
came ſenſible that he had permitted roo much, and 
told me that they had exceeded his orders; which I 
had no difficulty to believe. The child was named 
Alexander“, as the eldeſt had been Cæſar; and the 
court flatterers, by a kind of ſecond baptiſm, gave 
him the title of Monfieur, which in France no one is 
allowed to bear but the king's only brother, or the 
reſumptive heir to the crown. - 

The miſtreſs did not ſtop here; ſhe began to aſ- 
ſume all the airs of a queen, not indeed wholly 
through her own preſumption, for I think ſhe knew 
herſelf too well to have indulged ſuch extravagant 
ideas, but was driven on to take that ſtep by the 
continual ſolicitations of her creatures and relations : 
madam de Sourdis, Chiverny, and Freſne, ſeconded 
her ſo well on their parts, that it became inſenſibly 
the public talk of the court, that the king was going 
to marry his miſtreſs; and that it was for this pur- 
poſe he was ſoliciting his divorce at Rome. I was 
ſhocked at a report fo injurious to the glory of this 
prince : I went to him, and made him ſenſible of the 
conſequence of it. He appeared to me concerned, 
and even piqued at it : yet his firſt care was to juſti- 
fy madam De Beaufort, who, he poſitively aſſured 
me, had not contnbuted to the report; for which 
all the proof he had was that ſhe had told him ſo: 
he threw the whole blame upon madam De Sourdis 
and Freſne, to whom he ſhewed that he was capable 
of pardoning a conduct fo little reſpectful to him, 
fince, although he was aſſured they were guilty, he 
gave them not the ſlighteſt reprimand. 

One circumſtance added great weight to the ſteps 
J took on this occaſion both in public and private. 
Queen Margaret, with whom the affair of the ap» 
proaching diſſolution of her marriage obliged me to 

They gave him the title of che- count de Soiſſons, were the ſpon- 


valier de Vendome. Lady Cathe- ſors at his chriſtening. He died 
vine, fiſter to the king, and the grand prior of France, in 1629. 
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keep a correſpondence by letters, was the laſt who 1 598. 
heard of what was faid and done at court, with re 


gard to madam De Beaufort's pretenſions : As ſoon 
as ſhe was informed of them wrote to me, and 
gave me to underſtand, that ſhe had not changed 
her mind with regard to a ſeparation from the king, 
but that ſhe was ſo much offended at their intending 
to give the place ſhe reſigned to a woman ſo infa- 
mous as the ducheſs was by her commerce with the 
king, that, although ſhe had at firſt given her con- 
ſent without annexing any conditions to it, ſhe was 
now determined to inſiſt upon the excluſion of this 
woman; and no treatment whatever ſhould oblige 


her to alter her reſolution. I ſhewed this letter to 


the king, who judging by it how much his marriage 
with his miſtreſs would irritate the beſt of his ſubjects 
againſt him, began, in reality, to change his ſenti- 

ments and conduct. ä 
I was of opinion, that if madam De Beaufort was 
acquainted with the contents of this letter, it might 
probably produce the ſame effects upon her. I 
would not take this trouble upon myſelf, being un- 
willing to meet the inſolence and rage of a woman, 
who looked upon me as a ſtumbling-block in the 
way of her advancement, but I communicated the 
letter to Chiverny and Freſne, who immediately in- 
formed madam De Sourdis of it, and ſhe almoſt in 
the ſame moment the ducheſs of Beaufort. But this 
lady's counſellors were nor fo eaſily alarmed ; they 
were very ſenſible that the deſign they had under- 
taken to engage the king in, could not fail of meet- 
ing with many difficulties, and they had ſettled their 
behaviour upon each: the reſult of their del:berati- 
ons had been, to haſten, as much as poſſible, the 
concluſion of the affair; perſuading themſelves, that 
when it was once over they might give it a colour 
that ſhould make it excuſable; or, at worſt, matters 
would be compoſed after a little murmuring, as al- 
ways happens when things are without remedy. 
They knew well the diſpoſition of the French nation, 
eſpecially 
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I 598. eſpecially the courtiers, whoſe firſt law it is to be 
wy— always of the ſame mind with the ſovereign, and 


whoſe ſtrongeſt paſſion the deſire of pleaſing him. 
In a word, they thought themſelves ſecure of every 
thing, provided the king himſelf did not fail them. 

Freſne having drawn up the warrant for the pay- 
ment of the heralds, trumpeters, and other under- 
officers of the crown, who had attended at the cere- 
mony of the baptiſm, it was brought to me, as well 
as the reſt, that I might give my order for its diſ- 
Charge. As ſoon as I caſt my eyes upon this writ- 
ing, a tender concern for the' king's honour made 
me look upon it as a laſting teſtimony of his weak- 
neſs, which was going to be handed down to poſte- 


| rity. I heſitated not a moment to return it, and 


cauſed another to be drawn up in terms more proper. 
The titles of Monſieur, Son of France, and all that 
could give any notion of that kind, was ſuppreſſed, 
and conſequently the houſhold fees reduced to the 
ordinary price, with which they were highly diſſa- 
tisfied. They did not fail to renew their efforts; 
and in their diſcontent quoted Monſieur de. Freſne, 
and the law by which their claims were regulated: 
At firſt I reſtrained myſelf before theſe people, whoſe 
bad intentions I well knew ; but growing impatient 
at laſt, I could not help ſaying to them, with ſome 
indignation, Go, go, I will do nothing in it; 
* know that there are no children of France.” 

No ſooner had theſe words eſcaped me, than, 
ſuſpecting that a troubleſome affair would be made 
of it, to prevent it, I went immediately to his majeſty, 
who was walking with the duke D*Epernon in the 

lace of Saint-Germain : | ſhewed him the warrant 

'reſne had drawn up, telling him, that if it was al- 
lowed, there needed no more but to declare himſelf 
married to the ducheſs of Beaufort. This is 
% Freſne's malice,” ſaid the king, after he had read 
it: but I ſhall take care to prevent it.” Then, 
commanding me to tear the paper, he turned to 
three or four lords of the court who were —_ | 

im, 
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him, How malignant are theſe people,“ ſaid he 1 598. 
aloud, and what difficulties do they throw in the Www 


« way of thoſe who ſerve me with fidelity : they 
« brought a warrant to monſieur De Roſny, with a 
« deſign to make him offend me if he paſſed it, or 
« my miſtreſs if he refuſed it.” In the ſtate affairs 


then were, theſe words were far from being indiffe- 


rent; they gave the courtiers, who had ſmiled at my 
ſimplicity, to underſtand that they might poſlibly be 
deceived themſelves, and that the ſuppoſed marriage 
was not ſo near as they had imagined. The king 
continuing to converſe with me apart, told me, that 
he did not doubt but that madam De Beaufort was 
greatly enraged againſt me, and adviſed me to go to 
her, and endeavour, by ſolid reaſons, to give her 
ſatisfaction: If they will not do,” added he, I 
« will ſpeak to her as her maſter.” 

I went directly to the ducheſs's apartment, which 
was in the cloiſter of Saint-Germain, I knew nor 
what notion ſhe conceived of a viſit which ſhe found 
I began with a ſort of explanation: ſhe did not allow 
me time to go on: the rage with which ſhe was anj- 
mated not permitting her to obſerve any meaſures, 
ſhe interrupted me with a reproach that I had impoſ- 
ed upon the king, and made him believe that black 
was white. *Tis well, madam!” faid I, inter- 
rupting her in my turn, but with great calmneſs, 
* ſince you think fit to talk in this manner, I ſhall 
take my leave, but I ſhall not, howevy» r, neglect 
* to do my duty.” Saying this, I left her, not 
being willing to hear more, leſt I ſhould be tempted 
to ſay ſomething more ſevere. I put the king in a 
very ill humour with his miſtreſs, when I repeated 
to him what ſhe had ſaid. ** Come along with me.“ 
ſaid the king, with an emotion that pleaſed me great- 
ly, „and I will let you ſee that women do not 
* wholly poſſeſs me.“ His coach not being ready 
ſoon enough for his impatience, his majeſty got into 
mine: and as we drove to the ducheis's lodgings, 
he aſſured me that he would never have cauſe to re- 

proach 
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1598, proach himſelf, that, through his complaiſance for 
w— a woman, he had baniſhed or even diſguſted ſer. 


vants, who, like me, were only ſolicitous for his 
glory and intereſt, 

Madam de Beaufort, upon my leaving her apart- 
ment ſo haſtily, had expected to ſee the king ſoon 
after: and take that time had taken ſufficient pains 
to ſet off her perſon to the greateſt advantage; be- 
lieving, like me, that the victory which one or other 
of us muſt now gain, would be the preſage of her 

or bad fortune, As ſoon as ſhe was informed 
of the king's arrival, ſhe came as far as the door of 
the firſt hall to receive him. Henry, without ſalut- 
ing her, or expreſſing any part of his uſual tender- 
neſs, ** Let us go, madam, ſaid he, to your cham- 
« ber, and ſuffer no one to enter but yourſelf, 
„ Roſny, and I; for I want to talk to you both, 
« and make you live together upon friendly terms. 5 
Then ordering the door to be ſhut, and that no one 
ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the chamber, ward- 
robe, or cloſet, he took her hand, holding one of 
mine at the ſame time, and with an air which ſhe 
had good reaſon to be ſurpriſed at, told her, that 
the true motive which had determined him to attach 
himſelf to her, was the gentleneſs he had obſerved 
in her diſpoſition; but that her conduct for ſome 
time paſt had convinced him, that what he had be- 
lieved to be real was only diflembled, and that ſhe 
had deceinr:d him: he reproached her with the bad 
counſels ſhe had liſtened to, and the very conſider- 
able faults they had occaſioned. He covered me 
with praiſes, to ſhew the ducheſs, by the difference 
of our proceedings, that I only was truly attached 
to his perſon : he commanded her to get ſo far the 
better of her averſion for me, as to be able to regu- 
late her conduct by my advice, ſince, ſhe might 
depend upon it, his paſſion for her ſhould never in- 
duce him to deprive me of his confidence. 

Madam de Beaufort began her anſwer by fi ieh ; 
and tears; ſhe aimed a tender and ſubmiſlive 7 ; 
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ſhe would have kiſſed the hand of Henry; omitting 1598. 
no artifice which ſhe thought capable of melting his WW 


heart. It was not till ſhe had played over ail tneſe 
little arts, that ſhe began to ſpeak, which ſhe did by 
complaining, that inſtead of thoſe returns ſhe might 
have expected from a prince to whom ſhe had given 
her heart, ſhe faw herſelf ſacrificed to one of his 
grooms : ſhe repeated all that i had ſaid or done to 
the prejudice of her children, in order to awake his 
majeſty's reſentment againſt me: then, feigning to 
ſink under the violence of her grief and deſpair, ſhe 
let herſelf fall upon a couch, where ſhe proteſted ſhe 
was determined to wait for death, not being able to 
endure life after ſo cruel an affront. The attack was 
a little ſtrong ; Henry did not expect it: I obſerved 
him heedfully, and ta his countenance change; but 
recovering himſelf immediately, that his miſtreſs 
might not perceive it, he continued to tell her in the 
ſame tone, that ſhe might ſpare herſelf the trouble 
of having recourſe to ſo many artifices on fo ſlight 
an occaſion. Senſibly affected at this reproach, ſhe 
redoubled her tears, crying, that ſhe plainly per- 
ceived ſhe was abandoned, and that doubtleſs it was 
to augment her ſhame and my triumph, that the 
king had reſolved to make me a witneſs of the moſt 
cruel treatment that was ever ſhewn to any woman. 
This thought ſeemed to plunge her into a real deſ- 
pair. „ By heaven, madam,” faid the king, loſing 
patience, * this is too much; I know to what all 
this artifice tends ; you want to prevail upon me 
© to baniſh a ſervant whoſe aſſiſtance I cannot be 
* without: I declare to you, if I was reduced to 
the neceſſity of chuſing to loſe one or the other, 
* 1 would rather part with ten miſtreſſes like you, 
than one ſervant ſuch as him.“. He did not for- 
get the term of groom which ſhe had made uſe of; 
and was ſtill more offended, that ſhe had applied it 
to a man whoſe family had the honour of being al- 
lied to his own. 
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1398. After this harſh ſpeech the king ſuddenly quitted 
— the ducheſs, and was going out of her apartment 
without ſreming to be moved at the condition he left 
her in; probably becauſe he knew her well enough 
to be aſſured that all this violence of grief was affec- 
tation and grimace. As for me, 1 was fo far de- 
ceived by it, as to be greatly concerned for her; and 
was not drawn out of this error till madam de Beau- 
fort, perceiving the king was going to leave her ſo 
much offended, that ſhe had reaſon to apprehend he 
would never return again, changed her behaviour in 
an inſtant, ran to ſtop him, and threw herſelf at his 
feet ; no longer to impoſe upon his tenderneſs, but 
to ſooth him to a forgetfulneſs of her fault: ſhe be- 
gan by apologiſing for her paſt conduct; aſſumed 
an air of gentleneſs and complacency, and fwore ſhe 
never had, nor ever would, have any will but his. 
Never was there a change of ſcene more fadden : [ 
now faw a woman perfectly agreeable, eaſy, and 
compliant, who behaved to me as if all that had juſt 
paſſed had been a dream; and we ſcparated very 
good friends. 

The king being at Monceaux about the end of 
October, felt ſome flight touches of a fever, which 
ended at laſt in a violent attack *; it was attributed 
to the diſturbance cauſed by a prodigious quantity 
of humours, which were diſcharged by a purge ; and 
as the fever ſeemed to have wholly ceafed, the king 
thought himſelf cured, and wrote to me to that ef- 
fect; obſerving, however, that his indiſpoſition had 
left a faintneſs and dejection upon him which was 
not uſual with him, but that he would endeavour to 
diſperſe it by walking, if he could get ftrength 


In the following manner the © kept him for ſeven hours toge- 
Aiſtorian Matthieu ſpeaks of this “ ther in very great danger, all 
diſorder of Henry IV. © While he © that time having a conſtant de- 
« was very merry with his miſtreſs © fire to drink, and ftill throwing 
% and Bellegarde, and Jaughing © up the water while the glaſs was 
« heartily at ſome ſatirical verſes, * “ at his head.“ Tom, II. liv. u. 
« he was ſuddenly ſeized with a p. 2772. 
* yiolent ft of vomiting, which 
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enough. Theſe ſymptoms were the forerunner of a 1598. | 
diſtemper, which a few days afterwards ſeized him 


with ſuch violence that he was ſoon in great danger, 
and I had the affliction to find him in this condition 
on my arrival at Monceaux, grith Chatillon and 
D'Incarville, whom he ſent for in the letter I have 
juſt mentioned. I thought for a long time that I 
was only come to fee my dear maſter expire in my 
arms, for he would not permit me to leave Mon- 
ceaux during his illneſs, and often called me to his 
bed · ſide. In one of theſe moments when the obſti- 
nacy and continual recurrence of his diſtemper baf- 
fled all the art of the phyſicians, and this prince 
himſelf thought that his laſt hour was approaching 
« My friend, ſaid he to me, you have often ſeen 
« me meet dangers which it was eaſy for me to have 
« avoided, know better than any other perſon how 
« little I fear death; but I will not deny that | am 
« grieved to die before I have raiſed this kingdom 
eto that ſplendor I intended for it; or convinced 
my people, by diſcharging them of part of their 
taxes, and governing them mildly, that I love 
them as my own children.“ | 
At length Henry's good conſtitution prevailed, 
and his diſtemper was removed almoſt inſtantaneouſ- 
ly*; fo that the grief into which his danger had 
6 us, was followed immediately by the joy of 
IS, reco He had afterwards a ſlight relapſe, 


which had no bad conſequence: he ſent me word of 


this at Paris, whither I had returned as ſoon as I ſaw 
him out of danger. And in another letter, dated 
the 6th of November, which Schomberg, at his 
return from Monceaux, brought me to Paris from 
his majeſty, he informed me-that his health was per- 
fectly eſtabliſhed, except that he had ſome ſmall re- 


It was during this malady that fician, whom ſhe gained over to-her 
Henry IV. was very much troubled intereſt, that he could, after this, 
with a carneous excreſcence; which have no mote children. Amelot 
ſerved as a pretext to the ducheſs de la Houſſaye, num. I. ſur la lettre 
of Beaufort, to let him know, by 243 du cardinal d' Oſſat. f 
means of La Riyiere, his fuſt ph a 
2 mains 
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1598. mains of that dejection on his ſpirits of which he had 
Wo tormerly complained, and which he could not 


rid of} notwithſtanding he followed exactly the ad. 
vice of his phyſicians. The ſieurs Mareſcot, Martin, 
and Roſtet, having, upon the news of his illneſs, 
haſtened to Monceaux to aſſiſt his phyſicians in or- 
dinary with their advice, he had the attention to 
cauſe them to be paid for their trouble, writing to 
me to give each of them one hundred crowns, and 
fifty to Regnault his ſurgeon. 

The king had not yet quitted Monceaux when 
the cardinal of Florence, who had fo great a hand 


in the treaty of Vervins, paſſed through Paris, as 


he came back from Picardy, to return from thence 
to Rome, after he had taken leave of his majeſty. 
The king ſent me to Paris to receive him, com- 
manding me to pay him all imaginable honours. 
He had need of a perſon near the pope ſo powerful 
as this cardinal, who afterwards obtained the ponti- 
ficate himſelf: I therefore omitted nothing that could 
anſwer his majeſty's intentions; and the legate hay- 
ing an inclination to ſee Saint-Germain-en-laye, I 
ſent orders to Momier, the keeper of the caſtle, to 
hang the halls and chambers with the fineſt tapeſtry 
of the crown. Momier executed my orders with 
great punctuality, but with ſo little judgment, that 
for the legate's chamber he choſe a ſuit of hangings 
wrought by the queen of Navarre; very rich, in- 
dced, but which repreſented nothing but emblems 
and motto's againſt the pope .and the roman court, 
as ſatirical as they were ingenious. The prelate en- 
deavoured to prevail upon me to accept of a place 
in the coach that was to carry him to Saint-Germain; 
which | refuted, being deſirous of getting there be- 
fore him, that I might ſee whether every thing was 
in order; with which I was very well pleaſed. | 
ſaw the blunder of the keeper, and reformed it im- 
mediately. The legate would not have failed to 
have looked upon ſuch a miſtake as a formed delign 


to inſult him, and to have repreſented it as ſuch - 
| * 
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the pope. Reflecting afterwards, that no difference 1598, 
in religion could authorize fuch farcaſms, I cauſed ——. 


all thoſe. motto's to be effaced. 

I had long hoped that a peace would afford me 
leiſure to examine the finances of the kingdom tho- 
roughly : all that I had hitherto been able to do, 
was only to alleviate the miſchief; and far from 
having been able to dig to the root, ſo as to eradi- 
cate it at once, the different neceſſities of the ſtate, 
which always followed each other ſo cloſe during the 
war, made it be looked on as a great ſtroke of po- 
licy to manage the finances without increaſing the 
confuſion. Ir is certain that, upon a cloſer exami- 
nation, they ſeemed tainted with an incurable diſ- 
eaſe, which could not even be enquired into without 
the moſt unſhaken courage and invincible patience : 
the firſt glance was able to diſcover nothing but an 
univerſal loſs of credit, the royal treaſury indebted 
ſeveral hundred millions, no means of raiſing more 


money, exceſſive poverty, and ruin at hand; but 


this very ſtate of deſpair made it neceſſary not to de- 
lay a ſingle moment the undertaking this great work, 
while ſeveral opportunities concurring ſhewed at leaſt 
a poſſibility of ſucceſs. Every thing was in tran- 
quility ; the pay of the troops conſiderably leſſened, 
the greater part of the military expences ſuppreſſed, 
the king's council weary at length of making uſeleſs 
endeavours to deprive me of any management of 
public affairs, almoſt all buſineſs was tranſacted by 
me; theſe gentlemen diſdained even to come to the 
aſſemblies, unleſs forced thither by their own intereſt, 
or that of their relations or friends: in thoſe aſſem- 
blies nothing was propoſed without my approbation, 
and nothing executed without my conſent ; the king 
had no ſecret he reſerved from me, nor any authority 
that he did not occaſionally inveſt me with; all theſe 
conſiderations perſuaded me that, if the calamities 
cauſed by ſo many long and cruel civil wars were 
ever to be repaired, now or never was the time to 


accompliſh it. | 
| 23 I had 
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had received from nature a ſtrong conſtitution, 
a body able to ſupporr.* long labours, and à mind 
capable of great application, a natural propenſity to 


#* The picture which M. de Pe- 
refixe gives us of M. de Roſny, al- 


together agrees with that which we 


have ſecn drawn here. 
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« He had 
eſpecially, ſays he, a genius turn- 
ed for the managemenr of the 
finances, and all the other qua- 
hfications requiſite for ſuch a ſta- 
tion: in fact, he was a regular 
man, exact, and a great econo- 
miſt, he was punctual to his 
word, no ways prodigal, without 
any pompous oſtentation, not 


« inclined ro profuſe expence, 


game, or women, nor addicted 
to any thing that did not exactly 
tally with a man bred to ſuch an 
employment; beſides, he was 
vigilant, laborious, expeditious, 
beſtowing almoſt his whole time 
on buſineſs and but little on his 
pleaſures: withal he had the 
happy dexterity of ſeeing through 
ſuch tort of matters, and of un- 
raveling the puzzling perplexi- 
ties, and untying the intricate 
knots, under which the farmers 
of the finances, when they have 
a mind to be knaviſh, endeavour 
to conceal their tricks.” Part 3. 
Matthieu gives him no leſs high 


a character. Tom, II. liv. ii. p. 278. 


40 


The king gave him,“ ſays Le 


Grain, “the poſt of ſuperintend- 
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ant-general of his finances, in- 
veſting him with ſo great an au- 
thority as had never been ſeen in 
that office before: in which, it 
muſt be confeſſed, there wanted 
a man at that time, who would 
have his eyes hood-winked to e- 
very other conſideration but the 
king's advantage, that is, to the 
public treaſure, hic it was ne- 
ceſſary to reſtore to its full vi- 
gour; and who would be more 
rigid than what either the digni- 
ty of ſome perions, or the reſpect 
due to others, would have endur- 
ed at any other time; and indeed 
thus great authority and power, 


% which the king gave him, did, 
« ina little time after, reſtore full 
*« ftrength to all the main reſources 
% of the ſtate,” See the whole of 
what this writer ſays, with regard 
to M. de >ully. liv. vii. 

He put, ſays D Aubigns, tom. 
III. lv. v. chap. 3. © the finances 
„into the hands of the marquis de 
% Roſny, afterwards duke of Sully, 
*© becauſe he found he had a very 
extenſive and laborious genius, 
4 as alſo a natural ſterneſs and ſe- 
« verity of temper, Which, with- 
out regarding the favour of any 
% body, enabled him to bear the 
* unpleafing irkſome neſs of re- 
* buffs; and by that means, filled 
* the king's coffers, to which the 
natural diſpoſition of his maſter 
did not a little contribute.” 

In a ſmall piece, tom. III. of the 
Mem. d'Etat de Villeroi, we find 
the following account. This 
change in the face of affairs, 
% which the ſaid fieut de Sully had 
introduced into France, that had 
© been brought to the loweſt ebb 
of diſtreſs, rendering it opulent 
„and feuriſhing by means of his 
© good management and induſtry, 
„does ſufficiently teſtify his abili- 
© ties. The remonſtrances which 
he made even to the king's plea» 
« ſure, and the oppoſition which 
* he maintained againſt all the 
« great men, ſhew his virtue, pru- 
* dence and courage. Even thoſe 
* who envy him ſay, that he alone 
was of more uſe to the public, 
* and knew its intereſts better, 
© than all the reſt of the kingdom 
© beſides.” The manuſcript which 
we quoted in the preſace, coincides 
with this; and further may be add- 
ed the ſuffrage of the greateſt part 
of the hiſtorians and memoirs of 
that time, which all agree, that M. 
de Sully has, in ſtrict juſtice, de- 
ſerved the appellation of the moſt 
laboricus, the moſt capable, the 
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ity and economy, improved by a particular 1598. 
ſtudy of that ſcience during twenty-five years that 


was near the king's perſon ; and, it I may be allowed 
to ſay it, a paſſion yet more forcible for honour and 
virtue: ſuch are the qualities I brought to the con- 
duct of public affairs; with theſe, although one can- 
not keep clear of committing faults, and thoſe like- 
wiſe very conſiderable, yet (and experience as well 
as the ſucceſs that attended my labours gives me a 
right to fay ſo) one may be aſſured that the revenues 
of a ſtate are. fallen into good hands, when a mode- 
rate degree of judgment, much diligence and exact- 
neſs, and ſtill more probity, are qualities remarkable 
in him that governs them. I dare not aſſume more 
likeneſs than this to the portrait I am going to draw 
of a good miniſter of the finances, becauſe that, al- 


though I have always propoſed ſuch an one for my 


imitation, yet I candidly confeſs I am far from pre- 
tending to ſet up myſelf for a model. 

It would be the ſhorteſt way to ſay, that a man 
who is called to the management of public affairs, 
ought to have no paſſions; but that we may not 
wholly deſtroy the notion of ſuch a being, by re- 
ducing him to an impoſſible and merely ideal exiſt- 


ence, it is ſufficient to ſay that he ought to have ſuch 


a knowledge of them, as to be able to avoid their 
influence : he ſhould be ſenſible of all the meanneſs 
of pride, the folly of ambition, the weakneſs of ha- 
tred, and the baſeneſs of revenge. As I intend only 
to make ſuch reflections as immediately relate to him, 
I ſhall not take any notice here of the great mean- 
neſs of treating people ill, not only by actions but 
even words, and of never giving orders to inferiors 
bur in the tranſports of rage, . or peeviſhneſs of ill- 


moſt upright, and eſpecially the carried a little too far, We ſhall 
moſt ſteady miniſter that ever was. have occaſion to ſpeak more of it in 
The ſeverity, rigidneſs, and haugh- the ſequel: but I thought myſelf 
ty carriage, which are almoſt the obliged previouſly to add theſe te- 
only faults with which he has been ſtimonies, to the account he gives 
charged, ariſe from the laſt men- us of his character and conduct. 
tioned quality, that no doubt was 
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1598. hamour, ſeaſoning them with oaths and curſes, ſince, 
O living for the public, he ought to appear affable, 


and be eaſy of acceſs to every body, except to thoſe 
who only come to him wich a deſign to corrupt him, 
and never to loſe ſight of this maxim, which holds 
one of the firſt places in the affairs of government, 
That a kingdom ought to be regulated by general 
rules, and that exccptions only occaſion diſcontent, 
and produce complaints. 

A juſt knowledge of what is due to rank, and of 
different degrees of diſtinction, is ſo far from bei 
contrary to this maxim, that it is eſſentially nece 
to it, as well for obſerving thoſe rules of behaviour 
to perſons of different ranks, which the French 
litzneſs has eſtabliſhed, as to cure himſelf of that 
error that his riches and the favour of his king place 
every other perſon in a ſtate of ſubordination to him. 
An inclization for the fair ſex is a ſource of weak- 
neſſes and injuſtice, which will inevitably carry him 
beyond the bounds of his duty ; a paſſion for deep 
play, will expoſe him to temptations -a thouſand 
tim s more difficult to be overcome by a man who 
has all the money of the kingdom paſſing through 
his ha ds; that he may eſcape this dangerous ſnare, 
I am under a neceſſity of preſcribing to him to have 
no acquaintance either with cards or dice. 

A cif] ke of fatigue proceeds generally from the 
ſame inclinations which lead to voluptuouſneſs, or 
create effeminacy A ſtateſman ought in temper- 
ance to ſeck for a remedy againſt a fondneſs for 
ſplendor, and the delicacies of the table, which ſerve 
only to enervate both body and mind. A virtuous 
man ought to be whol'y unacquainted with drunken- 
neſs; a diligent man ought to be no leſs ignorant of 
what is called high living. As he ought to make 
his retirement in his cabinet at all times, and at all 
hours, not merely ſupportable, but pleaſing; he 
cannot be too careful to prevent his mind from run- 
nung en the delights of balls, maſquerades, and 
other parties of pleaſures; in all theſe triſling amuſe- 
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ments there is a nameleſs inchantment, that intoxi- 1698. 
cates the hearts of philoſophers and miſanthropes wy 


themſelves. The fame caution is neceſſary againſt 
hunting, keeping many ſervants, equipages, furni- 
ture, buildings, and all other occaſions of expence 
that luxury has invented. A taſte for any of theſe 
things ſoon degenerates into a kind of paſſion, of 
which the waſte of time is not the only bad conſe- 
quence z prodigality, ruin, and diſhonour, are the 
uſual effects of it: it belongs only to a man who 
cannot reſolve to live and amuſe himſelf with his own 
company, to think continually of galleries, columns, 
and gildings, and to run all his lite after ſtatues, 
antiques, and medals. Do you learn to be content- 
ed with a common picture; the delicacy of procur- 


ing, at a great expence of monry and anxitty of 
mind, original and other ſcarce pieces, proceeds 


wholly from an affectation ot taſte. 

Jam, however, far from carrying the ſeverity of 
theſe maxims fo far, as to fo bid a man, inveſted 
with a public employment, from having any attcn- 
tion to his own eaſe; and to deny him all kinds of 
amuſement. I would have him indulge himſelf in 


moderate pleaſures, and take care of his fortune, 


provided that he does the one without diſſipation, 
and the other without diſhonour. It is one of thoſe 
advantages that attends a diſpoſition not prone to 
expence, and fond of regularity, that he who is 
poſſeſſed of it, if he lives long, finds himſelf inſen- 
ſibly in affluent circumſtances. To have made a 
fortune, a phraſe that has fo hateful a ſound, be- 
cauſe, when it is applied to a man of buſineſs, it 
commonly means nothing but injuſtice, oppreſſion, 


and cruelty ; and when applied to a courtier, nothing 


but mean tricks, deſpicable flattery, cringing ſervi- 
lity, and even at ſome times knaveries and treachery, 
is nothing more than a natural conſequence, and 
even an act of virtue, where all ſee that the fortune 
is only the reward of labour, or an honeſt recom- 
pence of good actions: that I may not be _— 
w 
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F will add, that this ought to appear ſo clearly as to 
force our greateſt enemies to ſee it and confeſs it *. 
It ought therefore to be an eftabliſhed rule, that 


every man who undertakes the management of the 


finances, or any other part of the miniſtry, ſhould 
make, and renew from time to time, a kind of ac- 
knowledgement of the ſtate of his income; that is, 
that upon his entrance into the miniſtry he ſhould 
draw up. an exact _ particular memorial of his 
preſent eſſions, an n his leaving it give in 
another ſame mug that — 
tions have happened in his fortune may be known 
to others as well as himſelf. I have already taken 
care to give the public an account of every augmen- 
tation of my fortune, and each new dignity that was 
conferred upon me, according to the different peri- 
ods of time when they happened, and I ſhall till 
continue this method: but as I look upon this affair 
to be ſubject to calculation, I am going to put every 
one into a way of doing it himſelf, and ſhall ſhew 
it completely done at the end of theſe Memoirs. 

- My father's eſtate being equally divided between 
me and the only remaining brother out of four that 
I had, my ſhare of it, joined to my wife's fortune, 
which was ten thouſand livres, amounted only to 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand livres a year; and as it 
increaſed but very little during five and twenty years 
when the king had no means of rewarding his ſer- 
vants, this was my whole income when the revenues 
of the ſtate were committed to my care. I am ſen- 


ſible that there are many perſons who would bluſh to 


make ſuch a confeſſion z but for my part I have al- 


A great part of the maxims fiite to conſtitute a perfect counſel- 
which fill up chap, 8. part 1. of the lor, to wit, capacity, fidelity, cou- 
political teſtament of the cardinal rage or reſolution, and application, 
de Richelieu, that treats both of I ſhall have occaſion in what fol- 
the council and counſellors of the lows to make ſome remarks upon 
king, is evidently taken from this that which ſeems overſtrained in 
and many other places of M. de the maxims and manners of M. de 
Sully's Memoirs; and chiefly what Sully, with regard to what is called 
he ſays of the four qualities requi- luxury. | | 
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ready faid, that in this reſpe& I ſee only one thing 1598. 
that ought to give occaſion for a bluſh, which is, www 


the infamy of poſſeſſing riches either ill or doubtful- 
ly acquired : I have neither the reproach of extorti- 
on, confiſcation, or unwarrantable profits to appre- 
hend; all that J added to my firſt fortune aroſe merely 
from the king's bounty to me, fo that I owe all to 
one God, and one maſter. 

What I had been able to add to my fortune till the 
preſent year 1598, amounted to the following ſums, 
an appointment of two thouſand livres a year as coun- 
ſellor of Navarre; as much as counſellor of ſtate, 
with a penſion of three thouſand fix hundred livres, 
which the king annexed to this poſt : my falary as 
member of the council, having been augmented by 
degrees, and in proportion to the ſervices the king 
found he received from me, was, at this time, brought 
to twenty thouſand livres: the king doubled my 
company of gendarmes, which at firſt only conſiſted 
of fifty men, and after it was incorporated with that 
of the queen, of which I was made captain lieute- 
nant, the pay amounted to five thouſand livres: the 
king made me likewiſe honorary * counſellor of the 
parliament of Paris, but without any income. It 
was at this time, that Chauvelin the younger had the 
firſt diſpenſation that had been granted from the rule 
of forty days, paying for it four thouſand crowns. 
I ſhall make but one article of the government of 
Mante, which had been juſt then given me, and that 
of Gergeau which I had afterwards. Such was the 
ſtate of my fortune at that time; the courſe of it, 
till then extremely flow, became very rapid the fol- 
lowing years, by the great offices with which his 
majeſty honoured me, and by rewards ſo conſider- 
able, that when I collect them together they will 


The letters patent by which 16, 1602. may be ſeen in the regi- 
Henry IV. made the marquis de ſters of the parliament of Paris ; as 
Roſny an honorary counſellor, and alſo the enrolmeat of theſe letters, 
thereby gave him a privilege of fit- and his admittance accordingly on 
ting in parliament, &c. datedMarch the 19th of March the ſame year, 


make 
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I 598. make one of the moſt important articles. I ſhall 
cake into it his leaſt preſents, and even thoſe which 


I received from other royal perſons. Before I enter 
into the diſcuſſion of affairs, and account of the fi- 
nances which J have promiſed, ſince I have begun 
to inform the public of my perſonal character, I will 
finiſh the picture by giving a detail of my public 
employments, and my whole manner of living, after 
I was in a public employment: this is the proper 
place for it, although, in order to ſay all upon this 
head at one time, it is neceſſary I ſhould ſuppoſe my- 


ſelf poſſeſſed of all thoſe poſts which were not given 


me till ſome time after. 

Six days in the week a council was held both morn- 
ing and evening ; the firſt and moſt important was 
called the council of ſtate and the finances, which 
ſingly took up the Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Satur- 
days, by ſitting both in the morning and afternoon ; 
the king was the head of it, and was generally pre- 
ſent. The dukes and peers, the officers of the crown, 
the knights of the king's orders, or thoſe who had a 
warrant from his majeſty, had a ſeat and a voice in 
the conſultations : here were received and examined 
all kinds of petitions on any occaſion whatever, but 
eſpecially thoſe relating to the penſions of ſtate, 
which from this time began to be paid with a punc- 
tuality that made them be preferred to every other 
eſtabliſhment, and even to landed eſtates. The 
three other days of the week were likewiſe taken up 
morning and evening with different councils, which 
were called cenſeils des parties, compoſed of a certain 
number of particular counſellors, where examinati- 
ons were held of things properly referred to each of 
theſe councils : if there was any controverſy, it was 
diſpatched to the courts of juſtice to whoſe cogniz- 
ance it belonged; and care was taken that juſtice 
ſnould be done honeſtly and ſpeedily. I was a mem- 
ber of each of theſe councils, and commonly pre- 
ſided in them when the king was not preſent, which 
often happened, eſpecially in the ccuſcils des parties. 

never 
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I never failed to be at the council of ſtate, the whole 1598. 
buſineſs of which lay upon me: all the letters and 


petitions that were to be preſented there were ad- 
dreſſed to me; and as the queſtions that require ge- 
neral deliberations are not very common, it ofien 
happened, that in communicating the affair, I deli- 
vered likewiſe the reſolutions to be taken; and often 
carried thither arrets ready drawn up, that every 
thing might be diſpatched at one fitting; and it 
happened but very ſeldom that alterations were made. 
] have always laid it down as a rule, that the an- 
ſwers which are given for regulating the conduct of 
perſons employed in great affairs, cannot be too ex- 
peditious, or too diſtinct; all the time that is ſpent 
in conteſtations is loſt time. 

It may be eaſily imagined how much time theſe 
employments demanded : | accuſtomed myſelf to 
riſe at four o' clock in the morning, both in winter 
and ſummer ; and the two firſt hours were taken up 
in putting in as much order as poſſible thoſe affairs 


that were to be each day brought upon the carpet: 


a miniſter who acts otherwiſe will leave all things in 
confuſion and perpetual diforder, by the different 
perplexities he will find himſelf involved in at laſt. 
At half an hour after fix I was dreſſed, and ready to 


attend the council, which began at ſeven, and ge- 


nerally ended at nine; and according to the impor- 
tance of the buſineſs that was tranſacted in it, at ten, 
and ſometimes eleven o clock. It often happened 
that his majeſty, inſtead of coming to the council, 
would ſend for me at nine or ten o' clock, when it 
was over, and either alone, or with his two other 
miniſters of ſtate *, Villeroi and Sillery, walk with 


Thus were thoſe called then, clerks. Tho' it appears that none 


who ſince have been intituled ſecre- 
taries of ſtate: and ſuch as were 
named ſecretaries of ſtate, as M. 
Forget, M. Lomenie, M. Beablieu- 
Ruſs, and M. Potier, were properly 
no more than four ſecretaries of 

the finances, or his majeſty's firſt 


of the three hath been called prime 
miniſter of ſtate, yet ſo unequally 
was the diſtribution of the functions 
of the miniſtry made between M. 
de Sully and his two collegues, and 
Henry IV. gave the firſt ſo great a 
ſhare, and ſo much authority in 


us, 
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1598. us, acquaint us with his intentions, and give each 
www of us orders relating to our particular employments : 

from thence I went home to dinner. 

My table generally conſiſted of ten covers; and 
being ſerved with a moderation that was not approv=- 
ed of by the lords of the court, eſpecially the epi- 
cures, who make a ſerious affair of refining upon 
every thing that is eat or drank, I ſeldom invited 
any perſons to dine with me; ſp that my table was 
uſually filled only with my wifq and children, or at 
moſt with ſome friend who was not more difficult to 
be pleaſed than myſelf. Frequent attempts were 
made to alter my conduct jn this reſpect, but I al- 
ways replied to any reproaches of that kind, in the 
words of an ancient, That if the gueſts were wife 
there was ſufficient for them; if they were not, I 
could ſuffer the want of their company without 
trouble. 

When dinner was over, I went into my great hall, 

where it was know that I regularly gave audience, 
and therefore at that hour always full: every one 
was admitted, and had free audience; the reply was 
no leſs ſpeedy : herein my particular taſte agreed 
perfectly with his majeſty's intention. I began with 
the eccleſiaſtics of both religions: the country people, 
who remained laſt, were kept but a little time in 
expectation. I took care to diſpatch every one's 
buſineſs before I retired ; and even ſent for thoſe 
who, ſtaying in the court or the garden, had ſufier- 
ed the hour to flip. If the affair that was propoſed 
to me was equitable, and depended upon me, I pro- 
miſed in two words the execution of it; if otherwiſe, 
I civilly chid the propofer, and honeſtly forbore to 


what belonged to their province, 
that we may ſay he was, in effect, 
prime miniſter, only that he had 
not the name : this title was not 
at that time much in uſe; for the 
chancellor Du Prat, under Francis l. 
the conſtable de Montmorency, un- 
der Henry II. &c. did not bear it, 
tho* they ſolely poſſeſſed the conti- 


dence of their maſters, M. de Vil- 
leroi was at the head of foreign 
affairs, having alſo the preſident 
Jeannin for his collegue. M. de 
Sillery and Bellievre, who became 
chancellor ſome little time after, 
had the management of all dome- 
ſtic affairs, 


meddle 
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meddle with it: if it appeared doubtful, or com- 1598. 
| I called an intendant, or one of my fe- WYV. 


cretaries, to _ I =_ the papers that led to an 
explanation of it. And ſuch was my management, 
that the affair was totally diſpatched within a week, 
if I had promiſed it; and let the buſineſs be ever 
ſo much perplexed, the council before whom it was 
laid always diſpatched it within the month. 

As to the other councils, which were held on 
Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, I aſſiſted at 
them likewiſe as long as I could, before the increaſe 
of my employments had likewiſe increaſed my bu- 
ſineſs, and even afterwards ; but when the direction 
of the marine, artillery, fortifications, buildings, 
bridges, and cauſeys, were entruſted to me only, to 
which muſt be added the affairs of my governments, 
1 was obliged to apply to this buſineſs in the place 
of the other; and to devote the mornings of theſe 


three days to the diſpatch of buſineſs relating to theſe * 


offices, becauſe his majeſty thought them of conſe- 
quence enough, eſpecially that of ſurveyor- general 
of the high- ways, and ſuperintendant of the forti- 
fications and works, to be preſent at the clearing the 
accounts of each of theſe bodies of people, which 
was done in the preſence of the governors and other 
officers, who were called together in a body on theſe 
occaſions: notwithſtanding this, I did not neglect 
the other councils, but took care to be preſent when 


any important affair was debated, eſpecially when it 


related to war. 

I regulated my time in ſuch a manner, that I had 
ſtill leiſure enough for thoſe other affairs, and alſo for 
many more which I have not yet mentioned. The 
extraordinary and unforeſeen buſineſs | was e 
in, the converſations I had with his majeſty, the 
orders and letters I received from him, may be ima- 
gined by a general declaration, that this prince not 
only informed me of whatever happened to him, 
but allo entruſted me with his moſt private af- 


fairs, 
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fairs , his ſecrets, deſigns, reflexions, private diſtem- 
pers, pleaſures, domeſtic uneaſineſſes, fears, hopes, 
amours, friendſhips, and diſguſts; in a word, all 
was confided to my fidelity and diſcretion, terms 
which I am juſtly entitled to make uſe of. In all 
theſe moments, to comply with the king's defires 
and occaſions, there was an abſolute neceſſity to lay 
aſide the moſt preſſing buſineſs, to invent ſchemes, 
to go upon private errands, anſwer letters, and un- 
dertake journeys; by all which, the affairs of the 
ſtate would have been injured, it by giving the 
night as well as the day. to theſe accidental employ- 
ments, which were not regulated by months, days, 
or hours, an extreme diligence in reſuming thoſe 
affairs that had been interrupted by them, had not 
reſtored every thing to its proper ſtate. 

One is ſurprized, in giving this detail, how, with 


ſuch an exact economy of time, there ſhould re- 
main ſo little for affairs merely domeſtic : the few 


moments I could ſpare for them, I was never able 
to find but in one of the afternoons of thoſe ſame 
three days; and theſe | ſnatched by intervals. It 
was neceſſary therefore that my wife ſhould accuſtom 
herſelf to do all that I was not abſolutely obliged to 


do; otherwiſe I muſt have relied upon people of 


buſineſs, or upon my domeſtics. | 
As to amuſements, and hours of eaſe and re- 


freſhment, which were neceſſary to ſoften the fa- 


tigue of ſuch extreme application to buſineſs, they 
were regulated with as much exactneſs as my molt 
ſerious affairs; but, like them, ſubject to frequent 
interruptions : when, by good fortune, this did not 
happen, I had no occalion to go out of the arſenal 
to find them; for it was in this caſtle that I reſided 
from the time I was made grand maſter till the 


Never any miniſter had the © tivity, continual application to 
« confidence of his maſter more ** buſineſs, and difintereſtedneſs in 
entirely than this had: and ne- © every thing that related ro the 
« ver was any more worthy of it, © king's ſervice, &. Hiſt. de 
on account of his fidelity, ac- France de Chalons, tom, III, p. 255. 


death 
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death of my king, which gave me up to the tran- 1598. 
uillity of a private life. The exerciſes of the ar- WWW 


al, which was an excellent ſchool for young 
people, gave the greateſt relief to my mind, eſpe- 
cially when I faw my children, my ſon-in-law, my 
relations and friends, mingled together: the good 
company which appeared in the afternoon at that 
little rendeſvous, the exultations which were often 
heard, the air of gaiety without effeminacy, and 
of pleaſure without negligence, which appeared 
there, is, of all things which I know, moſt pro- 
per to relieve a mind to which, by long habit of la- 
bour, all the amuſements of mere idleneſs have been 
made inſipid. In whatever manner I ſpent the af- 
ternoon, when the hour of ſupper arrived, I or- 


dered all my doors to be ſhut, and no perſon to be 


ſuffered to enter, unleſs he came from the king. 
From this hour, till I returned to bed, which I al- 
ways did at ten o'clock, there was no longer any 
mention of buſineſs, all was eaſe, mirth, and ſo- 
— joy, with a ſmall number of good and agreeable 

2 nds. . | 

The office of prime miniſter, though at all times 
laborious, is not always loaded with the fame dif- 
ficulties z and the good fortune of thoſe is to be en- 
vied, who are called to it at a conjuncture when 
the whole ſtream of affairs having for many years 
run on in a calm and regular courſe, they have no- 
thing to do but fit quietly at the helm, content 
themſelves with a general inſpection, and leave the 
reſt to be performed by that great number of per- 
ſons who act under their order. This advantage 1 
never enjoyed, as may be perceived by what I have 


had occaſion to ſay of it at different times; and, 


not to touch yet upon the affairs of the finances, 
which was at that time an ocean without bottom or 
ſhore, I deſire the reader juſt to caſt a look upon 
the different perplexities which muſt be met with, 
without examining foreign affairs; a cabal of diſ- 


affected people to watch narrowly, and, if poſſible, 
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1598. to break; a religious diſpute to terminate, a power- 
ww ful party. to ſatisfy, and a general ſubordination and 


ſcheme of government to eſtabliſh and cauſe to be 
obſerved. Things were in ſuch a ſtate, that of all 
thoſe officers of war and police, of the finances, ju- 
dicature, and the king's houſhold, of penſioners, 
and thoſe that received falaries from the ſtate, no- 
thing more was known than that their number was 
infinite, and that there was a neceſſity for learning 
their names, and marking them all in a regiſter, in 
order to ſuppreſs part of them. 

The affairs of war were in the utmoſt diſorder, 
the regulation of which did not, as may poflibly be 
thought, depend upon the diſbanding part of the 
troops; there was a neceſſity for taking cogniſance 
of all the towns and fortreſſes, moſt ot which were 
ſo near deſtruction, that upon this account, as well 
as to leſſen the number of garriſons that were ſup- 

rted in France, thoſe that were uſeleſs were to be 
NE ; Which could not however be done till 
after the death of thoſe perſons from whom it would 
have heen dangerous to take away the governments 

The marine alone might have furniſhed buſineſs 


enough for one miniſter for a great number of years; 


for this part of the ſtate, which requires ſo much 
application, does not make a very rapid progrels ; 
it can be derived only from that quiet and ſplen- 
dor which a kingdom gains by peace and a good go- 
vernment *. It is not to be imagined to what a de- 
gree the marine, and the commerce that depended 
on it, had been neglected in France. I agreed with 
the king, that this eſtabliſhment ſhould be begun at 
the foundation; that the ſea- coaſts ſhould be viſited, 
and poris examined, in order to take meaſures. for 


. | * [ , 'T) 3 * #i 

„„A nation muſt be very © ef more in force than in reaſon.” 
* powerful, ſays cardinal Riche- Teſtament politique de ce cardinal, 
* hen, after Ri- de Suily, to pre- part. II. chap. ix. $ 57 6. Cardinal 
* tend to this inheritance, (the D'Oſſat, in feveral of his letters, 
4 polſefſion of the ſovereignty at adviſes Henry IV. to put his marine 
< ſea) the titles to it. being found- on a hew footing. is 


repair- 
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repairing them. That the ſame ought to be done 1398. 


with thoſe few diſabled veſſels and galleys that © 


were yet to be found, till new ones could be built 
after which, officers ſhould be appointed, and ſailors 


and pilots ſought for, who might be ſtimulated to 


induſtry by rewards : in a word, to ſpare a longer 
detail, that an abſolutely new marine ſhould be 
created. 

All this could not be performed but by degrees, 


and a little at a time. The finances being that part 


of the body of the ſtate which was moſt diſeaſed, 
required aſſiſtance firſt : the greatneſs of the evil 


may be imagined, by an inventory of the ſums 


which were drawn from the exchequer to bring over 


the heads and other principal members and cities of 


the league to the king's party. This inventory has 
ſomething curious enough; it amounted to more 


than thirty-two millions of livres, and is as fol- 


lows . | 
To the duke of Lorrain and other 2 com- 
prehended in his treaty, three million ſeven hundred 


ſixty- ſix thouſand eight hundred and twenty-five 


livres: To the duke of Maienne and others com- 


prehended in his treaty, together with two regiments 
of Swiſs, whom the king took upon himſelf to 
pay, three million five hundred and eighty thouſand 


livres: To the duke of Guiſe and others compre- 


hended in his treaty, three hundred and eighty- eight 
thouſand livres: To the duke of Nemours and 


others, three hundred and ſeventy-eight thouſand 
livres: To the duke of Mercceur, for Blavet and 
other towns of Brittany, four million two hurdred 
ninety-five thouſand three hundred and fifty livres : 
To the duke D*Elbauf, for Poitiers, &c. nine 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand e'ght hundred and 
twenty-four livres: To meſſieurs de Villars and the 


chevalier D'Oiſe, for Rouen and Havre, compre- 


Here the old Memoirs have an error, in the calculation, of about 
ene hundred thouſand livres. 
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1896. hending likewiſe the indemnifications granted to the 
ww duke of Montpenſier, marechal Biron, the chan- 


cellor, &c. three million four hundred ſeventy · ſeven 
thouſand eight hundred livres: To the duke d'E- 
pernon and others, four hundred and ninety-fix 
thouſand livres: For the reduction of Marſeilles, 
four hundred ſix thouſand livres: To the duke of 
Briſſac, for Paris, &c. one million ſix hundred nine- 
ty-five thouſand four hundred livres: To the duke 
of Joyeuſe, for Toulouſe, &c. one million four 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand livres: To monſieur 
de La Chatre, for Orleans, Bourges, &c. eight 
hundred ninety- eight thouſand nine hundred livres: 
To meſſieurs de Villeroi and d' Alincourt, for Pon- 
toiſe, &c. four hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand five 
hundred and ninety-four livres: To monſieur de 
Bois- Dauphin and others, ſix hundred and ſeventy- 
eight thouſand eight hundred livres: To monſieur 
de Balagny, for Cambray, &c. eight hundred and 
twenty-eight thouſand nine hundred and thirty livres: 
To meſſieurs de Vitry and de Medavy, three hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand livres: To the ſieurs Vi- 
dame d' Amiens, d'Etournelle, marquis de Trenel, 
Seſſeval, du Peehe, Lamet, &c. and for the cities 
of Amiens, Abbeville, Peronne, Coucy, Pierre- 
font, &c. one million two hundred ſixty- one thou- 
ſand eight hundred and eighty livres: To the ſieurs 
de Bellan, Quionville, Joffreville, Du-Peche, &c. 
and {or Troyes, Nogent, Vitre, Chaumont, Ro- 
croy, Chateau- Porcien, &c. eight hundred thirty 
thouſand and forty-eight livres: To meſſieurs de 
Rochefort, and tor Vezelay, Macon, Mailley, &c. 
four hundred fifty-ſeven thouſand livres: To meſ- 
fieurs de Canillac, d' Achion, Lignerac, Monfan, 
Fumel, &c. and for the city Du Puy, &c. five hun- 
dred forty-ſeven thouſand livres: To meſſieurs de 
Monpczat and de Monteſpan, &c. and for ſeveral 
cities of Guienne, three hundred and ninety thous 
and li resse For Lion, Vienne, Valence, and ather - 
cities of Dauphin, fix hundred and thirty-ſix 1 
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ſand eight hundred livres: To the ſieurs Daradon, 1598. 
La-Pardieu, Bourcanny, Saint-Offange, for Dinan, Www 


&c. one hundred and eighty thouſand hvres : To the 
fieurs de Leviſton, Baudoin, and Beauvillers, one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand livres. 

I ſhould terrify my readers were I to ſhew them 
that this fum made up but a ſmall part of that which 
was demanded from the exchequer, both for the 
French and foreigners, under the title of pay, pen- 
ſions, loans, arrears, &c. and that the total of all 
theſe ſums, after making ſome deductions, amount- 
ed, by the computation I made, to near three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of livres: this calculation I 
would lay down here, but that I think it will appear 
more properly when I ſhall treat of the diſcuſſion 
of all theſe particulars. | 

Here was a large field diſplayed for the labours 
of a ſuperintendant of the finances; but the diffi- 
culty was, where to begin; the exorbitancy of the 
ſtate debts demanded an increaſe of the taxes; but 
the general poverty a diminution of the old: and 
every thing being well conſidered, I even found it 
for the intereſt of the prince, that the cries of the 
public miſery ſhould be heard. It is not poſſible to 
give a juſt idea of the dreadful condition to which 
the provinces were reduced, eſpecially thoſe of Dau- 
phiny, Provence, Languedoc, and Guienne; the 
theatres of long and bloody wars and outrages, by 
which they were wholly exhauſted. I granted, over 
the whole kingdom, a remiſſion of the remainder 
of the ſubſidies of 1595, which were yet to pay *; 
a proceeding that neceſſity, as well as charity and 
juſtice, demanded. This gratuity, which gave the 
people time to breathe again, was the loſs of twen- 
ty millions to the king ; but it facilitated the pay- 


* Together with the arrears of of which bonds, according to Le 
preceding years, for which private Grain, liv. vii. being ſeven years 
perſons had given their bonds to backwards, were declared null and 
che receivers of the taxes; ſome void, 
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ment of the ſubſidies of 1397, which had been 
otherwiſ: morally impoſſible. 
After this relief I endeavoured to procure the 


country people as many more favours as I was able, 


being ſtrongly perſuaded, that it could not be the 


ſum of thirty millions, which was raiſed every year 


in a kingdom fo rich and of ſuch extent as France, 
that could reduce it to the condition I now ſaw it 
in; and that the ſums made up of extortions and 
faiſe expences, mult certainly infinitely exceed thoſe 


which were brought into his majeſty's coffers. 1 


took the pen, and reſolved to make this immenſe 
calculation. I ſaw, with a horror which gave new 


force to my zeal, that for theſe thirty millions that 


were given to his majeſty, there were drawn from 


the purſes of the ſubjects, I almoft bluſh to ſay it, 
one hundred and fifty millions“: 
to me fo incredible that I could not believe it, till 
with great induſtry I convinced myſelf it was true. 
Aſter this, I was no longer ignorant from whence 


the thing appeared 


the calamity of the people proceeded, at a time 


when, although commerce was interrupted, induſtry 


ſtopped or perſecuted, the farms neglected and with- 


out value, and every other kind of wealth diminiſhed 


in proportion, they had been obliged to furniſh a 
ſum ſo much beyond their abilities, which had been 
forced from them with the utmoſt violence. 


 _® This ſum, exorbitant as it is, 
will not, however, appear exag- 
gerated, if we confider, that be- 


ſides the ordinary expences of levy- 
ing it, which were at that time ex- 
ceſſive, the people had ſtill a great 
number of other impoſitions and 
exactions to bear, © For France 


©: would become too rich, ſays 


* cardinal Richelieu, Teſt. pol. part 
« II. chap. 9. F 7. and the peo. 
ple be in too flouriſhing a con- 
* dition, if the public money, 
* which other ſtates expend with 


** cxconomy, were not ſquancered 


« with prodigality here, She loſes 
% more, in my opinion, than thoſe 
„ kingdoms that pretend to rival 
* her lay out in their ordinary diſ- 
*© burſements.*”* Upon this he re- 


lates a good ſaying of a Venetian 


ambaſſador ; to wit, that to render 
France happy, he wiſhed no other, 
than that ſhe knew as well how to 
expend the money ſhe ſquandered 
without reaſon, as his republic did 
not to ſpend one fingle farthing 
without occaſion and the greateſt 
good huſbangry, 
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I then applied my cares to the authors of this 
opprefſion, who were the governors and other offi- 
cers of the army, as well as the civil magiſtrates 
and officers of the revenue; who all, even to the 
meaneſt, abuſed, in an enormous manner, the au- 
thority their employments gave them over the 
ple: and I cauſed an arret of council to be drawn 
up, by which they were forbid, under great penal- 
ties, to exact any thing from the people, upon what 
title ſoever, without a warrant in form, beyend 
what they were obliged to on account of their ſhare 
of the tallies and other ſubſidies ſettled by the king; 
the treaſurers of France being enjoined to give in- 
formation of all contrary practices, on pain of being 
anſwerable for them themſelves. = | 
This arret was a check to the greedineſs of all 
theſe petty extortioners, but raiſed a furious reſent- 
ment in them againſt me; and notwithſtanding there 
was ſomething ſhameful in expreſſing it, yet many 
of them made loud complaints of me, as if I had 
in reality ſtripped them of their lawful poſſeſſions. 
The duke d'Epernon was the firſt who explained 
himſelf on this head, and ventured to. come to a 
my with me about it : the mortification he had 
uffered had not leſſened the fierceneſs and inſolence 
of his temper. The Provengals had often bleſſed 
the moment when he quitted their province : no 
ple could be more miſerable. than his vaſſals, 
and thoſe that were too near neighbours to his lands; 
he raiſed every year at their expence, à revenue of 
above ſixty thouſand crowns. wee . 18" 2x3 
The members of the council, to whom this arret 
gave as much pain as to the duke d'Epernon, in- 
formed him of the day when it was to be paſſed; 
and he flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to pre- 
vent it. Accordingly he came and took his ſeat in 
the council * ; and addrefling himſelf to me, made 


The quarrel which is here cellor's, where the council was 
Apoken of happened cn-Monday the beld. “ The duke d' Epernon hav- 
26th of October, 1598, at the chan- “ ing told M. de Roſny that he 
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1598. a compariſon, with great arrogance and contempt, 
$24 of the manner in which he ſupported the honour of 


his name, with that in which I diſgraced mine, by 
the new trade I had taken up. To this imperti- 


« was not obliged to wait upon 
% him at his houſe, valuing his 
& quality at a very high rate; the 
latter made anſwer, with an air 
© of rodomontade, That he was 
$* deſcended from one of the old- 
0 eft families in France, Yes, Sir, 
t“ replied the duke d' Epernon, if 
% you will allow that there is ſome 
* difference betwixt you and me; 
« Havirg mentioned his ſword, 
and taken occafion to raiſe the 
« profeſſion of arms above all o- 
« thers, M. de Roſny returned, 
% That he likewiſe had a ſword, 
F* and knew how to uſe it. To 
„ which the duke d' Epernon re- 
% plied, That he did not doubt 
* that, The chancellor then in- 
« terpoſing pacified them: where- 
e upon they began to talk a little 
** more cooly; when M. de Roſ- 
« ny, reſuming the diſcourſe, ſaid 
« to him, Sir, you have treated 
« me as if I were ſome petty tax- 
** gaiherer. No, replied the duke 
5 d' Epernon, you will find, that 
I am not come hither to give you 


„ any opprobrious language. I 


„ am not a perſon to be uſed fo, 
* fays M. de Roſny, interrupting 
© him: ſuch treatment 1 would 
« not bear from any man alive, 
9 1] did not intend any affront, ſays 
« the duke d' Epernon. I am glad, 
' returns M. de Roſny, affecting 
* to take his antagoniſt's laſt 


Words as an apology, that you 


e did not affront me. I give no- 
e body any affront, replied the 
« duke d' Epernon ; and were e- 
oc ven that the caſe, 1 carry about 
% me what will give fatisfaQion to 
„ perſons of my own rank, and 
** to others according to their ſta- 
e tions. It was, probably, after 
& theſe laſt words, which were 
** very provoking, that beth of 
ft them clapt their hands to the 
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% hilts of their ſwords. The 
chancellor and the other coun. 
« ſellors had often interpoſed, and 
te at length parted them.” The 
$805 th volume of MSS. de la Bi- 
bliot, du Roi, from which I take 
theſe particulars almoſt word ſor 
word, relates them, with ſome 
other ſimilar circumſtances, to ſhow 
the haſty and proud temper of the 
duke de Sully : and at the ſame 
time the whole of this account is 
given us in ſuch a manner as is not 
at all favourable to him. Le Grain 
has alſo this fact in his eye in what 
I am going to quote. But tho' he 
agrees, that a miniſter ought, a- 
bove all things, to have a great 
regard for moderation, yet he can- 
not forbear juſtifying M. de Sully: 
% How was it poſſible, ſays he, 
© that he ſhould retrench fo many 
«« penfions and ſalaries of officers 
«© who did no ſervice for them, 
«« refuſe ſo great a number of per- 
** ſons that preſſingly claimed and 
«< demanded rewards, and have a 
«© watchful eye over the many 
« counſels that were given the 
„ grandees of the kingdom, which 
«« counſels he often turned to the 
% king's advantage, and to their 
te great difſatisfaQtion, without be- 
ing inveſted with a very exten- 
« five authority, and ſhewing at 
the ſame time a lofty ſupercilious 
carriage? The king too would 
* have it ſo, to the end that all 
<< might be on an equal footing, 
„till he had diſcharged his duty 
towards his kingdom and en- 
* riched it: for which reaſon ſub- 
« jets ought not to murmur, 
And in as much as the king teſ. 
* tified his approbation of all M. 
de Sully's actions, when his ma- 
e jeſty declared ro ſome of tha 
great ones that wanted to quir- 
* cel with him, that he higiſelt 
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nence I replied without any equivocation, by declar- 1 598. 
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ing to him, that every way I thought myſelf at leaſt 


his equal. This plainneſs threw d'Epernon into a 
rage, inſtead of that inſulting calmneſs he had af- 
fected at firſt ; and he proceeded to menaces, which 
[ heard with no more patience than the reſt. I an- 
ſwered him with great ſpirit : he replied in the ſame 
manner : and, without further -explanation, each 
of us laid his hand on his word. If the perſons 
who were preſent had not thrown themſelves between 
us, and forced us to go out of the council at op- 
fire doors, a very uncommon ſcene would have 
— acted in the place where this debate happened, 
Our quarrel being related to the king, who was then 
at Fontainebleau, his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed 
with the zeal which on this occaſion I ſhewed for 
quſtice, that he wrote to me that ſame hour with 
" own hand, and praiſing my conduct, offered 
to be my ſecond againſt d'Epernon, to whom he 
ſaid he would ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent him for the future from giving me any more 
inſults of that kind. D*Epernon perceiving the 
king was greatly offended with him for this pro 
ceeding, aſked my pardon in the preſence of his 
majeſty, who obliged us to embrace each other. 
Beſides thoſe revenues which the princes of the 
blood, with the king's ſiſter at their head, and the 
officers of the crown had contrived fax themſelves, 
the people were farther incommoded by the man- 
ner of their collecting the revenues. There was not 
one of theſe perſons who was not a penſioner of the 


king, under the title of their employments, rewards, 


would be his fecond ; we are 
« not at liberty to canvaſs ſuch 
proceedings, nor injure his ma- 
* jeſty's memory after his death, 
nor the duke de Sully's honour 
# during his life, ſecing he acted 
** ncthing but for the ſervice of his 
** maſter, —— God grant,” adds 
this writer, aſter ſhewing the wiſ- 


dam and neceſſity of the ugs 


conduct, and that of his miniſter, 
e that this treaſure may be pre. 
te ſerved with the ſame care that 
„it has been acquired, liv, vii. 
I thought this remark neceſſary to 
be made, as in the ſequel of theſe 
Memoirs I ſhall adduce a great ma- 
ny other examples, like the diſpute 
we have juſt gow ſeen mentioned, 
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7598. gratuities, or treaties made with his-majeſty on their 
returning to their obedience to him; and, by an ef. 


fect of the licentiouſneſs of the paſt times, it was cuſ- 
tomary for theſe officers, inſtead of addrefling them- 
ſelves to the treaſurer of the exchequer for the pay- 
ment of their penſions, to pay themſelves out of 
the produce of the farms upon which they had af. 
fignments ; fome upon the tailles, ſome on the ex- 
ciſe, others upon foreign commodities, the crown 
lands, five large farms, eſcheats, tolls of rivers, 
comptables de Bourdeanx, patents of Languedoc, 
Provence, &c. The king had no other means of 

ing more conſiderable debts which he had con- 
tracted with foreign princes, namely, the king of 
England, the count Palatine, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg, the duke of Florence, the Swiſs Cantons, 
the republic of Venice, and the city of Straſbourg. 
His majeſty paid in the ſame manner thofe penſions 
that policy required he ſhould allow foreign princes 
and communities ; for France has always made her- 
felf a voluntary debtor to all Europe: from whence 
it happened, that all theſe different creditors fet up 
new farms for their profit, in the midft of the king's; 
they had their commiſſaries and accountants among 
thoſe of his majeſty's, and who applied themfelves 
with equal induſtry to pillage the people. Certain- 


I there never was a more dangerous, and at the fame 


time a more ſhameful abuſe, that every one, and 
particularly foreigners, ſhould be thus ſuffered to 
concern themſelves with the revenues of the ftate ; 
and monopoliſers of all nations multiply ufuries 
and extorſions in the moſt audacious manner *, and, 


with impunity, arrogate-to themſelves part of the 
royal authority, 


This abuſe muſt have Crawn tirely to extirpate it; inſtead of 


after it fome conſequences of ſo accuſing him of a haughty behavi- 
_ ruinous a nature, that we cannot our and ſtern temper, without 
too much bleſs the memory gf him which it would have been impoſb- 


who had the courage to charge ble fer him to have accompliſhed it, 
kimſfelf with the public odium, on- | 


No- 
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ſtrike ſuddenly at the root of this evil, by a'ſecond xa - 


declaration; in which all the foreigners, and natives, 

inces of the blood, and other -officers, were for- 
bidden, on pretence of any claim, title, or debt 
whatever, to levy money upon the farms, and other 
revenues of the ſtate; and were enjoined to apply 
to the exchequer only for the payment of their pen- 
ſions, arrears, &c. I faw, unmoved, the ſtorm 
which ſuch a declaration could not fail of raiſing 
againſt me: in effect, the arret was no ſooner pub- 
liſhed, than every place reſounded with the clamours 
of the lords, and chief gatherers of taxes; from 
whoſe complaints and exclamations, it ſhould ſeem 
that they had been reduced to beggary, when they 


were only brought back to the conditions of their 


original agreement, and had their payments tranſ- 
ferred to different funds. The king, who had great 
ſenſibility in his temper, was moved at theſe com- 
plaints, and could not ſuppoſe them to be ſo unrea- 
ſonable as they were; he was apprehenſive that my 
zeal had probably carried me to commit ſome im- 
prudence ; he therefore ſent for me, and as ſoon as 
I approached, ** Ah! friend, faid he to me, what 
have you done? | 

It was not difficult for me to convince his majeſty, 
that I had acted upon principles of juſtice and re- 
gularity; that it was not fit his finances ſhould have 
any longer ſo many maſters, nor ſo many different 
mortzages ; that the farms would produce him an 
income twice as great, 2s ſoon as their value ſhould 
be raiſed by being in his hands, and that this pro- 
fit had not before accrued to the different proprie- 
tors, but to their agents and clerks, and laſtly, 
that whenever this was done, it was not depriving 
them of what was their own, but taking away pro- 
tits which they had no right to. The king com- 
prehended the juſtneſs of this proceeding, but he 
was perplexed about the diſcontent he mult neceſſa- 
fily give to Sir Thomas Edmonds, agent to the 


queen 
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to whom I might ſpeak in lence, The _ 
ſtable was but juſt gone out DE — 
was called back: Well, — — ſaid the 1 ng 
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of England; a certain German, factor to 
duke of Wirtemberg; Gondy, farmer to the 


duke of Florence ; and laſtly, the conſtable, his 


godfather, the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in his 
court, and his own ſiſter. X 
r them, 


to him, what complaint have you againſt R 


„ ny ?”—* I complain, ſays he, that he has put 


me upon the level with the common people, by 


„taking from me a poor little aſlignment which J 
had in Languedoc upon a tax, of which nothing 


ever came to you.“ I anſwered the conſtable with 


great civility, that I ſhould be the firſt to acknow- 


ledge myſelf guilty, if it had been my deſign that 
he ſhould loſe any thing: I afked him what profit 
he made of this impoſt, knowing well that he was 


one of thoſe perſons from whom the contractors ex- 


price for their ſervices. Monſieur 

tmorency anſwered my queſtion ; and I aſ- 
fured him, that he might depend on being paid the 
whole fum, © Tis well, {aid he; but who will 
«© promiſe me that I ſhall be paid exactly as I now 


« am?” „ will, replied I, and will give you 


his majeſty for ſecurity, who ſhall never turn 


<< bankrupt, I promiſe you, at leaſt if he ſuffers 


% me to manage his revenues as I propoſe to do; 
« and I will be counter-ſecurity to him, becauſe [ 
* expect, that if I make him rich, he will be fo 
* kind to me that I ſhall never break.” 

The conſtable, who was a plain honeſt man, was 
pleaſed with my anſwer, and fincerely approved my 
ſentiments; he even confeſſed to me, that he had 
let out the impoſt in queſtion for only nine thou- 
fand crowns a year, out of which he was obliged 
to give two thouſand to the treaſurer. ** All this I 
„ know, replied I, and I am reſolved to give you 
the nine thouſand crawns entire; yet the . wal 

66 


0 SULL YF: 
« ſhall have eighteen thouſand, and there will Rill 


« remain four thouſand for me.“ The conſtable 


was amazed; he was not willing to own he had 
been ſo greatly impoſed upon ; while the king in the 
mean time laughed heaftily. However, the next 
day I brought a perſon to his majeſty, who in his 
preſence took this farm at fifty thouſand crowns, 
in the name of the ſtates of Languedoc. The king 
offered to aſſign me, upon this ſum, the four thou- 
ſand crowns, which I had only propoſed in jeſt. I 
refuſed it, and told his majeſty, that the diſorder in 
the finances, which I was endeavouring to remedy, 
having moſtly proceeded from the ealy temper of 
the deceaſed king, in appropriating his farms to 
the gratuities he beſtowed on thoſe about him, as 
well financers as others, they would infallibly fall 
apain into the ſame inconveniency, if it was not 
made a cuſtom for men of buſineſs, who ſerved his 
majeſty uſefully, to receive their rewards only from 
his hands. The king agreed that I was in the right, 
and I loſt nothing by it, for having procured twelve 
thouſand crowns to be advanced upon. this farm, 
he ſent Beringhen with a prefent of four thouſand to 
| fatisfied all thoſe perſons who were in the ſame 
fituation as the conſtable; and, indeed, what could 
be more reafonable, than that his majeſty ſhould 
himſelf receive his own revenues? As for all the 
reft, whoſe intereft made them deaf to arguments 
ſo convincing, I gave myſelf no more trouble about 
them, By this article, the revenues of the crown 
had an addition of ſixty thoufand crowns. 

This trouble was flight, compared with that which 
I found in laying open the tricks of the traders : 
the moſt likely means I could think of to accom- 
pliſh it, was to procure ſuch a general and exact ae- 
count of the finances as I have mentioned: but 
here lay the difficulty : I was not fatisfied with that 
which I drew up, as has been obſerved, in the year 
1590, fer 1597 z nor even for the year Re 
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1598. altho' it was much more exact than the others, be- 
cauſe I was under a neceſſity of regulating my cal- 


culations according to the reports, and by the ac-. 
counts of the intendants and treaſurers; from all 
whom, without exception, notwithſtanding the 
caution I uſed in chuſing them for this purpoſe, I 
had reaſon to expect artifice and fraud. I therefore 
went to work again this year: I collected all the 
commiſſions of tailles ſent to the ſeveral diſtricts, 
and all the edicts by which money was raiſed through- 
out the kingdom; to theſe J joined the tariffs made 
in conſequence of theſe edicts, and the leaſes and 
under leaſes granted by the council to the firſt and 
ſecond farmers : I compared all theſe pieces accord- 
ing to the knowledge which my former work had 
afforded me in this matter; and at laſt I thought 
that I had come for once to the bottom of the bu- 
ſineſs: there was ſome abuſes in the ordinary com- 
miſſions of the tailles; theſe, however, were the 
leaſt ; there were much greater in the extraordi 
commiſſions granted before hand for the enſuin 
year ; but the chief enormities appeared to ariſe 
from the under-leaſes : the farmers that took them 
from the council, and the treaſurers of France, 
whom the farmers employed, fingered twice as 
much as had been aſſigned them; and as theſe far- 
mer-generals granted under-leafes of under-leaſes, 
the ſeries of under-leaſes proceeding without end, 
produced a multiplication of charges, endleſs like- 
wiſe, and afforded no other advantage than that of 
maintaining in profuſion thoſe who did nothing to 
deſerve it; firſt, the gentlemen of the council, 
then the farmers, and the reſt of the ſubordination, 
who kept the trade a profound ſecret into which they 
had been once initiated. 
I was tranſported at this diſcovery ; and by the 
authority of the king, to whom I had told it, 1 
ſtopt the produce of the tailles paid upon extraor- 
dinary commiſſions, and, without having any re- 
gard to them, ſent word to the receivers, that they 
| = 5 ſhould 
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ſhould account for it as for any other money, and. 1 898. 
ſhould immediately remit it. I annulled for ever www . 


the under-leaſes; and ordered, that for the future 


every part of the revenue ſhould have only one far-. 


mer and one receiver. Great were the clamours on 


this occaſion z but the moſt diſcreet amongſt the 
farmers, knowing that theſe murmurs only ſerved. 


to make them be taken notice of, and finding that 
by the ſuppreſſion of a great 


their 
being doubled “. 

In proportion as my work was improved by my 
experience, I brought my general ſtate of the reve- 
nues towards perfection; it then came into my mind 
to go on no longer by the forms of accounts, ſuch 
as the receivers had drawn up themſelves, but to 
ſend them ſome contrived by myſelf; in which I 
endeavoured to have every thing clear, and drawn. 
up to the minuteſt particular, When they were 
returned to my hands I examined them over again 
with the utmoſt accuracy, noting the ſlighteſt in- 
advertence or omiſſion ; ſo that there was ſoon no 
thing at all left out, even in the leaſt and moſt ob- 
{cure parts of the revenue, becaule every thing was 
to be juſtified by the writings which I ordered to be. 
brought along with it, and which I compared with, 
the utmoſt attention, Thus I blew up all the mines 


2 Though we are more and more hopes to expect. We ſhall have 
convinced of the juſtice of this, occaſion to enter into this matter 


part of the contractors, . . 
places were likely to become ſcarce, came in haſte 
to look for me, and took the ſame farms again 


upon their own account; with this difference, that 
profit came to the king, the value of the farms. 


to wit, that the king ſhould take 
for his own advantage all poſſible 
ſhare in the profits of his farms 
and other revenues; yet we find, 
it ſeems, and that with ſome ground 
of reaſon, that ſince the duke of 
Sully's time, there has not been 
made, in this reſpect, all that pro- 
greſs which his views, and the great 
care he took, had apparently given 


at ſome greater length, when our. 
author comes to ſpeak of the farm-. 
ing of the taille, and other im- 


poſts, which is the true cauſe of 


all the difficulties that are to be 
met with in attaining to the end 
he propoſed, and which all the mi - 
niſters after him have endeavoured” 
to reach at. | 


of 
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1598. of the receivers, which were very numerous, ſuch 
WY as, pretended differences, bad money, drawbacks, 


immunities, privileges of office, payments of rent, 
charge of carriage, fees to judges, and coſts of 


auditing accounts ; all theſe, and more, were very 


commodiouſly ufed to the advantage of the com- 
miſſioners, becauſe no-body had given himſelf the 
pain, to rate, according to their real value, al} 
thoſe particulars which, being thus ſwelled beyond 
their bulk, ſwallowed up a great part of the ſum 
received; and the people of the council, who 
ought to have examined them, knew the advantage 
of this jargon. So little care was taken of the ac- 
counts of the receivers, that a man often quitted 
his employment, charged with vaſt ſums of ar- 
rears, which afterwards ſunk into oblivien. I put 
an end to this cuſtom : I obliged thoſe who came 
into office to enquire after the men that had gone be- 
fore them, and uſed the only method that could 
have any effect upon them. As long as any arrears 
remained, they had no other fund their ſalaries 
and allowance. They then Knew very well how to 
hinder theſe little bankruptcies, inſtead of favouring 
them, as they had hitherto done. | 
Several paymaſters, and particularly thoſe of the 
chamber of accounts, upon whom aſſignments are 
moſt frequently granted, had the ingenuity to con- 
trive ways of tiring out thoſe who brought the aſ- 
ſignments, by frequent delays, till they were con- 
tent to take part of the money granted them, and 
to give an acquittance for the whole. I ordered that 
no payment ſhould be kept back ; and that no mo- 
ney ſhould be taken for prompt payment. This 
prohibition put an end'to all the accounts of the 
repayment of money payable by the precepts of the 
chamber, and to the multiplicity both of accounts 
and charges, by which the king's money was ſtolen 
to an incredible degree. From this time we had a 
clear inſight into the finances, and confuſion was at 


an end. 
2 When 
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ſpeaking, with the 
were drawn up, I went to read them before the 
council, in the king's abſence. I eaſily perceived 
that my collegues were offended at my diligence, 
and at my neglecting to deſire their aſſiſtance in my 
work. However, they contented themſelves with 
anſwering me drily, and in a jeſting manner, that 
my ſecretaries had an eaſy time of it with me: theſe 

were indeed all written with my own hand *. 
But as ſoon as I had left them, they acknowledged 
that my labour had been infinitely great and exact; 
and that it would be in vain for the future to pretend 
to hide any thing from me. Two days after, when 
his majeſty was preſent in the council, I read theſe 
papers again; upon which he aſked them their opi- 
nions of my accounts. They allowed them to be 
very right, and ſaid, that for a ſoldier I was ex- 
tremely expert in buſineſs. I know not whether it 
was they who were the authors of a piece of ſlander 
that was current about that time, namely, that I 
had employed + Du-Luat to write a book, in which, 
under pretence of giving a.new view of the finances, 
I railed, without charity or reſerve, at his majeſty's 
beſt ſervants. The king aſſured me, that all the 
endeavours of my enemies ſhould never alter his 
friendſhip for me. In effect, his majeſty, from 


„ The preſent duke of Sully bliot. du Roi, of a book in which 
preſerves, as a choice curiofity, a he gives many uſeful hints to the 


great part of theſe manuſcripts, 
with many other originals of M. 
de Roſny's, which he takes plea- 
ſure to ſhew to ſuch as viſit him: 
| he looks upon them as one of the 
principal ornaments of the muſeum 
which his taſte for the ſciences in- 
duces him to augment daily : and 
theſe are, in fat, ſo many glori- 
ous monuments of his illuſtrious 
family, a 

f Ange Capel, the fieur Du- 
Luat. There is mention made in 
vol. 8778 des Manuſcrits de la Bi. 


Vox. II. 


members of the council with re- 
gard to the finances: this, no 
doubt, is the book which our au- 
thor means here. Du-Luat is re- 
preſented to us in the remarks on 
chap. ix. de la Confeſſion de Sancy, 
as a quick, ready, and agreeable 
flatterer, who in a manner be- 
witched the duke de Sully, his 
maſter, with a genealogy, in which 


be derived his pedigree from the 


houſe of Courtenay, Journal du 
regne de Henry III. printed in 
1720, tom, II. p. 477+ 
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1598, that moment, behaved to me in ſuch a manner, 23 
to make me look upon him rather as a friend than 2 
maſter ; he. intereſted bimſalf in all my concerns, 
ſhared in all my joys, and bore a part of every af. 


I ſhould he doubly ungrateful if I concealed the 
obligations I received from this prince: with 
to the finances, they were not confined to the 
porting all my proceedings with the utmoſt veſolu- 
tion (as it happened when the mayor and aldermen 
of Paris refuſed to communicate their accounts to 
me, under pretence that they had no connexion with 
the council of the finances) nor in preventing all 
my rag or _ the gentleft goodneſs conſoli 
me under difficulties, as he generally did, b 
poling himſelf for an example: his . 
his advice, eſpecially in relation to the finances, had 
often been of great uſe to me; and I candidly con- 
feſs, that without it I ſhould have in vain attempted 
an enterpriſe ſo difficult as a reformation in them: 
molt part af my defigns were hinted by him“; and 
I keep, with the greateft care, whole memorials 
written, altho' very long, with his own hand, upon 
ſubjects which;equally employed us both. | 
After this J ought to own, with the fame ſince- 
\ ity, that: moſt of thoſe praiſes which were given 
to the adminiſtration of affairs in the reign of Hen- 
| Ty IV. ought with juſtice to revert to him. Others 
| would have ferved him with equal abilities and as 
much fidelity as me; for it never happens that good 
ſubjects abandon their king; it is the king who a- 
bandons good fubjects. The great difficulty will 
| | ever be, to meet with a prince, who in a miniſter 
capable of managing his affairs, ſeeks not for one 


who. will comply with all his. inclinations, and ſooth 
all his paſſions; who uniting great wiſdom to great 
penetration, calls none to thoſe employments bus 


| 
| | | | M. de Perefixe, p. 225. like- thoroughly ſtudied the ſubject of 
wiſe aſſures us, that Henry IV. bad the finances, f 
f | per- 
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ns whom he knows to have as much rectitude 


28 ity; in a word, who being poſſeſſed of great 
lies himſelf, has not the weakneſs to envy that 


advantage in another. This jealoufy of merit in a 
ſovereign, which ſuppoſes, however, that he is him- 
ſelf maſter of ſome degree of it, creates in one ſenſe 
more diſorders in a ſtate, than the hatred he is known 
to have of particular vices can do 

When I quitted Brittany I left there regulations 
far the finances, differing according to the nature 
and privileges of that province; and afterwards ſent 


thither the ſieur de Maupeo 


u, maſter of accounts, 


as well to enforce the obſervation of them, and raiſe 
the value of the farms in that province, as to haſten 
the payment of the money for which I had ſettled a 
fund. I likewiſe ſent, for the fame purpoſe, Coeſ- 
nard, auditor of accounts, to Poictou, and Bizouz 


to Champaigne. 


I appointed Champigny 


over the 


toll of the rivers in the diſtrict of Orleans and Tou- 


raine. 
finances, 
I will now 


But for this time I have faid enough of the 


to incidents of another kind, 


which by their fingularity rendered this year remark- 
able. It is yet a queſtion, of what nature that illu- 


ſion might 


which was ſeen ſo often, and by fo 


many perſons, in the foreſt of Fontainebleau: it was 


a ſpectre , ſurrounded with a 


pack of hounds, whoſe 


cries were heard, and who were ſeen at a diſtance, 
but vaniſhed when any one approacked near to it. 


® Perefixe mentions this appa- 
fition, and makes it ſpeak, with a 
hoarſe and frightful voice, theſe 


words, M attendez vous, or M enten- 


dex vous, or Amendez wours He 
aſcribes theſe viſions to the delu- 
five arts of ſorcerers or evil ſpirits, 
ibid. part iii, See likewiſe Journal 
Henry IV. and La chronologie ſep- 
tennaire, ann, 1599, Where it is 
ſaid, that the king and his court, 
who laughed at this apparition as a 
fable, ſaw it one day diſtinctly a- 
mong the buſhes, in the ſhape ofa 


tall black man; which fo frighten 

ed them, that the beſt was he that 

could ſhew the lighteſt pair of heels« 

P. Matthieu affures us, tom. II. 

p- 268, that one day, at Fontaine- 

bleau, the duke of Sully, having 
heard the noiſe of it, came down, 

imagining it was the ſtamping of 

the king's horſes, after his return 

from hunting. Bongars, epiſt. 184. 

ad Camerar, tells us, with an air of 

gravity, that this was the ghoſt of 
an huntſman that had been killed in 

the. foreſt in the time of Francis I, 


R 2 | A whale 
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1598. A whale was taken on the coaſt of Holland, eighty 
feet in length *. The Tiber overflowed in ſuch a 


manner as to throw down a number of 

and laid part of the city of Rome under water, A 
report was ſpread in Europe, that the Jews, through 
hatred of the Chriſtians, had offered the grand bg 
nior five hundred thouſand ducats to deſtroy the holy 
ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 

But the moſt intereſting event, and with which 
this year was cloſed, was the death of Philip II. 
king of Spain, after ſuffering, for the ſpace of eight 
or nine months, ſuch agonizing + torments, as a 
principle of piety only could have enabled him to 
ſupport with that patience he ſhewed for ſo long a 
time: however, this heroiſm of his was quite loſt 
upon the vulgar. When they reflected, that t 

his ayarice and ambition he had almoſt drowned the 
new world with the blood of its miſerable inhabi- 
tants, and on his own ſubjects exerciſed equal cru- 
elties, except taking away their lives, they looked 
upon thoſe infectious ulcers with which his whole 
body was covered, to be not fo much a natural ac- 
cident, as the effect of divine vengeance. He leftz 
will behind him, which, in my opinion, is too cu- 
rious a piece to be paſſed over in ſilence; it is not 
certainly known whether he dictated it in his illneſs, 


dee the deſcription of this mon- 
ſtrous fiſh in the Chronologie Sep- 
cennaire, p. 17, and the account of 
#his overflowing of the Tiber, in 
cardinal d' Offat's letters, p. 365. 
It was greater, ſays he, than any 
recorded in hiſtory ; ſo that the 
* whole plaig on which ſtands the 
city of Rome was under water a 

pike's height in the ſtreets and 
® houſes ; and that not one among 
* a hundred could go to hear maſs 


« on Chriſtmas-day. This inun- 


dation did ineſtimable damage, 
&c, 

71 For two and twenty days 
et together there was, ſays Pere- 
& fixe, a flux of blood from all the 
E vellels of his body; and a little 


ce before his death impoſtumes that 
© broke in his breaſt, from which 
© there continually iſſued ſo great 
« a ſwarm of vermin, that all the 
ce care of his attendants could not 
© deſtroy them.“ Ibid, M. De 
Thou, liv. cxx. adds to this a dy- 


ſentery, teneſmus, dropſy, &c. and 


he gives as moving a deſcription of 
the doplorable condition of this 
prince, as of his patience and reli- 
gious ſentiments under it. Matthieu 
ſays, that he had no leſs than ſeven 
fiſtulas on two fingers of his right 


hand ; and he aſcribes this terrible 


diſeaſe to the debaucheries of his 


youth, He died on Sunday, Sep- 


tember 13. 
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and gave it with his own hand to his ſon, or whether 1348. | 
it 2X ud after his death, with his other private ; WW . 


papers, in the box that he had put into the hands of 
Chriſtopher de Mora, his favourite ; but this cir- 


cumſtance, of ſmall importance in itfelf, is likewiſe 
of no conſequence towards proving the authenticity 


of this piece, which is clear from many others. The. 


copy that fell into my hands was ſent me by the ſame - 


perſon who ſent one to the King; this was Bongars, 
his majeſty's agent to the proteſtants in Germany, 
who had it from the landgrave of Heſſe, and that 
prince from the cities of Venice and Genoa z and it 
is in every reſpect ſo exactly conformable to thoſe 
which were ſent into different places, that it removes 


all doubt of its being forged by ſome of his catho- 


lic majeſty's enemies . 


In this piece Philip begins with a candid enume- 
ration of all the faults he had committed, and places 


at their head his chimerical ſcheme of univerſal mo- 
narchy, the abſurdity of which he earneſtly endea- 
yours to make his ſucceſſor ſenſible of, by his ex- 
ample, and by that of Charles V. his father, whoſe 
inſtructions he adds to his own, altho* he confeſſes 
he had not profited by them. To this will he joins 
the memoirs which had been left him by that empe- 
ror}, to the end that Philip III. might always keep 
them together. The emperor Charles V. being in 
the flower of his age, and of a healthy and vigorous 


* Notwithſtanding what M. de 
Sully ſays here, the piece which in 
his Memoirs is intituled, T:fament 
di Roi d Eſpagne, is neither the ge- 
nuine latter will of that prince, nor 
even a faithful extract of it; which 
may eafily be diſcovered, by com- 
paring it with the particular and 
circumſtantial one which M. De 
Thou gives us, liv. 120, But it 
might happen that this writing, 
which was likewiſe called, Infru&icn 
du Roi 4 Eſpagne d ſon fils, might 
really have been a ſecrer, and have 
nothing more in cammon with the 
vill and teſtament of this prince, 


than its being drawn, as is evident, 
in the ſame ſpirit, and in confor- 
mity to the ſame maxims, without 
the precaution that is commonly 
uſed in writings deſigned to be 
made public. As to the ſubſtance 
thereof, it is given us in the Chro- 
nologie Septennaire, in the ſame 
manner as in theſe Memoirs, oniy 
in a different ſtyle and order, 

+ M. De Thou finds nothing in 
the laſt will of Philip II. comparable 
to the wiſdom of the diſpoſitions, 
and the dignity of expreſſion, nen 
in that of Charles V. 2 
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conſtitution, maſter of Spain and Germany, coyered 
with glory and elated with ſucceſs, formed the de- 
ſign of ſubduing the Infidels, and reuniting all the 
powers of Europe, as well as all the religions, to his, 
After many years ſpent in fruitleſs attempts, he 
quitted his crown, and with it all his chimerical 
projects. Philip II. his ſon, ſuffered himſelf to be 
taken in the ſame ſnare, and ſucceeded ſtill worſe, 
which he was deſirous his ſucceſſor ſhould know. 
The difference of religions, laws, and manners a- 
mong the Europeans; their almoſt equal knowledge 
of the art of war, the great number of ſtrong cities 
with which Europe is filled, and which made as 
many long and painful fieges neceſſary ; the incon- 
ſtancy of the ſeveral nations, who are always ready 
to obey the firſt comer, who offers to aſſiſt them in 
repelling a domination which it had taken immenſe 
labours to eſtabliſh ; all theſe Philip repreſented as 
unſurmountable obſtacles to ſo great a deſign. 


He acknowledges that he had not been always of 


the ſame opinion; that the impetuoſity of youth had 
prevented bim from making thoſe prudent reflecti- 
ons at firſt, and that afterwards two great victories, 
and the diviſions which tore the kingdom of France 
to pieces, contributed to continue his infatuation, 
and to make him reject with diſdain all the offers 
that had been made him for an advantageous peace. 
And as he thought he had reaſon to fear that his ſon 
would not make a better uſe of his underſtanding, 
it was by a declaration of all that a ridiculous ambi- 
tion had made him unwiſely undertake, that he 
ſought to cure him. + 
He therefore acknowledges as a fault his havi 
endeavoured to get himſelf declared emperor of all 
the new world; he accuſes himſelf of a deſign to in- 
vade Italy upon frivolous pretences ; to conquer the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, a project 
which in fix years had coſt him twenty millions in 
preparations anly for a fleet with which he expected 
to overwhelm this power: this was the fleet 2 
the 
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the Invincible Armado, which, however; was re- 15 
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duced to nothing, at one ſtroke, in 1388, as ſoon was 


25 it ſet out; to bring the Low Countries into ſub- 
jection z to overthrow the Freneh monarehy, by 
taking advantage of the weakneſs of the laſt king, 
and prevailing upon his ſubjects, eſpecially the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, to revolt; and laſtly, to deprive his own 
uncle Ferdinand, and Maximilian, king ef the Ro- 
mans, his nephew *, of the empire. e obſerves, 
that theſe intrigues coſt him above ſix hundred mil- 
lions of ducats ; a proof of which, he tells his ſon, 
he would find in the accounts which he left in his 
cabinet, drawn up and written by himfelf. He 
blames himſelf lefs for his profuſion of money; than 
that of human blood, which he cauſed to be ſhed : 
2nd indeed the confeſſion he makes, that he had fa- 
crificed twenty millions of men to his luſt of domi- 
nion, and laid more countries waſte, than all thoſe 
he poſſeſſed in Europe, is en 
every mind not wholly diveſted of humanity. 

What has been the effect of all this? This is the 
reflection which he propoſes to his ſon. Providence, 
as if it had thought itſelf concerned to prevent ſuch 
wicked deſigns from ſucceeding; eaufed him to loſe 
Germany, by the jealoufy and hatred of his own re- 
lations; England, by the winds and ſtorms; Ire- 
land, by the treachery of its inhabitants, whom its 
oreat diſtance ſecured from his reſentment ; France, 
by the inſtability of the people, and their averſion to 
a foreign domination , and laſtly, by the great qua- 


ough to raiſe horror Im 


* « Philip II. was called, The 
devil of the fouth, Demonum me- 
« ridianum, becauſe he troubled all 
“ Europe, in the ſouth of which 
* Spain lies.“ Notes ſer la Hen- 
riade. 

＋ P. Matthieu ſays, that the In- 
dies yielded to the king of Spain 
two hundred and fixty millions 
of gold in the ſpace of ſixty · ſour 
years; and that he might have con- 
quered all Turkey with that trea- 


ſure only which he ſpent in Flan- 
ders. Tom. II. liv, 2. p. 266. 

f In the genuine latter will of 
Philip II. is an article with regard 
to Henry IV. the omiſſion of which 


in our Memoirs is ſofficient to 


prove, that the piece to which this 
name is given is ſuppofititious 3 
and that is, That this prince being 
troubled with ſtrong temorſe of 
conſcience for the uſurpation of the 
kingdom of Navarre, reco 
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I 598. lities of their king. So that the mighty preparation 
| Rv he had made, and the torrents of blood that had 


been ſhed, procured him no other advantage than 
the acquiſition of the little kingdom of Portugal to 
his dominions. 

After this, Philip made a more particular appli. 
cation of theſe inſtructions to the perſon and ſituation 
of the heir to his throne; and reduced to the fol. 
lowing articles the politics from which no king of 


Spain ought ever to depart, and Philip III. leſs than 


any other, on account of his tender age : theſe ar. 
ticles were, firſt, To maintain with France the peace 
which Philip II. himſelf hoped to have concluded 
before his death, and this as well in conlideration of 
his own intereſt and quiet, as out of regard to his 
people: To keep up a good correſpondence with 
the pope, and to ſtrengthen it by having always a 

at many cardinals in his intereſt : Jo be upon 
Fiendly terms with the emperor and his family; ne- 
vertheleſs, not to ſuffer the penſions to paſs through 
his hands, which his intereſt required he ſhould con- 
tinue to the electors, princes, and prelates of Ger- 
many, in order to keep them always attached to him 
by thoſe largeſſes; at the ſame time to take care to 
foment diviſions among them, which would afford 
him the means of turning to his advantage thoſe op- 
portunities that time might produce for acquiring 
the empire: To be more vigilant on the ſide of Ger- 
many, as there is a greater multiplicity of intereſts 
in the northern countries than in any other place, 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, were powers from 


which he thought there was little to be apprehended; 


the firſt, not only on account of its diſtance, but 


to his fon what had been before re- much to Philip II. and Ferdinand 
commended to himſelf by his fa- and Iſabel to Charles V. . In 
ther, namely, to cauſe this point to this manner to refer the executing 
be carefully examined by the moſt of a diſpoſition known to be juſt, 
able lawyers, in order to reſtore to a ſucceſſor who, one might he 
the crown to its rightful owner, if aſſured, would pay no regard to it, 
it ſhould come out ſo, according to is what M. De Thou calls an im- 


equity. Charles V. had ſaid as pudent trifling with the Deity. 
| becauſe 
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becauſe the policy of the princes its neighbours, as 1598. 
well as its own, being miſtaken, made the king of ww? 


Poland rather the miniſter than the maſter of his fub- 


jets: the two others, by reaſon of their diſtance 


likewiſe, joined to their poverty and unſkilfulneſs in 
war, were as little to be feared. He took care not 
to ſay the ſame with regard to France, England, and 


Flanders, which he conſidered as powers very for- 


midable to Spain, and againſt which he recommend- 
ed it to his ſon, to be always upon his guard, 

With reſpect to England “, his advice was, to 
neglect nothing to prevent the three crowns which 
compriſe the Britannic iſles from being placed on 
the ſame head; an event which this able politician, 
from a ſpirit of prediction, mentioned as very near; 
and for that purpoſe not to regret the money which 
was diſtributed in thoſe iſlands to make partiſans, 
and to continue filling them with ſpies, but of another 
ſort from thoſe that were then there, whoſe fidelity 
Philip II. thought he had reaſon to ſuſpect. To 
cultivate carefully thoſe diviſions which a diverſity of 
religions might produce in that ſtate, as well as in 
France : he conſidered thoſe which the league gave 
riſe to amongſt us as things now ſtale and uſeleſs, 


ſince we had a king of Henry's capacity: but to 
give occaſion for many other civil diſcords in each 


of thoſe two ſtates, and eſpecially ſuch as might 
keep them in war againſt each other, or at leaſt in 
diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, which might be done, by fa- 
vouring the pretenſions of one upon the other, to 
which their mutual hatred naturally incited them, 
To conſider as the greateſt misfortune imaginable, 
that ſtroke which ſhould join the United Provinces, 
and thoſe two powers already united amongſt them- 
ſelves, in one common intereſt; ſince from thenee 
muſt naturally reſult a power capable, ſays he, of 
ſubjecting ſea and land. To find means ta exclude 


® They sW2make him fay at the cum reliquis, * Peace with the En- 
— of deach when ſpeaking of * gliſh, and war with all the reſt 

ngland, Facem cum Anglo, bellum © gf the world,” 
all 
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1598. all the princes of Europe from the navigation of the 
= two Indies, an attempt which could meet with no 


obſtructions but from thoſe three powers; and leſs 
from France than the two others, becauſe ſhe had 
no marine; a new motive for gaining poſſeſſion of 
the Low Countries, and yet more of England. 
However, amidſt all theſe counſels that Philip 
gave his ſucceſſor, he never adviſed him to enter 
into any war, not even with the rebels in the Low 
Countries, but earneſtly diſſuaded him from it. The 
conduct he recommended to be obſerved with the 
Provinces was, to grant a general pardon there; to 
require nothing of the people but that they ſhould 
acknowledge the Spaniſh authority; to watch the 
behaviour of the governors, miniſters, and officers, 
that were maintained there; not to continue them 
too long, nor to give them a too abſolute power, 


| becauſe they would be the perſons whom they would 


have the moſt reaſon to fear, if ever they entertained 
a deſign of heading the party. 

If, however, Spain could not avoid engaging in 
a war, Philip was not willing that his ſucceſſor ſhould 
be deprived of that knowledge which experience had 
given him in that reſpect. He appriſed him, that 
if he propoſed not to ſink under it, he muſt not un- 
dertake a war but in ſuch favourable opportunities 
as might, from time to time, preſent themſelves, 
ſuch as, changes in the government, civil diſſentions, 
faults or neceſſities of the ſovereigns, &c. This 
maxim of Philip, that a prince ſnould make himſelf 
acquainted even with the moſt particular inclinations 
of the princes his neighbours, is ſo true, and of ſuch 
vaſt importance, that no change ſhould ever happen 
in the ſtates about him, but what he ſhould be pre- 
pared for, and in readineſs to take advantage c © that 
inſtant. He concluded this article by ſhew-+ ie 
new king, that he is anſwerable for his action. .c he 
tribunal of a God who judges wars, and, unhappily, 
not by the ſame rules which warlike princes lay 
down for themſelves. | 

. After 
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After theſe maxims, which regarded only the go 
vernment abroad, Philip proceeded to thoſe which 
he thought neceſſary for the government at home. 
He held it juſt, that a king of Spain, having nati- 
ons under his command, between whoſe cuſtoms 
and manners there was as great a difference as di- 
ſtance in their realms, ſhould ſtudy to govern each 
according to their reſpective character, and all with 
gentleneſs and moderation: That he ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the talents and diſpoſitions of his coun- 
{ellors and ſecretaries, and chuſe them himſelf : that 
he ſhould likewiſe expedite all his diſpatches, and 
render himſelf expert in the uſe of cyphers, that he 
might not expoſe a ſecret of conſequence to be be- 
trayed by a confident : That he ſhould be careful to, 
ſeek for men of honour and ſufficient abilities to 
beſtow employments upon : That he ſhould avoid 
giving any perſon any great cauſe of complaint, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of high quality; he obſerved, that the 
prince, his eldeſt ſon *, had ſuffered by it; and that 
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he ſhould make a juſt diſtinction between the ancient 


and the new nobility, in order to advance the laſt, ag 
being generally ſuſceptible of pure and diſintereſted 
ſentiments : That he ſhould leſſen the number of the 
. perſons that were employed in the revenues, admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and the officers of the houſhold z 
and recommended the ſame conduct to be obſerved 
with regard to the eccleſiaſtics; to which he added, 
that they, as well as others, ought to contribute ta 
the neceſſities of the ſtate, not only becauſe they 
could better afford it, on account of their riches, but 
like wiſe becauſe it became neceſſary for them to da 
ſo, if they would not forfeit the reſpect that was dug 
to their character, by luxury, ſloth, and impiety, 
the ordinary fruits of great riches, and the indolence 
in which they lived; but that he ſhould increaſe the 
number of merchants, huſbandmen, artiſts, and ſol- 


Don Carlos, prince of Spain; erime was rather gaining over the 
it was by order of his father that he affections of the grandees than 


lolt his life ; and it appears that his treating them with contempt. 
diers; 
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1598. diers; by whoſe induſtry, labour, and frugality a- 
one, a ſtate is ſupported againſt the ruin with which 


it is threatened by the diſſoluteneſs of the other ranks. 
All principles, which, like theſe, rend to maintain 
ſubordination and ceconomy in a ſtate, againſt cor- 
ruption and diſorder, merit praiſe from whatever 
mouth they proceed. 

Philip cloſed his will with the article relating to 
domeſtic diſpoſitions. He enjoined his ſucceſſor to 
fulfil the promiſes and other clauſes of the infanta 
his ſiſter's marriage. He propoſed a match for the 
young king, in which he had already made ſome 
advances, and privately regulated all the articles, 
which he informed him he would find in the hands 
of Loo. He obſerved, that no king ever loved his 
father's favourite; yer, notwithſtanding, he would 
propoſe Chriſtopher de Mora for his confident, who 
had been his own. Philip III. choſe rather to prove 


the truth of the obſervation, than comply with the 


requeſt, and gave Mora's place to the marquis of 
Doria. He required, as an inſtance of reſpect due 
to the memory of a father, that all thoſe perſons to 
whom he had given employments ſhould be conti- 
nued in them; but he expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a 
manner with regard to this article, as ſhewed he ra- 
ther wiſhed than hoped for a compliance with it. He 
recommended to his ſon the doctors Ollius and Ver- 
gius, who had attended him in his illneſs. He 
mentioned Antonio * Peres as a dangerous man, 
with whom it was neceſſary he ſhould be reconciled ; 
and afterwards not to permit him to ſtay either in 
France, Flanders, and eſpecially Spain, but in the uſe- 
leſs country of Italy. Philip concludes this piecewith 


Antony Peres had been chief 
miniſter to Philip II. with whom 
he fell into diſgrace for reaſons 
which have no manner of relation 
to the ſubje of theſe Memoirs : he 
retired to Paris, where he died in 
1611, He was a great politician, 


and a man of very conſderable ſea 


\ 
1 


parts: the following maxim was 
one of his, which includes a deal 
of meaning in three words, namely, 
Rema, Conſego, Pislago; that is to 
ſay, To gain over the court of 
Reme, compoſe the council of pro- 
per perſons, and to be maſter at 


a ſhort 


. eren 
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a ſhort maxim, To love Jod, to endeavour to be 1598. 
virtuous, and to profit by the precepts of a father. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that in this piece there are like- 
wiſe many more ſtrokes of * piety and reſignation to 
the will of God, who he ſaid had in mercy chaſtiſed 
him in this life rather than the other. 

The firſt of theſe articles which was executed by 
the king of Spain was that relating to his marriage 
with the arch-ducheſs of Gratz Þ : he ſent immedi- 
ately after the death of his father to demand her in 
marriage; and in the beginning of the year follow- 
ing ſhe ſet out for Spain, accompanied by her bro- 
ther, the arch-duke Albert, with whom ſhe landed 
upon the coaſt of Marſeilles, for the benefit of that 
air. The duke of Guiſe, who was governor of the 
province, having notice of it, ſent to let the king 
know of her arrival, and received orders to give this 
princeſs a very honourable reception; his majeſty 
deſtined fifty thouſand crowns to be expended for 
that purpoſe, and ordered them to be paid at Mar- 
ſeilles. I was upon the point of ſending thither, to 
direct how this money was to be diſpoſed of, either 


La-Font, or another of my domeſtics, who was only 


a footman of my wife's, a man of low ſtature and a 
mean figure, but in whom I had diſcovered ſo much 
capacity, fidelity, and prudence, that I thought I 
ought to endeavour his eſtabliſhment : but there was 
no occaſion for it, a perſon I had upon the ſpot was 
ſufficient ; for the arch-ducheſs, „ the 
inſtances that were made her by the duke of Guiſe 
and the city of Marſeilles, would not enter any of 
the great cities, to avoid the ceremonial, but ordered 
tents to be ſet up upon the ſhore, where ſhe reſted 
and heard maſs ; the arch-duke, indeed, was ſo de- 


* © He ordered his coffin to be 
* brought him, which was made 
of copper, and a death's head to 
be laid upon a buffet, with a 
« crown of gold by it;“ ſays La 
Chronologie Septennaire, where, 
ann, 1598, we may find, together 


with an account of all that this 
prince ſaid and did in his laſt ilt- 


neſs, the hiſtory alſo of his public 


and private life, 


+ Margaret of Auſtria, daughter 
to the arch-duke of Gratz. 


vout 
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1599. vout as to viſit the churches at Marſeilles, but went 
WY to them incognito, and without any train; and after 


kiſſing the relics, returned without either eating or 
drinking. 

This marriage united the two branches of the 
houſe of Auſtria by a double tye, the deceaſed king 
of Spain having already, on the ;th of May the pre- 
ceding year, married the infanta Ifabella, his daugh- 
ter, to the arch-duke Albert, who, for that pur- 
poſe, had diveſted himſelf of the cardinal's purple. 
This princeſs had, in appearance, a very large por- 
tion, ſince it was made up of no leſs than the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Low Countries, Franche- 
Comte, and Charolois : but the additional clauſes 
that were inſerted, that this new fovereign ſhould be 
excluded from any commerce in the Indies, and not 
ſuffered to permit in his ſtates the exerciſe of any re- 
ligion but the Roman catholic, without which the 
donation was made void, reduced it, in effect, to 
nothing, by the difficulty he would find in obliging 
the Flemiſh to accept of fuch hard conditions. 

The arch-duke, till he could go in perſon to Flan- 
ders, to remove all theſe obſtacles, ſent the high 
admiral * of Arragon thither, in the quality of his 
Heutenant-general, who performed ſome actions on 
the frontiers of Germany; and afterwards his cou- 
fn, the cardinal Andre, who iffued out many edicts, 
but without effect. The houſe of Auſtria began to 
think there was danger in delays; therefore the arch- 
duke went himſelf into the Low Countries, taking 
with him his bride, on the 5th of September this 

ear; the remainder of which was ſpent in threaten- 
gs on his fide, which likewiſe produced nothing ; 

ſfo-that there was a neceſfity for coming to | 

force : and this was the beginning of that long, and 


bloody war between. Spain and the Flemiſh, the pro- 


* Conſult the Chronologie Sep- king and the infanta of Spain, for 
tenmaire, both as to theſe military the years 1598, 1599. Matthieu, 
expeditions, and as to all that is ibid, p. 298, &c. 
here ſaid of the marriage of tho | 


greſs 
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greſs and event of which I ſhall take notice of each I 599- 


car. 
- At the ſame time that the marriage of his catho- 
lic majeſty was celebrated in Spain, that of the 

rincets Catherine with the prince of Bar * was ce- 
ſebrated at Paris. It was upon this eſtabliſhment 
that the princeſs at length fixed her deſtiny, hitherto 
ſo uncertain. During the life of queen Catherine it 
was firſt propoſed to marry her to the duke of Alen- 
con; but Henry III. would not conſent to it, on 
account of the hatred he bore to his brother. After- 
wards, they talked of giving her to Henry III. him- 
ſelf; but this the queen-mother oppoſed, through 
the averſion ſhe had to the family of Navarre. This 
princeſs, in her turn, refuſed the old duke of Lor- 


rain, becauſe he had children by a former marriage. 


The king of Spain demanded her, on condition of 


z ſtri&t union between the king of Navarre and him, 


| which the firſt of theſe princes would not hear of. 
The princeſs was afterwards fought by the duke of 
Savoy; but in circumſtances wherein this marriage 
might prove prejudicial to the proteſtant religion, 
and therefore the proteſtants themſelves threw diffi- 
culties in the way. She would not have the prince 
of Conde on account of his poverty ; and refuſed 
the king of Scotland, without giving any rea- 
ſon for 1. The prince of Enbak made lee his 
advances. And in thoſe tranſports of anger with 
which ſhe was fometimes animated againſt the king 
her brother, ſhe reproached him, that he would have 
thrown her into the arms of three or four other fa+ 
reign princes, or, as ſhe called them, gentlemen, 
for the payment of their ſubſidies. Laſtly, her in- 
elination for the count of Soiſſons made her reject 
the duke of Montpenfier, who was a ſuitable match 


for her. At length, the neceſſity of procuring an 


Henry, duke of Bar, who be» © marriage, three hundred thou- 
came duke of Lorrain, after the © ſand crowns of gold forher por» 
death of his father, Charles IL, © tion,” ſays the hiftorian Mat- 
The Ning gave his-fiſter, at her thien, ibid: p. 273. : 

| | eftabliſh- 
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1599. eſtabliſhment determined her to accept the prince of 
— Bar. 


This deſigned marriage was no ſooner made pub- 
lic, than the eccleſiaſtics in general, and the French 
biſhops in particular, then aſſembled at Paris, found, 
in the difference of religion of the two parties, a rea- 
ſon for hindering its concluſion, which they did not 
ſuffer to eſcape them. The firſt meaſure they took 
was to hinder, at Rome, with all their power, the 
diſpatching of the diſpenſation, without which, they 
imagined, it was not poſſible to proceed to the ce- 
lebration of the marriage. In this reſpect, they 
could not truſt the care of their intereſts to one more 
faithful than D'Oſſat, who nevertheleſs was ſent to 
this court to manage thoſe of the king. But this is 


not the firſt time, nor will it be the laſt, that this 


eccleſiaſtic has ſuffered from me, and will again, the 
reproach of having not only exceeded but betrayed 
his commiſſion, If I may give credit to the memo- 
rial from Rome which has been already mentioned, 


D' Oſſat, in the name of the whole party of whom 


he was the inſtrument, neglected nothing to diſſuade 
the pope from granting the diſpenſation, which he 
was particularly employed by his majeſty to ſolicit, 


| Theſe perſons gave his holineſs to underſtand, that 


3f he continued firm in his refuſal to grant this 
favour, it would produce two things equally to be 
deſired; one, that the princeſs would turn catholic; 
the other, that ſuch a change would be thought by 
the proteſtants an effect of the violence uſed to her 
by the king her brother, for that purpoſe, which 
would increaſe the diſtruſt they already openly ſhew- 
ed of his majeſty, make them conſider him as their 
enemy and declared perſecutor, and bring on, at 
length, that inteſtine war which, according to them, 
was ſo much to be deſired, for the intereſts of the 


holy father and the true religion. 


The clergy did not ſtop here; they made remon- 
ſtrances ſevere enough to merit the title of threats. 


His majeſty had the complaiſance to liſten to them, 
an 
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and permitted a conference to be held, in which 1599. 
doctor Du- Val on one ſide, and the miniſter Tile WWW 


nus on the other, endeavouring to ſupport their 
cauſe, debated with much heat, and, in my opini- 
on, to little purpoſe; though each boaſted after- 
wards, that he had vanquiſhed his adverſary. I 
ſpeak as one who was a witneſs of the diſpute, for I 
ſuffered myſclf to be drawn along with the crowd 
which ran thither, as to a very intereſting ſpectacle. 
did not come in till toward the conclulign, when 
the two diſputants were beginning to fink under the 
fatigue. I know not for what reaſon they were de- 
ſirous of making me play the part of a judge upon 
this occaſion ; probably becaule they were informed 
had been employed by his majeſty to draw up the 
articles of marriage between the princeſs Catherine 
and the prince of Bar. They were beginning to 
repeat to me all the points of a diſpute, which had 
already taken up ſeveral hours; but I earneſtly in- 
treared them to ſpare me either this trouble or this 
honour, telling them, that if two ſuch learned men 
had not been able to reconcile the canon and decrees 
of the pope with the holy ſcripture, or to prove that 
ſuch a taſk was impoſſible, it could not be expected 
that ſuch an ignorant perſon as | ſhould be equal to 
it; and this was really my opinion. 

This conference not having produced all the 
effects the clergy expected from it *, and finding 
likewiſe that they ſucceeded no better at Rome, they 
declared, that nothing ſhould be capable of prevail- 
ing upon them to give their conſent to this marr age. 
Little regard would have been paid to this; but as 
there was a neceſſity for getting a biſhop to perform 
this ceremony, and that all thofe gentlemen held to- 
gether, hence aroſe an obſtacle, upon which they 
founded their laſt hopes. | 


® Perefixe ſays, that the king threatnings, ſaid one day to the 
not being able to a:compliſh her duke of Bar, My good couſin, 
eonveriion, though he made uſe of tis your buſinels to break her.“ 


Vor. II. 8 In 
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In this perplexity the king was adviſed to have 
recourſe to the archbiſhop “ of Rouen, from whom, 
being his natural brother, and obliged to him fox 
the biſhopric, more complaiſance was to be expected; 
beſides, his majeſty, as well as all France, knew 
this prelate to be not very ſcrupulous (to ſay no 
more) in matters of religion. However, upon the 
firſt propoſition made him by the king, the archbi- 
ſhop, like a devout rebel, overwhelmed him with 
citations, as often ill as well choſen, from the holy 
fathers, the holy canons, and the holy ſcriptures, 
The king, aſtoniſhed, as may be well imagined, at 
fuch uncommon language from a man who generally 
talked of quite different matters, could hardly hin- 
der himſelf from laughing in his face, afking him, 
by what miracle it was that he had become fo learn- 
ed and conſcientious ? Suppoling, however, the arch- 
biſhop might be wrought upon by ſerious arguments 
to comply, he tried their efficacy; but finding him 
ſtill untractable, he grew angry, and reproached him 
with his ingratitude. ** Since you carry it ſo high,” 
added Henry, reſuming his firſt air of pleaſantry, 
« will ſend you a great doctor, your uſual con- 
* feſſor, who is wonderfully ſkiltul in caſes of 
« confcience.”* This great doctor and director of 
conſciences was Roquelaure, an old companion of 
monſieur de Rouen's, and an actual ſharer in his 
debauches, by whoſe intreaty he had obtained the 
archbiſhopric. The prelate underſtood perfectly well 
the meaning of this little threat, and the embarraſ- 
ment he appeared to be in was a proof that he was 
under ſome apprehenſions of thoſe great advantages 
which an accuſtomed familiarity would give Roque- 
laure over him, without the addition of thoſe which 
he derived from that wit which all the court ac- 
 Knowledged to be free, ingenious, and fruitful in the 
molt happy ſallies; and the archbiſhop himſelf was 


+ Charles, the natural ſon of Guiche, otherwiſe called La-Rodet, 
Antony of Navarre by mademoi- Who was one of the maids of ho- 
telle de La-Beraudiere de La» nour to the queen mother, 


not 
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not often guilty of carrying too far the reſpect due 
to the = copal character. 

The king having quitted monſieur de Rouen, ſent 
for Roquelaure; Do you know, Roquelaure, faid 
« he to him, that your archbiſhop takes upon him 
« to play the prelate and doctor, and would quote 
« the holy canons to me, which I believe he under- 
« ſtands as little of as you or I; however, by his 
« refuſal my ſiſter's marriage is ſtopped : therefore 
« pray go to him, and talk to him as you uſed to 
« do, and put him in mind of paſt times.” 

“ By the Lord, fire, replied Roquelaure, this is 
*® not well done of him; for it is high time, in my 
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« opinion, that our ſiſter Kate ſhould taſte the ſweets - 


« of marriage. But pray, ſire, tell me what rea- 
« ſons this fine fellow of a biſhop gave you for his 
« refuſal ? he ſeldom has much better to give than 
« myſelf. I will go to him and teach him his duty.“ 

He did not fail to perform his promiſe. What 
4“ js this I hear, archbiſnop?“ ſaid he, as ſoon as he 
entered his apartment: they tell me you have 
« been playing the coxcomb; by the Lord, I will 
not ſuffer it; it derogates too much from my ho- 
« nour, ſince every one ſays you are governed by 


% me. Know you not that at your entreaty I be- 


came your ſecurity to the king, when I prevailed 
e upon him to give you the archbiſhopric of Rouen; 
therefore I defire you would not make me out a 
« har, by continuing thus obſtinately to act like a 
fool: this might do between you and I, who are 
« often ſeen quarrelling at dice, but ſuch diſputes 
* muſt not be thought on when our maſter's ſer- 
vice and his abſolute commands are in queſtion,” 
„ Merciful God! replied monſieur de Rouen, 
what is this you would have me to do, Roque- 
* laure? What! muſt I make myſelf ridiculous, 
* and ſuffer the reproaches of all the other prelates, 
* by an action which the whole world agrees is un- 
« juſtifiable, and which every one of the biſhops to 
* whom it has been propoſed by the King has —_— 
8 2 „ 6 hk 
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e ed?” „ Hold a little, pray, interrupted Ro- 
« quelaure : there is a wide difference between them 
and you; for thoſe men have puzzled their brains 
e ſo much about Greek and Latin, that they are 
« become fools --- and you are the king's brother, 
« and obliged to obey all his commands, without 
« any heſitation: the king did not make you an 
&* archbiſhop to preach to him, and quote the ca- 
*« nons, but to do whatever his ſervice required: 
6 if you continue this perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, l 


„vill acquaint Jeanneton de Condom, Bernarde 


* 'Evxeillee, and maſter Julian with the whole ſtory: 


Do you underſtand me? don't let me tell you 


this a ſecond time: know, that nothing ought to 
« be ſo dear to you as the king's favour, which, 
© together with my ſolicitations, have done you 
* more good than all the Greek and Latin of the 
& others: By the Lord, it is a fine thing to hear 
« you talk of the canons, of which you | 2 as 
% little, as of High-dutch.* Monſieur de Rouen 
endeavoured to perſuade him, that he ought to quit 
that ludicrous ſtyle, which was agreeable enough 
when he was in his youth; and hinted ſomething 


concerning paradiſe to him. How! paradiſe! 


«« interrupred Roquelaure: Are you ſuch an aſs to 
4e talk of a place, where you have never been, where 
% you know not what is doing, or whether you ſhall 
r be admitted when you attempt to get in till ano- 
ac ther time!” Tes, yes, fd the archbiſhop, 
I ſhall be admitted there, do not doubt of it.” 
« You talk finely, faid his companion, preſſing ſtil 
„ harder upon him. By the Lord, I believe para- 
« diſe is as little deſigned for you as the Louvre for 
me: but let us lay aſide a little your paradiſe, 
your canons, and your conſcience, and do you 
« row reſolve to marry the princeſs to the prince of 
Bar; for if you fail, I ſhall take from you three 
or four paltry Latin words that you have always 
in your mouth; farther the ſaid deponent know- 
eth not: and then adieu to the croſs and mitre; 


(e and, 


* 
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« and, what is worſe, to your fine palace of Gail- 599. 


„ lon, and revenue of ten thouſand crowns.” 

Many other things paſſed between theſe rwo men, 
which may be gueſſed at by this ſample. Roque- 
laure would not leave the archbiſhop till he had made 
him promiſe to marry the princeſs, and accordingly 
he was the perſon that performed the ceremony “. 
| received from both parties very magnificent pre- 
ſents, in return for the pains I had taken; among 
others, a Span.ſh horſe of great value, which was 
given me by the duke of Lorrain : I feat him to his 
majeſty, who ordered me to keep him. 

This was not the only occaſion on which the cler- 

were againſt the king; they made a more reſo- 
jute and likewiſe a more important oppoſition againſt 
the regiſtering the edict of Nantes, which always 
appeared to them a difficult morſel to digeſt : as they 
had for almoſt a year held an aſſembly at Paris on 
this account, they had had time to prejudice the 
parliament, and other ſovereign courts, as well as 
the Sorbonne, againſt this edict. All theſe bodies, 
as ſoon as it was publiſhed, rebelled, and occaſioned 
diforders that may be better imagined than deſcribed. 
It was the ſubject of all diſcourſe; every one applicd 
himſelf to criticiſe the piece, and to offer different 
arguments againſt it, all which were far from being 
juft, as well as the reaſons the parliament gave for 
not regiſtering it: but that candor and ſincerity I 
have profeſſed to obſerve here in matters that neareſt 
concern me, oblige me to conſeſs, that they were 
not abſolutely to blame. 


*The ceremony was perform- “ c. and that it was his pleaſure 
ed one Sunday morning, ſays it ſhould be ſo, This the arch- 
the Chronologie Septennaire, . , © biſhop at firſt reſuſed, alledging, 
The king came to fetch the lady “ that the uſual ſolemnity ought 
Catherine, his ſiſter, when ſhe was to have been obſerved therein, 
« drefſed; and leading her by the To which the king very learned- 
* hand into his cloſet, whither her * ly made anſwer, That his pre- 
© ſaid future ſpouſe had come be- © fence ſupplied the want of all o- 
* foreher,he ordered M.. thearch- © ther ſolemnity, and that his clo- 
< biſhop of Rouen, to marry them, * ſet was a conſecrated place. 
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1599. For example, the proteſtants, by one of the ar- 
ww ticles of the edit, were permitted to call and hold 


all forts of aſſemblies, convocations, &c. when and 
where they pleaſed, without aſking leave either of 
his majeſty or the magiſtrates ; and likewiſe to ad- 
mit in them all foreigners whatever, without ac- 
quainting any ſuperior tribunal: as alſo on their 
ſide, to be preſent, without licence, at the aſſem- 
blies which were held amongſt the foreigners. It is 
very plain, that a point as abſolutely contrary to all 
the laws of the kingdom, as prejudicial to the au- 
thority of the king *, the right of the magiſtracy, 
and the utility and quiet of the people, could not 
have been obtained but by ſtratagem; and it was 
upon this point likewiſe that the enemies of the 


proteſtants inſiſted chiefly, in the ſeveral remon- 


ſtrances they made to the king, each alledging thoſe 
arguments in which they were moſt intereſted. The 
parliament remonſtrated, that this article com- 
pleated the ruin of their authority, which the cler. 
gy had already confined to ſuch narrow limits, as 
well as the king's (for it was pretended, that theſe 
two authorities were ſo clolely connected that they 
could not be ſeparated) that if appeals againſt the 
irregular exertion of eccleſiaſtical authority ſhould 
be taken away, they would have only the ſhadow 
of any power. The clergy and the Sorbonne com- 
plained of the ſuperiority this conceſſion would give 


%, This point, ſays le Septen- 
& naire, the marechal de Bouillon 
« had managed with ſome perſons, 
« who perhaps were not aware of 
* the danger cf it; but the ſieur 
« Berthier, who was agent for the 
« clergy, and biſhop of Rieux, 
« diſputed it ſo warmly with the 
«© marechal, in the preſence of the 
4 king, that after hearing his rea- 
“ ſons, and in regard of the im- 
« portance of the point itſelf, his 
« majeſty ordered it to be erazed.”” 
Ann. 1599. p. 66. This account 
of M. Cayet's agrees with that of 


F. Matthieu, tom, II, liv. ii. p. 
280, & ſeq. ſo that the article of 
the edit of Nantes, which was ſo 
warmly conteſted, being apparent- 
ly the eighty-ſecond, is at preſent 
as diſadvantageous to the calviniſts, 
as it was formerly favourable to 
them; fince it forbids them all ca- 
bals, negotiations, intelligences, 
aſſemblies, councils, leagues, aſ- 
ſociations, either in or out of the 
kingdom, aſſeſments and raiſing of 
money, &c, without his majeſty's 


expreſs permiſſion; 


the 
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r- the proteſtant over the catholic church in France, 1 599. 
id which had never been poſſeſſed of fo large a power 
d in its juriſdiction; and this was certainly true. Laſt- 

f ly, they enumerated all the bad conſequences which 


this abſolute independence of the French huguenots 
might produce, either amongft themſelves, or 
their aſſociations with all the enemies of France in 
Europe. | 

The king had not yet examined the edict with care: 
all he knew of it was from a flight reading, in which 
he had, doubtleſs, glanced over this clauſe, or proba- 
bly wholly omitted it. The ſurprize he diſcovered 
to thoſe who talked to him in that ſtrain, ſhewed he 


had been deceived; and he promiſed them to con- 


ſider it attentively, and give them an anſwer. When 
they left him, he immediately fent for me, and 
ſhewing me the edict, I concealed from him none 
of the ſentiments I have delivered here : I added, 
that by too great zeal to make that article advan- 
tageous for the proteſtants, I thought he was do- 
ing them a miſchief, in that it weuld give large 
{cope for all the ſlander that would be invented a- 
gainſt the worthy men of the party, of their in- 
triguing with foreigners againſt the ſtate, or of 
futtering themſelves to be ſuborned. Henry, ſtill 
more confirmed in his opinion, ſent me back with 
orders to prepare myſeif to ſupport all theſe mo- 
tives in the aſſembly of the proteſtants, which he 
would have to be called immediately ; while he, in 
the mean time, went to demand an explanation af 
the edict from thoſe who had drawn it up. 

Meſſieurs De Schomberg, De Thou, Calignon, 
and Jeannin (for the king tent directly for them all. 
four) were greatly diſconcerted by the reproaches 
the king made them of having abuſed his confi- 
dence. Schomberg and De Thou, in the name of 
them all, replied, that they had been obliged to act 
in the manner they had done, by the threats of 
meſſieurs de Bouillon and de La-Tremouille, who 
declared, in the name of the whole party, that if 
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1599. this article was denied to them they would break all 


agreement, and even commence war againſt the ca- 


tholics; which ſeemed to them of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, the peace with Spain Jabouring at that 
time under great difficulties. 1 he king contenting 
himſelf with this excufe, ordered Berthier, ſyndic 
of the clergy, to report it to the aſſembly, and to 
add from him, that amongſt four perions, to whom 
he had committed the care of drawing up the edict, 
there being no proteſtant but Calignon, he could 
not perſuade himſelf that the three others would 
have givea the proteſtant religion ſuch an advantage 
over the catholic. The anſwer made by the biſhops 
ſhewed plainly, that they had not the ſame opinion 
of thoſe three gentlemen that his majeſty had; they 
were treated in full aſſembly as falſe catholics, who 
in many articles agreed with the pruteſtants, and 
had no ſcruple about the reſt. W hilſt we condemn 
this ſccond imputation * as it deſerves to be, we {till 
allow, that with regard to the firſt, every thing 
mace again{t the writers of the edit; and that 
their reply to his majeſty did not fo effectually de- 
{troy the opinion that might be conceived of it, as 
the filence they obſerved in his prefence gave it 
ſtrength ＋. 

1 he duke of Bouillon, however, had certainly 
thoſe ſentiments they attributed to him. By en- 


* If a certain private converſa- © theran, and very far from being 


tion be true, which D' Aubigne 
makes the preſidert De Thou to 
hold with the duke de la Tremou- 
ille, when he was ſent by his ma- 
jeſty to the aſſembly of the calvi- 
niſts, the ſuſpicicns of the clergy 
would not be il founded: © You 
«© have too much judgment, ſays 
4% the preſident to him, not to 
« know very well, that confider- 
« ing the point at which matters 
* now ſtand, and the conceſſions 
we have already made you, the 
% demands which you may make 
% are not at their utmoſt height 
* „% N. de Schomberg is a lu- 


* a good calviniſt ; as for my own 
« part, you ſhall know the inmoſt 
* thought of my heart.” Tom. 
III. lib. v. ch i. But it is very 
probable that D' Aubigne has relat- 
ed this converſation upon the crs- 
dit of perſons not to be depended 
on, as alſo ſome other points of his 
hitory, which at that time crew 
an arret of parliament upon that 
work, 

+ M. de Sully's fincerity in all 
this is ſo remarkable, that we can» 
not, in my opinion, ſufficiently ad- 
mice it in a proteſtant. 
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deavouring to come at the bottom of the affair, I 1599. 
learnt that he had in reality diſcovered an infur- www 


mountable obſtinacy : but was there no other means 
to make the others more reaſonable ? and then, what 
could he do by himſelf? If all the proteſtants were 
like the duke de Bouillon, what could the writers of 
the edict mean by this blind compliance with their 
inclinations ? was the king and the realm to be be- 
trayed for neceſſity? as nothing could be thought 
worſe than that by honeſt and ſkilful negotiators, 
they can hardly be charged with ſuch a notion. For 
my own part, I always thought Bouillon the ſole 
favourer of the project contained in that article, as 
he had been the author of it : he conſidered only 
himſelf, and diſregarded others. I will now ſhew 
the ultimate deſign of all his politics. 

The duke of. Bouillon, in order to terminate in 
his favour the diſpute for precedency between him 
and the dukes and peers of France ; as well as the 
marechals that were more antient than him, formed 
a delign to get his ſovereignty of Sedan“ declared 
a fief of the empire. But this prerogative was not 
to deprive him of all communication with the pro- 
teſtant French lords, otherwiſe he would loſe more 
than he gained. The medium he thought upon to 
reconcile his intereſt with his ambition, was to have 
his church of Sedan comprehended in the proteſtant 
churches of France. This he did by means of the 
article 1n queſtion : mean time he would continue to 
make himſelf be treated as a foreign prince. 

Berthier came back to the king, to give him an 
account of the diſpoſition in which he found the 
prelates of the afſ-mbly, together with the reſult of 
their deliberations ; which was to take from the four 
perſons who drew up the edict all cognizance of the 
affairs of religion; and the diſputed article, and 
ſome others leſs eſſential, ſhould be mended ; which 
his majeſty likewiſe promiſed. 

* Conſult I Hiſtoire du duc de Bouillon, which we have quoted 
ſeveral times already, liv, v. | 

Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, the aſſembly of the chief prote- 
ng been ſummoned the day 
after that in which this agreement betwixt the king 
and the commiſſaries was made, I received, as uſual, 
a note inviting me to be there. I had left off going 
to theſe aſſemblies, ever ſince I perceived that my 
preſence laid a reſtraint upon three or four of the 
leading men in it, and was good for nothing but to 
produce altercations. I deceived them, by preſent- 
ing myſelf at this. The duke of Bouillon eaſily 
comprehended the deſign which had brought me 
there thus contrary to my uſual cuſtom, and hinted 
as much with an ironical ſeverity; which I anſwered, 
by excuſing myſelf on account of the multiplicity 
of affairs that took up my time, and by feigning 
not to know the occaſion on which the preſent 4 

ſembly was held. I gave no attention to the ſul- 
len air which the duke de La-Tremouille aſſumed, 
nor the expreſſion he let fall to intimate, that he was 
not perſuaded of the truth of what I ſaid; but went 
and ſeated myſelf near meſſieurs de Mouy, de Cler- 
mont, and de Sainte-Marie-Du- Mont, who informed 
me of the buſineſs that was to be brought upon the 
carpet; aſſuring me, that the article which had made 
ſo much noiſe was diſapproved of by almoſt all the 
proteſtants; and that none but meſſieurs de Bouil- 
lon, de La-Tremouille, Du-Pleſſis, and ſome others 
of the cabal, inſiſted on it, in order to bring on a 
civil war. They could not obtain their point, not- 
withſtanding the tumults they had occaſioned, and 
the clamours they made in the aſſembly. When it 
came to the vote it was carried againſt them, the con- 
trary opinion prevailed, and with reaſon, for the beſt 


arguments were on our ſide *. 


* The edit of Nantes was at 
length verified on Thurſday the 
25th of February this ſame year, 
after many difficulties ſtarted by 
the clergy, the univerſity, and par- 
liament, It was upon this occa- 
fion that Henry IV. told the biſhops ; 


7 


% You have exhorted me concern- 
« ing my duty; let me now ex- 
« hort you concerning yours: let 


« us excite a mutual emulation in 
& each other, which of us ſhall 
© perform their parts the beſt. 
« My predecefiors gave you good 


They 


or S UL L V. 


They likewiſe agreed upon ſome qualifications 1599. 
with regard to two or three other articles, in which wyw 
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the public did not ſeem to be ſufficiently con- 
ſidered. The juſtice and mildneſs of Henry's con- 
duct was acknowledged by every one. After the 
affair was thus ſettled, he explained his motives to 
the greater number; and for the reſt, he thought 
only of hindering them from doing worſe. 

He acted with the ſame prudence with reſpect to 
ſome diſaffected catholics, who being unwilling to 
appear openly themſclves, brought one Martha Broſ- 
fier, a pretended demoniac, in play, who was be- 
come the object of the people's curioſity, who are 
always ſtruck with the marvellous, whether true or 
falſe. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that a matter fo ridi- 
culous in itſelf, and which was even below the con- 
ſideration of the mob, ſhould be talked on for a year 
and a half, and become an affair of ſtate : one half 
of the world ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by eve- 
ry thing that ſeems to be ſupernatural, and others 


« words; but, I, with my grey 
« jacket on, will ſhew you good 
% deeds : though I am all grizzled 
« without, yet I am all gold with- 
« in: I will look into your pa- 
« pers,, and anſwer them as fa- 
« yourably as I can.” The fol- 
lowing was the return he made to 
the parliament, when they came 
to make him remonſtrances ; *© You 
« fee me in my cloſet, where I 
«« come to ſpeak with you, not 
« in my royal robes, nor with my 
« ſword and other military habi- 
* liments on, as my predeceſſors 
« were wont, nor like a prince 
« who is to receive an ambaſſador, 
but clad like the father of a fa- 
« mily, in his plain doublet, to 
« ſpeak familiarly with his chil- 
« dren ; what I have to ſay to you 
is, to intreat you would regiſter, 
« with the uſual ſolemnities, the 
« edit which I have granted to 
« thoſe of the calviniſt religion. 
What I have done is for the ſake 


« of peace, which I have conclud- 
« ed with the neighbouring powers 
« around me, and would have the 
% ſame obſerved within my own 
% dominions.”* After he had told 
them the reaſons that induced him 
to make this edit, he added; 
« Such as would hinder my edi& 
* from paſſing, are for war, which 
« I will to-morrow declare againſt 
% the proteſtants, but I will not 
« carry it on, I will ſend them to 
« it. I made the edict, and would 
« have it obſerved : my will ought 
to be a ſufficient reaſon ; for in 
« an obedient ſtate they never aſk 
« their prince any other, I am 
« king, I ſpeak to you as ſuch, and 
J will be obeyed,” Peref. ibid. 
and Journal d' Henry IV. ibid, 
See alſo in M. De Thou, and in le 
Septennaire, anno 1599. the ſeve- 
ral medifications which were ad- 
ded to the edict of Nantes, and all 
the conferences held on this occa- 
ſion, 


are 
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1599. are kept in awe, not by the thing itſelf, but by the 
Av motives upon which it is founded. Martha Broſſier 
met with many protectors among the clergy, even 
as far as Rome, whither ſhe took care to be carried. 
The king, without any extraorcinary notice, al- 
lowed “ both the time and means neceſſary to make 
itfelf known: after which, the whole trick ended 
in the general contempt of its authors and actreſs. 

The death of a great many perſons of diftinc- 


tion afforded matter tor other diſcourſe. 


The chan- 


cellor de Chiverny, Schomberg, and D'Incarville ; 
all three members of the council of finances, dy- 


We have a very curious ac- 
count of all that relates to this pre- 
tended demoniac in M. De Thou, 
at the beginning of book cxxiii. 
ann. 1599. an abſtrat of which 
is as follows : One James Broſſier, 
a baker at Romorantin in Sologne, 
taking a diſlike to his own trade, 
turned conjurer, with a deſign to 
trave! about the country with his 
three daughters, Martha, Silvina, 
and Mary ; the eldeſt, who is the 
perſon ſpoken of here, had ſuc- 


ceeded fo well, by the inſtructions 


which her father had given her, to 
counterfeit a demoniac, that ſhe 
impoſed upon every-body at Or- 
leans and Cleri, except Charles 
Micron, biſhop of Angers, who 
found out the impoſture, by put- 
ting common water in the place of 
holy water, and holy in the place 
of common; by repeating a verſe 
ſrom Virgil inſtead of the begin- 
ying of the exorciſm, and touching 
her with a key inſtead of his epiſ- 
copal croher, I his did not hinder 
her from coming to Paris, where 
ſhe pitched upon the church of St. 
Genevieve for tlie ſcene on which 
to ſhew herfe!t to the people, who 
jiocked thithcr in grea: numbers. 
She impoſed upon all the credu- 
ious eccleſiaſtics, and upon the ca- 
pvchins, ho hegan to exorciſe 
het in good carnteit; and even upon 


ſome phyſicians whom Henry IV, 


had ſent to fee her: though ail the 


reſt depoſed formally againſt her, 
eſpecially Michael Mareſcot, one 
of the phyſicians, who publicly 
convicted her of not underſtand- 
ing Greek or Latin, and having no 
greater capacity than what is com- 
mon to her ſex; and, in thort, of 
being an impoſtor and arrant cheat, 
But notwithſtanding all this, the 
eccleſiaſtics and preachers knew ſo 
well how to intereſt religion in this 
affair, and the pretended demoniac 
played her part ſo well, that the 
arret of parliament, that enjoined 
her, as aiſo her father, to return 
home, how wiſe and reaſonable 
ſocver it was, occaſioned ſtrange 
murmurings, and almoſt a revolt 
in Paris: and this gave the king a 
deal of uneaſineſs, who ſaw, that 
what enemies he had remaining of 
the old league, did appear again 
on this occaſion. Alexander de 
La-Rockefoucaur, lord of Saint- 
Martin, and count de Randan, 
even undertook to revive this affair, 
by cavfing Martha to be ſent to 
Aviznon, and thence to Rome, 
where the gained ſtil} more parti- 
ſans. But, unluckily for her, car- 
dinal D'Oſſat was there, who em- 
ploved himſelf ſo etfectually in this 
affair, that at length Martha and 
all her ſamily ſaw themſelves ut- 
terly abandoned ; and they lived 
and died deſpiſed and quite miſe- 
rable. Conſult alſo the other hiſ- 
totlans. a 


ing 
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ing within a ſhort time of each other, occaſioned 1599. 
a great alteration of allairs : the ſeals were given 
to Bellievre; the office of comprroller-general, 
which D'Incarville had poſſeſſed, was, at my ſol- 
licitation, granted to De Vienne; and that of ſu- 
perintendant of the finances was reſtored in my fa- 
vour. Henry having {ſent for me to the garden 
of rhe Tuilleries, where he was walking, told me 
that he was reſolved to entruſt the care of the fi- 
nances to one man only; and afſuming a very fcri- 
ous manner, made me promiſe to give freely my 
opinion of that man, when he ſhould name him to 
me. Having aſſured him that I would, he ſmiled, 
and tapping my cheek, told me, that I had reaſon 
to know him well, fince it was myſelf. His ma- 
jeſty beſtowed on me likewiſe the poſt of ſurveyor 
of the highways, for which he ſent me the patents, 
together with thoſe of ſuperintendant of the for- 
tifications. And Sancy, reſigning himſelt up to 
his uſual whims , having thought proper to retire 
from the council, and to give up the office of over- 
ſeer of the works, the king added theſe employ- 
ments likewiſe to the other favours he loaded me 
with. The appointments for the ſuperintendancy 
were ſettled at the rate of twenty thouſand livres; 
thoſe of ſurveyor of the highways, and of Paris in 
particular, were ten thouſand livres. | 
His majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with this method 
of fixing the rate of ſalaries, that he was likewite 
defirous of regulating in the ſame manner the gra- 
tuities he — — to give me, as well, ſaid, to 
revent me from expecting a gratuity for every 
— ſervice Lad > oy — to ſpare himſelf 
the trouble of cauſing all the preſents he made me 
to be regiſtered, ſince without that, I would not re- 
ceive any from him, however little their value was: 
he therefore declared to me, that all thoſe rewards 


® Joſeph Scaliger ſpeaks, as well a fanatic, and as very ſubject to 
as our author, of M. de Sancy as enthuliaſtic reveries, 


and 
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1599. and preſents ſhould for the future be compriſed in 
wWy— one ſettled gratuity, which ſhould be paid me the 


beginning of every year, in the form of letters 
patents, regiſtered by the parliament ; and aſked 
me beforehand if I was ſatisfied with the ſum, 
which was fixty thouſand livres: adding, that it 
was his deſire, that with this money I ſhould pur- 
chaſe eſtates, which I ſhould be at liberty to diſ- 
poſe of in favour of thoſe of my children who 
made themſelves moſt worthy of my affection, in 
order to keep them more firmly attached to me. 
This goodneſs of the king's merited my moſt grate- 
ful acknowledgments. However, this regulation 
which I have mentioned here was not made till the 
year 1600, and did not begin to take place till the 
year 1601. | 

Mademoiſelle de Bourbon * died likewiſe this 
year: and monſieur D*Eſpinac +, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, who may be faid to have taſted of all kinds 

fortunes ; then madam la Connetable ; and af- 
ter her madam de Beaufort: theſe two laſt deaths 
made a prodigious noiſe every gyhere, and were at- 
tended with a great ſimilarity of very uncommon 
circumſtances ; both were ſeized with a violent dif- 
temper, that laſted only three or four days; and 
both, though extremely beautiful, became horribly 
disfigured, which, together with ſome other ſymp- 
toms, that at any other time would have been 
thought natural, or only the effects of poiſon, 


raiſed a report in the world, that the deaths of theſe 


two young ladies, as well as their elevation, was 
the work of the devil, who made them pay for that 
ſhort felicity he had procured them. And this was 
certainly believed, not only amongſt the people 


She was daughter to Henry I. he had done confiderable ſervices to 
the prince of Conde, by his firit Henry IV, againſt Spain, tom. II. 
wife, the princeſs of Nevers, mar- liv. ii. p. 308. where he gives an 
chioneſs de L'Iſle, &c. elogium of his virtues. M. De 

Peter D*Eſpinac : he had been Thou, on the contrary, repreſents 
a great partiſan of the league: him, in book xc. as an inceſtuous 
however, P. Matthieu aſſures, that and ſynoniacal perſon, 


gene- 
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nerally credulous to a high degree of folly, but 1 
che courtiers themſelves: ſo prevalent at that time hs 


was the infection of trading in the occult ſciences, 
and fo great was the hatred and envy to theſe two 
ladies, on account of the high rank they enjoyed. 

This is what was related of the conſtable's lady, 
and (as it is ſaid) by the ladies that were then at 
her houſe : She was converſing gayly with them in 
her cloſet, when one of her women entered in great 
terror, and told her that a certain perſon, who called 
himſelf a gentleman, and had indeed a good preſence, 
ſaving that he was quite black, and of a gigantic 
ſtature, had juſt entered her anti-chamber, and de- 
ſired to ſpeak to her about affairs of great conſe» 
quence, which he could not communicate to any 
but her. At every circumſtance relating to this ex- 
traordinary courier, which the woman was ordered 
to deſcribe minutely, the lady was ſeen to turn 
pale, and was ſo oppreſſed with grief, that ſne could 
ſcarce tell her woman to entreat the gentleman, 
in her name, to defer his viſit to another time; to 
which he replied, in a tone that filled the meſſenger 
with horror, that ſince the lady would not come 
willingly, he would take the trouble to go and ſeek 
her in her cloſet. She, who was ſtill more afraid 
of a public than a private audience, reſolved at laſt 
to go to him, but with all the marks of a deep 

ir. 

The terrible meſſage performed, ſhe returned to 
her company, bathed in tears, and half dead with 
diſmay ; ſhe had only time to ſpeak a few words to 
take leave of them, particularly of three ladies who 
were her friends, and to aſſure them that ſhe ſhould 
never ſee them more. That inſtant ſhe was ſeized 
with exquiſite pains, and died at the end of three 
days, inſpiring all who ſaw her with horror at the 
frightful change of every feature in her face. Of 
this ſtory the wiſe thought as they ought to think. 

* Loviſa de Budos, ſecond wife rency, was daughter to James de 


to Henry, Conſtable de Montmo- Budos, viſcount de Portes. 
Madam 
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Madam de Beaufort was the weakeſt of her ſex 


WV with regard to divination; ſhe made no ſecret of 


her conſulting with aſtrologers, and always had a 
t many of them about her, who never quitted 
her; and what is moſt ſurpriſing, although ſhe al- 
ways, doubtleſs, paid them well, yet they never 
foretold her any thing but what was diſagrecable : 
one ſaid, that ſhe would never be married but once; 
another, that ſhe ſhould die young; a third, that 
ſhe ſhould take care of being with child; anda fourth, 
that ſhe ſhould be betrayed by one of her friends. 
Hence proceeded that melancholy which oppreſſed 
her, and which ſhe could never afterwards get rid 
of. Gracienne, one of her women, has ſince told 
me, that ſhe would retire from all company to paſs 
whole nights in grief, and in weeping on account of 
theſe predictions. | | 
Being then far advanced in her pregnancy, many 
perſons will be at no loſs to gueſs the cauſe of that 
misfortune which attended it. She was already 
greatly indiſpoſed both in body and mind, when, at 
the latter end of Lent, ſhe was deſirous of making 


one of the party with the king at Fontainebleau: 


ſhe ſtaid there but a few days. The king, who was 
not willing to incur the cenſure of keeping this la- 
dy with him during the Eaſter holidays, intreated 
het to leave him to ſpend them at Fontainebleau, 
and to return herſelf to Paris. Madam de Beau- 
fort received this order with tears : it was ſtill worſe 
when they came to part; Henry, on his ſide, more 
paſſionately fond than ever of this lady, who had 
already brought him two ſons, and a daughter, 
named Henrietta, did himſelf equal violence. He 


conducted her half-way to Paris ; and although 


they propoſed only an abſence of a few days. yet 
they dreaded the moment of parting, as if it had 


* According to P. Matthieu, + At Metun ſhe lay the day be- 
tom. II. liv, ii. p. 316. ſhe came fore, whence the king conducted 
to Paris, in order to have the arti- her to the boat in which ſhe em- 
cles of the purchaſe of Chateauneuf barked to come do vn to the arſe - 
in Perche expedited, nal. | 
been 
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been for a much longer time. Thoſe who are in- 
clined to give faith to preſages, will lay ſome ſtreſs 
upon this relation. The two lovers ſeveral times 
renewed their parting endearments, and in every 
thing they ſaid to each other at that moment, ſome 
people have pretended to find proofs. of thoſe pre- 
of an inevitable fare. TRIP 
Madam de Beaufort ſpoke to the king as if for 
the laſt time *; ſhe recommended to him her chil- 
dren, her houſe of Monceaux, and her domeſtics : 
the king liſtened to her, but, inſtead of comforting 
her, gave way to a ſympathiſing grief Again they 
took leave of each other, and a ſecret emotion 
in drew them to each other's arms. Henry 
would not fo eaſily have torn himſelf from her, if 
the marechal D*Ornano, Roquelaure, and Fronte- 
nac, had not taken him away by force. Art length 
they prevailed upon him to return to Fontainebleau; 
and the laſt words he ſaid were, to recommend his 
miſtreſs to the conduct of La-Varenne, with orders 
to provide every thing ſhe wanted, and to conduct 
her ſafely to the houſe of Zamet, to whom he had 
_— to confide the care of a perſon ſo dear ta 
I was at Paris when the ducheſs of Beaufort ar- 
rived there; and intending to go with my wife a 
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ſew days after to receive the communion at Roſny, 


whither I carried the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
to whom I was deſirous of ſhewing the new build- 


ings which the king's liberality had enabled me to 


raiſe there; I thought I was under a neceſſity of 
waiting upon this lady to take my leave of her. 
She no longer remembered any thing that had paſ- 
ſed at Saint-Germain, but gave me a moſt oblig- 
ing reception: not daring to explain herſelf clearly 
upon that compliance with her projects to which 

the ſo ardently wiſhed to bring me, ſhe contented 


| Ae ſpeaks in the ſame manner of this parting, tom. liv, 
v. ch; iii, | 


Vor. II. T ber- 
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1599. herſelf with endeavouring to engage me in her in. 
WY tereſts, by mingling with thoſe civilities which ſhe 

| ſhewed but to few perſons, words that carried à 
double ſenſe, and hinted to me a boundleſs gran- 
deur, if I would relax a little of the ſeverity of my 
counſels to the king with regard to her. I, who 
was as little moved with the chimeras that filled her 
head, as with thofe ſhe thought to inſpire me with, 
pretended not to underſtand any part of a diſcourſe 
ſo intelligible ; and anſwered her in equivocal terms 
with general proteſtations of reſpect, attachment, 
and devotion ; which ſigniſy what one will. 

At my return home, I deſired my wife to pay 
the ſame compliment to the ducheſs : ſhe was re. 
ceived with equal tenderneſs : madam de Beautort 
intreating her to love her, and to be with her as a 
friend, entered into confidences, that would have 
ſeemed the laſt inſtance of the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip to thoſe who, like madam de Roſny, were ig- 
norant that the ducheſs, who had no great ſhare of 
underſtanding, was not very delicate in the choice 
of her confidants : it was her higheſt pleaſure, to 
entertain any perſon ſhe firſt ſaw with her fchemes 
and expectations; and the more thoſe ſhe converſed 
with were her inferiors, the leſs reſtraint ſhe laid on 
herſelf; for then ſhe no longer guarded her expreſ- 
ſions, and often aſſumed the airs of a queen. 

She had as little caution with reſpect to what real- 
ly happened, as to what ſhe was in expectation 
would happen; too much ſimplicity on ſuch occa- 
ſions gave rife probably to thoſe reports which were 
ſpread in the world concerning ſome irregularities 
in her conduct when ſhe was very young. Theſe 
cenfures, however, appeared to me to be the mere 


1 


effect of the malice of her enemies; for it could 
not be imagined that a woman would carry her im- 
prudence and folly ſo far as to ſay both good and 
ill of herſelf indifferently ; and I never thought I 
had any reaſon to reproach myſelf with having, for 


ſix years, confined a woman named La Rouſe, who 
| Was 
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was one of her ſervants, and her huſband, in the 1 


Baſtile, who, after the death of this lady, conti- 
nued to load her memory with the utmoſt infamy: 
for although all they ſaid had been true, yet the re- 
ſpect that was due to her family, and ſtill more to 
the tenderneſs the king had for her and the chil- 
dren ſhe brought him, ought to have ſilenced their 
ſlanders. 

Madam De Roſny could not help being ſurpriſed 
at the ducheſs's diſcourſe, and was ſtill more ſo, 
when this lady making an aukward aſſemblage of 
the civilities which are practiſed between equals, and 
theſe airs of a queen, told her ſhe might come to 
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her coucher and lever whenever ſhe pleaſed; and 


many other ſpeeches of the ſame kind. My wife, 
as well as every one elſe, concluded there would be 


a great change in the ducheſs's fortune, and returned 


home full of theſe reflexions, which ſhe commu- 
nicated to me. I had not even diſcloſed to my wife 
what had paſſed between the king and me upon 
this ſubject, as well as the ſcene at St. Germain: I 
promiſed her to acquaint her with the true ſtate of 
things, provided ſhe would not tell the princeſs of 
Orange what madam de Beaufort had ſaid to her; 
and we ſet out together for Roſny. 

Two days after, which was the Saturday before 
Eaſter, as I was performing my promiſe to madam 
de Roſny, and acquainting her with the duchels's 
deſign to get herſelf declared queen, all the prac- 
tices of her relations and dependants for that pur- 
poſe, the ſtruggles the king had in his own mind, 
and the reſolution he had at length taken to over- 
come himſelf, adding ſome reflections upon the ca- 
lamities which a contrary conduct would bring u 

the kingdom, I heard the bell of the firſt gate of 
the caſtle without the moat ring; and none of my 
ſervants anſwering, as it was yet ſcarcely day, the 
bell was rung with more violence, and a voice ſeve- 
ral times repeated, I come from the king. Imme- 
diately I wakened a footman, and while he went to 


T 2 open 
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open the gate, I ſlipped on a night-gown, and'ran 


WY down ſtairs, greatly alarmed at being ſent to ſo early 


£f 


in the morning. | 

The courier faid that he had travelled all night to 
tell me that the king deſired I would come inſtantly 
to Fontainbleau: his countenance had ſo deep a con- 
cern on it, that I aſked him if the king was ill? 
« No,” he replied, but he is in the utmoſt af. 
« fliftion : madam the ducheſs is dead.” The 


news appeared to me ſo improbable that I made him 


repeat it ſeveral times; and when convinced that it 
was true, I felt my mind divided between my grief 
for the condition ro which her death reduced the 
king, and my joy for the advantage all France 
would gain by it, which was increaſed by my being 
fully perſuaded in my own mind, that the king, by 
this tranſitory ſorrow, would purchaſe a releaſe from 
a thouſand anxieties, and much more anguiſh of 
heart than what he now actually ſuffered. I went 
up again to my wife's chamber full of theſe reflexi- 
ons, Tou will neither go to the ducheſs's concher 
„% nor lever, ſaid I, © for ſhe is dead.“ I brought 
the courier up with me, that while I dreſt, and he 


breakfaſted, he might inform us of all the circum- 


ſtances of this great event, which was ſtill better re- 
lated in the letter La Varenne kad written from Paris 
to the king, and which his majeſty ſent me by the 
courier, together with a ſecond from La Varenne, 


directed to myſelf. 


Zamet * had received his gueſt with all the aſſi- 
duity of a courtier who is ſolicitous to pleaſe, and 


neglected nothing which he thought might contri- 


bute to make her paſs the time agreeably. On 


Maundy-Thurſday madam de Beaufort, after din- 


e Sebaſtian Zamet, a rich pri- contract of marriage, to ſtyle him 
vate gentleman, was an Italian and lord of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 
a native of Lucca: but he got him crowns. Henry IV. had pitched 


. Celf naturalized in 1581, together on his houſe for his meals and par- 


with his two brothers Horace and ties of pleaſure : this prince beſides 
John Antony, He deſired the no- loved him becauſe he was a faceti- 
tary who drew up his dauzhter's ous and merry man. 

4 : ner, 
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In 

ly and all prepared to her taſte, had an inclination to ways 
hear the evening ſervice at St. Antony's the leſs : ſhe 

0 was there ſeized with fainting fits, which obliged her 

y to be carried back immediately to Zamet's. As ſoon 

|- as ſhe arrived ſhe went into the garden and was im- 


? mediately attacked with an apoplectic fit, which it 
- was expected would have inſtantly ſtifled her. She 
e recovered a little, through the aſſiſtance they gave 
her; and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a notion that ſhe 
was poiſoned *, commanded them to carry her from 
that houſe to madam de Sourdis her aunt, who lived 
in the cloiſter Saint Germain. 

Scarce had they time to put her in bed when thick 
ſucceeding convulſions, ſo dreadful as amazed all 
that were preſent, and in a word all the ſymptoms 
of approaching death, left Varenne, who had taken 
up the pen to write the king word of the accident 
that had happened, nothing elſe to ſay but that the 
| phyſicians all deſpaired of his miſtreſs's life, by the 
nature of her diſtemper, which required the moſt 
violent remedies, and the circumſtance of her being 
far gone with child, which made all applications 
mortal +. Scarce had he ſent away the letter when 
madam de Beaufort drawing near her laſt moments, 
was ſeized with new convulſions which turned her 
black, and disfigured her ſo horribly that La Va- 
renne, not doubting but the king, upon the receipt 
of his letter, would ſet out immediately to ſee his 


— 
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* D'Aubigns gives us to under- 
ſtand this, when he ſays, that after 
ſhe kad refreſhed herſelf with Za- 
met, by eating a large citron, or, 
according to others, a ſallad, “ ſhe 
immediately felt ſuch an inflam- 
mation in her throat and ſuch 
* violent twitchings in her ſto- 
« mach, that,“ &c, But neither 
De Thou, Baſſompierre, Le Septen- 
naire, nor any other hiſtorian, im- 
putes her diſorder to poiſon. Le 
Grain aſcribes it to the crude and 


cold juice of the citron, Sauval 


4 


ſays, that he knew ſome old men 


who remembered to have ſeen the 
ducheſs lie in ſtate in the nunnery 
of Saint Germain. 

+ © The phyſician La Riviere, 
t came in great haſte upon this 
&« occaſion, ſays D*Aubigne, with 
„ others of the king's phyſicians, 
« andentering but three ſteps into 
© her chamber, when he ſaw the 
« extraordinary condition ſhe was 
« in, went away ſaying to his bro- 
* ther phyſicians, This is the hand 
* of God.“ Tom. III. liv. v. c. 3. 
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miſtreſs, thought it better to ſend him word in a ſe- 
cond billet that ſhe was dead, than to expoſe him to 
a ſpectacle at once ſo dreadful and afflicting as that 
of a woman whom he tenderly loved, expiring in 
agitations, ſtruggles, and agonies, that left hardly 
any thing of human in her figure. 

La Varenne, in the letter he ſent me by the ſame 
courier, informed me that the ducheſs was not dead, 
but by what he could judge had not an hour to live“; 
in effect ſhe expired a few moments after, in a gene- 
ral ſubverſion of all the functions of nature capable 
of inſpiring horror and diſmay. The king, who 
upon the receipt of La Varenne's firſt letter, had not 
failed to mount his horſe immediately, received the 
fecond when he was got half way to Paris, and liſten- 
ing to nothing but the exceſs of his paſſion, was re- 
ſolved, notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid to him, 
to give himſelf the conſolation of ſeeing his miſtreſs 
FT ance more, dead as he believed her to be. The 


Saturday morning, the convul- 
fions had writhed her mouth to the 
back of her neck, Her body was 
opened, in which a dead child was 
found. See concerning this death, M. 
De Thou, liv. cxxii, Matthieu, ibid, 
Le Grain, liv. vii. Le Septennaire, 
ann. (599, Mem. de Baſſompierre. 
De Thou, Matthieu, and Baſſompi- 
erre, place her death a day ſooner. 

Ft According to Baſſompierre, 
who ſpeaks of it as being an eye- 
witneſs, Henry did not believe that 
his miſtreſs was yet dead. He ſays 
that La Varenne having come to 
acquaint the marechal d'Ornano 
and him, who had accompanied 
the ducheſs to Paris, that ſhe wag 
juſt dead, they both took horſe in 
order to bring the melancholy news 
to the king and keep him from 
coming to Paris, “ We found,” 
fays he, © the king on the other 
** fide of La Sauſſaye, near Vile- 
“juif, coming on poſt horſes with 
Fe all expediticn, As ſoon as he 
f* ſaw the marechal, he ſuſpected 
be that he came to bring him the 
# news, Which. as ſoon as he heard 


« he made great lamentation for 
% her, At length they prevailed 
% with him to go into the abbey 
La Sauſſaye, where they laid him 
« upon a bed: when at laſt a coach 
« coming from Paris, they put him 
« into it, in order to return ta 
% Fontainebleau,” Mem. de Baſ- 
ſompierre, tom. I, p. 69 & ſeq, 
Le Grain adds, that he fainted a- 
way in his coach between the arms 
of the grand ecuyer or maſter of 
the horſe, | | 
Without attempting in any re- 
ſpect to juſtify the exceſſive fond- 
neſs Henry IV. had for this woman, 
juſtice however obliges us to ob- 
ſerve here, that this attachment 
was no leſs founded on the good 
qualities of her heart and mind than 
the beauty of her perſon, and that 
only the antipathy which is com- 
monly borne towards ſuch as are 
in the ſame condition, makes people 
fay all the ill of her that we ſee re- 
lated in theſe Memoirs and in the 
other hiſtorians, I will conclude 
this article with what D"Aubigne 
ſays, who is a writer that 3s natu- 


* 
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fame perſons that had carried him back the firſt time 
to Fontainebleau, prevailed upon him by their ar- 
guments and intreaties to go back once more, and it 
was from this place that he diſpatched the courier to 
me. 

I did not loſe a moment. I breakfaſted at Poiſſy, 
and dined at Paris. I made uſe of the archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow's coach to carry me as far as Eſſonne, 
from whence I took poſt, and at night got to Fon- 
tainebleau. I went immediately to the king, who 
was walking in a gallery ſunk in an exceſs of grief 
that made all company inſupportable : he told me 
that, although he expected the ſight of me would at 
firſt increaſe his aff iction, as in effect it did, yet he 
was ſenſible that in the condition, to which the loſs 
he had ſuffered had reduced him, he had ſo much 
need of conſolation, that he did not heſitate a mo- 
ment to ſend for me to receive the aſſiſtance I only 
could give him. 

With a prince equally ſenſible of what he owed to 
religious and political duties, I was not at a loſs for 
ſources from whence to derive arguments to calm his 
ſorrow. I recalled to his remembrance ſome of thoſe 
paſſages in the holy ſcriptures, wherein God as a fa- 
ther and maſter requires that confidence and perfect 
reſignation, the effect of which is to inſpire a Chri- 


rally more inclined to blame than 
to commend, *© Ir is a wonder, 
ſays he, how this woman, whoſe 
great beauty had nothing of the 
* loofe turn in it, could have lived 
rather like a queen than a miſ- 
« treſs for ſo many years, and that 
« with ſo few enemies, The ne- 
* ceffities of ſtate were the only 
enemies ſhe had te encounter.“ 
He had ſaid before, that ſhe uſed 
with great moderation her power 
over the king: and P. Matthieu 
adds, to the good qualities which 
he remarks in this lady, that of 
having often given very good coun- 
ſel to Henry IV. ibid. © She would 
not ſuffer any other perſon near 


her,“ ſays Le Grain allo, liv. 


T 4 


viii. © though the fieur de Lian- 
* court was a man of great merit 
« and of a very honourable family : 
«« inſomuch that this mairiage was 
« diſſolved before it was conſum- 
« mated.” Some accounts of that 
time ſpeak of Nicholas d'Amerval, 
fieur de Liancourt, as a perfon of 
a truly diſtingviſhed birth and of a 
very plentiful fortune ; but wheſe 
mind, ſay they, was as badly form- 
ed as his body, Mademoiſelle d'E- 
ſtrẽes married him only to get rid 
of the tyrannical treatment ſhe re- 
ceived from her father, and becauſe 
the king promiſed ker that he would 
hinder the conſummation of the 
marriage, and even diſſolve itz 


ſtian 
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ſoothings that affliction demands, the continuance 
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ledgments and adoration of divine Providence ag 
well in deep misfortunes as unexpected ſucceſs. [] 
made no ſcruple to repreſent to Henry, that the ac- 
cident which now gave him all this affliction, was 
among the number of thoſe which he would one day 
look upon as moſt fortunate. I endeavoured to 

lace him in imagination in that painful, and (if his 
miſtreſs had lived) unavoidable ſituation, when, on 
one fide ſtruggling with the force of a tender and 
violent paſſion, and on the other wi... the ſilent con- 
victions of what honour and duty required of him, 
he would be under an abſolute neceſſity of coming 
to ſome reſolution, with rega:d to an engagement, 
which he could not break without torture, or pre- 


ſerve without infamy. Heaven, I told him, came 


to his aſſiſtance by a ſtroke painful indeed, but which 
could only open the way to a marriage, upon which 
depended the tranquility of France, the happineſs 
of his-people, the fate of Europe, and his own good, 
to whom the bleſſing of a lawful union would always 
appear too dearly purchaſed, by the deſertion of a 
woman, who, by a thouſand good qualities, was 
worthy of his affection. 

I eafily perceived that this laſt argument, inforced 
in a manner advantageous to his miſtreſs, made an 
impreſſion upon Henry's heart, by the ſoothing plea- 
ſure it gave him to hear his choice approved of. He 
confeſſed to me, that it was ſome relief to him to 
find me placing his attachment for the ducheſs of 
Beaufort among the number of thoſe that are form- 
ed by a real ſympathy of minds, and not on mere 
libertiniſm; and that he had been apprehenſive I 
would have no- otherways endeavoured to comfort 
him, than by rendering him aſhamed of his paſſion 
ſor her. This firſt converſation was very long, | 
do not remember every thing I ſaid to the king. All 
I know is that, after having firſt applied thoſe gentle 


of 


rn de eee 
of which I oppoſed by argumen 


ts drawn from the 1599. 


neceſſity all princes and perſons in any public cha 


racer are under, of preſerving, even in the - moſt 
reaſonable ſorrows, that freedom of mind requiſite 
for affairs of ſtate; Henry had not the weakneſs of 
reſigning. himſelf up to grief through obſtinacy *, 
or of ſeeking a cure in inſenſibility. He liſtened 
more to the dictates of his reaſon than his paſſion, 
and already appeared much leſs afflicted to thoſe per- 
ſons who entered his chamber. At length every 


one being careful not to renew his grief, which his 


daily employments gradually diminiſhed, he found 
himſelf in that ſtate in which all wiſe men ought to 
be who have had great ſubjects of affliction, that is, 
neither condemning, nor flattering the cauſe, nor 
affecting either to recall or baniſh the remembrance 
of it. 

Joyeuſe likewiſe employed the public attention, 
having from a ſoldier and a courtier + become a ca- 
puchin, and afterwards from a capuchin become 
again a ſoldier and a courtier, he reſumed his incli- 
nation for the frock, which it was pretended the pope 
had only during the war granted him a diſpenſation 
for quitting ; and this time he wore it till his death. 


Henry IV. made all the court 
go into mourning for the death of 
the ducheſs of Beaufort, He him- 


. ſelf was dreſſed in black for the firſt 


eight days, and afterwards in vio- 
let. Mem. de Chiverny, | 

f Henry de Joyeuſe, count de 
Bouchage, and youngeſt brother to 


dhe duke de Joyeuſe, was ſlain at 


Coutras, © One day at four in the 


morning as he was paſſing thro? _ 


* the ſtreets of Paris near the con- 
vent of the capuchins, after he 
had ſpent the night in a debauch, 
he imagined that he heard an- 
** gels ſinging the matins in the 
** convent : at which being much 
affected, he immediately turned 
capuchin under the name of Frere- 
Ange, Afterwards he quitted 


« the frock and carried arms a- 
« gainſt Henry IV. at which time 
* the duke de Maine made him 
« governor of Languedoc, a duke, 
„ peer, and marechal of France. 
6% At laſt he made his peace with 
« the king: but one day this prince 
« being with him on a balcony, 
« under which was a great num- 
c ber of people aſſembled together, 
* Couſin, ſays Henry IV. to him, 
*« this multitude ſeem to me to be 
« very contented and eaſy at ſee- 
ce ing together an apoſtate and 3 
© renegado. This ſaying of the 
© king's made ſuch an impreſſion 
“ on Joyeuſe that he entered again 
into his convent, where he died. 
This anecdote is taken from the 


notes on the Henriade. 
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of his daughter *, the ſole heireſs of 
cee family of Joyeuſe, with the duke of Montpen- 


ſier, was the laſt action of his public life. The mar- 
chioneſs de Belliſle , after his example, took the 
habit of a nun, of the order of Saint Barnard. 


Henrietta Catherine de Joyeuſe, 
There did not ſurvive of this mar- 
riage but one daughter, whereby 
the branch of Bourbon Montpenſier 
became extinct. 

+ Antonietta d'Orleans-de-Lon- 
gueville was the widow of Charles 
de Gondy marquis of Belliſie, and 
eldeſt ſon of the marechal de Retz. 
Mezeray informs us that the reaſon 
of her retiring, was the mortifica- 
tion ſhe had received by not being 
able to revenge the death of her 


huſband ; a foldier whom ſhe had 
employed for this purpoſe having 
been taken and hanged : for ſhe 
could not obtain his pardon of the 
king. The marquis de Belliſle had 
been killed in 1596 at Mount-Saint- 
Michel, by a gentleman of Bretagne, 
called Kermartin. L' Etoile ſpeaks 
of her as a woman who was much 
admired by all the court on account 
of her beauty and underſtanding, 
and as an eminent example of devo. 
tion and penitence in her convent, 
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HE time ſettled for the agreement about 
the marquiſate of Saluces, of which the 


terms were referred to the pope, had elapſ- 
ed without any deciſion by his holineſs, becauſe the 
duke of Savoy, who knew better than any other 
perſon that it could not be favourable for him, had, 
to * elude the ſentence, made uſe of all thoſe arts 
that were generally practiſed in this little court, whoſe 
policy it was, when its ſafety or advantage was in 
queſtion, to employ cunning, treachery, ſubmiſſion, 
and the appearance of the ſtrongeſt attachments, 
The firſt thought that preſented itſelf to the duke of 
Savoy's mind was, to revoke an agreement which 
had only been made to gain time, or with a hope 
that France wodld embroil itſelf with the holy ſee : 
but as this proceeding ſeemed too Aer he 
had recourſe to another artifice to make the pope vo- 
luntarily reſign the arbitration : he appriſed his am- 
baſſador at Rome, that he had certain intelligence 


from France and Italy that Clement VIII. had ſuf- 


„ This marquiſate was s transferrable fief of Dauphin, to which the 
houſe pi Savoy had no right, 
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I told the agents drily, that ſince, as they well knew, 
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fered himſelf to be gained by the king, on a private 
condition, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould en- 
gage to yield afterwards to the pope himſelf all his 
claims upon the marquiſate of Saluces. The am- 
baſſador, who was firſt impoſed upon by his maſter, 
explained himſelf in ſuch a manner upon this collu- 


fion, that his holineſs, who had only accepted of the 


arbitration for the advantage of both parties, reſign- 


ed it with indignation. 

The duke of Sayoy, who had not doubted but 
that the pope would act in this manner, gave the 
king, however, to underſtand, that he would rely 
entirely upon him, without having recourſe to any 
foreign arbitration upon the diſpute. He thought, 
by piquing this prince upon his honour, to obtain 
that which was the ſubject of their conteſt, which 
he took care to have repreſented to him, as a thing 
of ſuch ſmall value, that it could not merit the at- 
tention of ſo great a king. And it was with theſe 
inſtructions that the ſieurs de Jacob, de La-Rochette, 
de Lullins, de Bretons, and de Roncas, the duke of 
Savoy's agents, came to Paris. 

With views of this nature the miniſter and the 


' confident of the prince is commonly the perſon whom 


they begin to engage in their intereſt, or (to be 

lainer) whom they endeavour to corrupt ; and if 
he ſhould not appear very virtuous, do not even con- 
ceal from him the deſign with which they come, and 
in their diſcourſe make no longer any uſe of that 
caution which is obſerved in a congreſs. Theſe 
gentlemen therefore told me, that their maſter did 
not pretend to hold the marquiſate of Saluces of his 
majeſty any otherwiſe than as a meer gift of his 
munificence; and at the ſame time inſinuated to me 


plainly enough, that this preſent would produce from 


the duke of Savoy advantages for me proportionable 
to the importance of the requeſt, and my ſolicitude 
to ſecure its fucceſs, I would not ſeem to under- 


ſtand theſe laſt words; and with regard to the firſt, 


no 


n „„ 0 


no one could beſtow upon another what was not im- x 599. 
mediately in his own poſſeſſion, it was neceſſary the ws 


duke of Savoy ſhould firſt begin by reſigning all 
claim to the marquiſate of Saluces ; and that then 
his majeſty, who I affured them had no leſs great- 
neſs of mind than his highneſs, would uſe his power 
royally. And I very earneſtly intreated them to ad- 
dreſs themſelves directly to the king: which they 
did, diſcouraged with the manner I ſpoke to them. 
Henry treated them with great civility, but appeared 
ſo reſolute upon every thing that regarded that 2 
that after ſeveral uſeleſs attempts, they laid aſide 
thoughts of ſucceeding this way. : we 
Finding all France, and the court itſelf, filled 
with malecontents and mutinous perſons, they ima- 
gined that by puſhing them on to ſome violent re- 
ſolution, they might give Henry ſufficient employ- 
ment within his kingdom, to make him lofe fight of 
all that paſſed without. The duke of Savey's pre- 
ſence appeared to them abſolutely neceſſary to engage 
more cloſely thoſe lords who liftened to their ſugge- 
ſtions, and they wrote to him, that his intereſt re- 
quired that he ſhould take a journey to Paris. This 
rhe was perfectly ſuited to the duke's character“: 
e conſented to it, and ordered them to demand his 
majeſty's leave for that purpoſe; which the king 
would have denied, if he could have done it with 
any appearance of reaſon. But the duke of Savoy 
had deprived him of the leaſt pretence, by proteſt- 
ing, that he undertook this journey, in order that 
he might himſelf treat with his majeſty ; or rather, 
that he came to ſubmit entirely to the king's will. 
This declaration he accompanied with ſo many com- 
plaints againſt Spain, that he ſeemed to be upon the 
point of coming to an open rupture with that crown; 
and that hard he would place all his hopes 
of ſecurity on an union with France. He had a ſhort 


It is ſaid, that this prince, ing words, © I am not come into 
during his refidence at the court of © this kingdom to reap,e but to 
France, one day let fall the ſollow- © ſow,” 


time 
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time before refuſed an advantageous propoſal made 
him by the king of Spain, to ſend his ſon and his 
eldeſt daughter to the court of Madrid, to appear 
there as princes of the blood-royal of Spain. 

By this ſtep of the duke of Savoy, the pope was 
fully determined to concern himſelf no further with 
the affair of Saluces : but nothing could make the 
king negle& two things, which from the very firſt 
appeared to him abſolutely neceſſary ; namely, to 

ive up no part of that ſatisfaction which was due to 
— by the duke, and to diſcover all his tranſactions 
with the malecontents of his court. a 
Among theſe the king always gave marechal Biron 
the firſt rank. His majeſty knew, that during the 
ſtay this marechal made in Guienne, he had ſolicited 
the nobility of that province to engage in his inte- 
reſts; and that at his own table he had had ſuch 
converſations with them, as proved him to be an 
enemy to the royal authority. All this might have 
been attributed to the pride and inſolence of his diſ- 
poſition z but what gave moſt weight to this beha- 
viour was, that his intrigues at the court of Savoy, 


although carried on with all poſſible caution, came 


at the ſame time to his majeſty's knowledge. And 
the journey the king took this year to Blois, had in 
reality no other motive than to diſconcert the pro- 


wY of Biron, and to retain the people in their duty ; 
ut in public, the king talked cf it as a party of 


pleaſure, to paſs the ſummer in that agreeable cli- 


mate, and to eat, he ſaid, ſome of the excellent me- 
lons there. His removal from Paris likewiſe, in the 
ſtate things then were, was a matter of indifference. 
1 attended his majeſty, whoſe ſtay at Blois pro- 
duced nothing of conſequence enough to be men- 
tioned : he paſſed his time there in the employment 
J have already mentioned, and in endeavouring to 
procure the ſo earneſtly deſired diſſolution of his 


marriage with Margaret of Valois. As long as the 


ducheſs of Beaufort lived, no one was ſolicitous to 
preſs Henry to a divorce, either becauſe n 
| ende 
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hended that their endeavours would turn to the ad- 1 599. 
vantage of his miſtreſs, who was univerſally hated,. . 


or that they did not care to expoſe themſelves to the 
rage of this woman ; who was always to be feared, 
even though her deſigns ſhould not ſucceed : bur as 
ſoon as ſhe was dead, there was a general combina- 
tion of the parliament, all the other bodies, and the 
people, to ſolicit him on this ſubject. The procurer- 
general came to his majeſty, and intreated him to 
give his ſubjects this ſatisfaction. The king, though 


he was not determined upon his choice, promiſed, 


however, to yield to the deſires of his people. 

I now reſumed my correſpondence with queen 
Margaret with more ardour than before: I had taken 
no pains to remove the obſtacle which this princeſs 
made, on madam de Beaufort's account, to the con- 
ſent that was required of her; for I looked upon it 
as a reſource to which, probably, every one muſt 
have applied; and it was this only that could have 
reſtrained the court of Rome, if the king had ſuf- 
tered himſelf at laſt to be gained by his miſtreſs : 
beſides, the compliance I obſerved in Margaret aſ- 


ſured me that ſhe did not make it a pretence for an 


abſolute refuſal. I was confirmed in this opinion by 
the anſwer ſhe wrote me from Uſſon, to a letter I 
had juſt ſent her, in which I mentioned the ſacrifice 
that was expected from her, in very reſpectful but 
in very clear terms, as ſuch negotiations require. 
Margaret, on her ſide, to ſhew that ſhe perfectly 
underſtood what was to be done, explained herſelf 
abſolutely upon the bill of divorce, annexing to it 
ſuch reaſonable conditions as took away all difficulty 
for the future; ſhe only deſired a decent penſion 
might be aſſigned her, and that her debts might be 
paid; appointing a man to conclude this affair, ei- 
ther with the king, or with me, who, though firmly 
attached to her, could not be ſuf] : this was 
Langlois, who had ſerved his majeſty fo faithfully 
in the reduction of the city of Paris, and had been 
rewarded for it with, the poſt of maſter of the re- 
| | quelts, 


the biſhop 
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more capable of buſineſs : he brought his majeſty 


an anſwer from Margaret ?; for the king thought 
he likewiſe was under a neceſſity of writing to her, 
which he did with equal neſs and complaifance, 
but in terms far leſs explicit than I had done. With 
the letters, Langlois brought a ſtate of this princeſs's 
demands, which were immediately granted. To 
render the thing more firm, Langlois undertook to 
'make her write to the pope in terms that gave his 
Holineſs to underſtand, that ſhe was far from being 
conſtrained to-this act; that ſhe had the ſame ſolici- 


tude for the eoneluſion of this affair as all France 


had. D'Oſſat, provided with a writing of the ſame 
ind, found no more obſtacles :- he was ſeconded by 


-Sillery, who endeavoured to efface the ſcandal of his 


firſt commiſſion. The holy father uſed no more 
delays in granting the favour that was demanded of 
Him, than what decency and ceremony required; 
and did not ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by ſug- 
jons of envious perſons, a deteſtable ſort of men 
who are to be found in every place. He appointed 
of Modena, his nephew and nuncio, to 
Put the finiſhing hand to this affair, which could be 
only done in France; aſſociating with him two com- 
miſſioners of that nation, the archbiſhop of + Arles, 
- and the cardinal de PR the courſe they were to 
- take, was to declare the parties free from all engage- 
ments, by the nullity of their marriage. 


„ See theſe two letters of Hen- of confanguinity, different religion, 


ry IV. to Margaret de Valois, and ſpiritual affinity, compulſion, and 


of Margaret's to Henry,in the New for want of the conſent of one of 


collection des lettres du-Henry le the patties: for Henry IV. and 
| Grand, Margaret de Valois were related in 


+ Horace del Monte, the arch- the third degree; the mother of 


biſhop of Arles, and Francis de 
Joyeuſe, the ſecond ſon of William 
de. Joyeuſe. Theſe three commiſ- 


ſaries having met in the palace of 


Henry de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, 


; | after maturely examining the rea- 


ſons alledged on both fides, de- 


clared the marriage void, by reaſon 


Jane d' Albert, who alſo was called 
Margaret, being the ſiſter of Fran- 
cis I. See the hiſtory and pieces 
concerning this divorce in Mat- 
thieu, tom. II. b. ii, De Thou, 
liv, cxxiii. La Chronologie Sep- 
tennaire, ann. 1599. 
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While this affair was haſtening towards a conclu- 1599. 
fion, Henry returned to Fontainebleau ; and giving 


great part of his time to diverſions, and the plea- 
fares of the table, heard mademoiſelle d' Eutragues * 
often mentioned. The courtiers, eager to flatter 
his inclination for the fair, ſpoke fo advantageouſly 
of the beauty, wit, and ſprightlineſs of this young 
lady, that the King had a deſire to ſce her, and be- 
came immediately paſſionately enamoured of her. 
Who could have foreſeen the uneaſineſs this new 
paſſion was to give him! but it was Henry's fate, 
that the ſame weakneſs which obicured his glory, 
ſhould likewiſe deitroy the tranquillity of his life. 
The lady was no novice : although ſenſible of the 
pleaſure of being beloved by a great king, yet am- 
bition was her predominant paſſion ; and the flatter- 
ed herſelf ſhe might make fo good uſe of her charms, 
as to oblige her lover to become her huſband. She 
did not therefore ſeem in haſte to yield to his deſires ; 
pride, chaſtity, and intereſt, were employed in their 
turns; ſhe demanded no leſs than one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns for the price of her favours. And per- 
ceiving that ſhe had only increaſed Henry's paſſion, 
by an obſtacle, in my opinion, much more likely to 
cool it, ſince his majeſty was obliged to tear this ſum 
from me by violence, ſhe no longer deſpaired of any 
thing, and had recourſe to other artifices ; ſhe al- 
ledged the reſtraint her relations + kept her in, and 


Catherine Henrietta, daugh- 
ter to Francis de Balzac, lord of 
Entragues, Marcouſſy, and de Male- 
ſherbes, by Mary Touchet, miſtreſs 
to Charles IX. whom he married 
for his ſecond wife. The writings 
of thoſe times repreſent her as not 
ſo beautiful, though younger, than 
the fair Gabrielle, and till more 
gay, ambitious, and enterprizing, 
This ſketch, which correſponds with 
what the duke de Sully ſays here, 
will be very much confirmed in the 
ſequel of theſe Memoirs, 

T This fear was not entirely 
without foundation, If we may 


Vor, II. 


believe the marechal de Baſſompi- 
erre, in his Memoirs, her mother 
was indeed very condeſcending in 
this affair; and it was even ſhe 
that drew the king to Maleſherbes, 
a houſe where the lived: but her 
father was not ſo complying, any 
more than the count d' Auvergne, 
half-brother by the mother to the 
lady. They wanted to pick a quar- 
rel with the count de Lude, whom 
Henry IV. employed upon this oc- 
caſion; and they carried the lady 
to Marcouſſis, where the king ne- 
vertheleſs went to ſee her, Tom, I, 
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1599. the fear of their reſenrment The prince endeavour. 

2 ed to remove all theſe ſcruples, but could not ſatisfy 

the lady, who taking a favourable opportunity, at 

length declared, that ſhe would never grant him any 

thing, unleſs he would give her a promiſe, under 

his hand, to marry her in a year's time. It was not 

upon her own account, ſhe faid (accompanying this 

ſtrange requeſt with an air of modeſty, with which 

ſhe well knew how to enflame the king) that ſhe 

aſked for this promiſe, to her a verbal one had been 

ſufficient, or, indeed, ſhe would have required none 

of any kind, being ſenſible that her birth did not al- 

low her to pretend to that honour, but that ſhe would 

have occaſion for ſuch a writing, to ſerve as an ex- 

| + cuſe for her fault to her relations; and obſerving 

that the king ſtill heſitated, ſhe had the addreſs to 

hint, that in reality ſhe ſhould look upon this pro- 

miſe as of very little conſequence, knowing well the 

king was not to be ſummoned to a court of juſtice 
like one of his common ſubjects. 

What a ſtriking example of the tyranny of love 

Henry was not ſo dull but that he plainly perceived 

this girl endeavoured to deceive him : not to men- 

tion likewiſe thoſe reaſons he had to believe her far 

from being a veſtal, or thoſe intrigues againſt the 

ftate of which her father, mother, her brother, and 

even herſelf, had been convicted, and had drawn 

upon this family an order to leave Paris, which I 

had fo lately ſignified to them from his majeſty; 

notwithſtanding all this, the king was weak enough 

to comply with his miſtreſs's deſires, and promiſed 

to grant her requeſt. | 

One morning, when he was preparing to go to 

the chace, he called me into the gallery at Fontaine- 

bleau, and put this ſhameful paper into my hands. 

It is a piece of juſtice, which I am ſo much the 

more obliged to do Henry, as the reader muſt per- 

ceive that I do not endeavour to palliate his faults, 

to acknowledge that, in the greateſt exceſſes to which 

he was hurried by his paſſions, he always ſubmitted 
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to a candid confeſſion of them, and to conſult with 
thoſe pe ſons whom he knew were moſt likely to 
oppoſe his deſigns. This is an inſtance of rectitude 
and greatneſs of ſoul, rarely to be found amongſt 
inces. While I was reading this paper, every 
word of which was like the ſtab of a poignard, Hen- 
ſometimes turned aſide to conceal his confuſion, 
and ſometimes endeavoured to gain over his conft- 
dant by condemning and excuſing himſelf by turns 
but my thoughts were wholly employed upon the 
fata writing. The clauſe of marrying a miſtreſs, 
provided ſhe bore him a fon in the fpace of a year 
(for it was conceived in theſe terms) appeared indeed 
ridiculous, and plainly of no effect; but nothing 
could relieve my anxiety, on account of the ſhame 
and contempt the king mult neceſſarily incur, by a 
promile which, ſooner or later, would in allibly 
make a dreadful confuſion. I was alſo afraid of the 
conſequences of ſuch a ſtep in the preſent conjuncture 
whilſt-the divorce was depending; and this thought 
rendered me ſilent and motionleſs. 

Henry, fecing that I returned him the paper cold- 
ly, but with a viſible agitation of mind, ſaid to me, 
« Come, come, ſpeak freely, and do not aſſume 
« all this reſerve.” I could not immediately find 
words to expreſs my thoughts, nor need | here aſ- 
ſign reaſons for my perplexity, which may be eaſily 
imagined by thoſe who know what it is to be the 
confidant of a king, on occaſions when there is a ne- 
ceſſity of combaring his reſolution, which is always 
abſolute and unalterable. The king again affured 
me, that I might ſay and do what I pleaſed without 
offending him; which was bur a juſt amends, h: 
!id, for having forced from me three hundred thou- 
fand livres. I oblige! him to repeat this aſſurance 
ſeveral times, and even to ſeal it with a kind of oath; 
and then no longer heſt-ating to diſcover my opint- 
on, I took the paper out of the kinz's hands an 
tore it to pieces, without ſaying a word. How!“ 
laid Henry, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of this action, 
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1599. * Morbieu! what do you mean to do? I think you 
are mad.“ Iam mad, I acknowledge, fire, re. 
plied I, and would to God I was the only madman 
in France, My relolution was taken, and I was pre- 
pared to ſuffer every thing ratier than, by a perni- 
cious deference and reipect, to betray my duty and 
Veracity ; therefore. notwithſtanding the rage I ſaw 
that inſtant impreſſed on the king's countenance, 
| while he collected together out of my hands the torn 
pieces of the writing, to ſerve as a model for ano- 
ther, I took advantage of that interval to repreſent 
to him, in a forcible manner, all that the ſubject 
may be imagined to ſuggeſt to me. The king, an- 
gry as he was, liſtened till J had done ſpeaking, but, 
overcome by his paſſion, nothing was capable of al- 
tering his reſolution; the only effort he made was 
not to baniſh from his preſence a c: nfidant too ſin- 
cere, He went out of the gallery without ſaying a 
ſingle word to me, and returned to his cloſet, whi- 
ther he ordered Lomenie to bring him a ſtandiſh and 
paper; he came out again in halt a quarter of an 
hour, which he had employed in writing a new pro- 
miſe. I was at the foot cf the ſtaircaſe when he 
Ceſcended ; he paſſed by without ſeeming to ſee me, 
and went to Maleſherbes to hunt, where he ſtaid 
two days. 

I was of opinion that this incident ought to put 
no ſtop to the affair of the divorce, nor hinder ano- 
ther wife from being ſought for for the king, but 
rather that it ſhould haſten both: his majeſty's agents 
at Rome made therefore the firſt overture of a mar- 
riage between Henry and the princeſs Mary of Me- 
dicis *, daughter to the grand duke of Florence. 
The king ſuffered us to proceed in this buſinels, 
and, by the force of repeated importunities, even 


Mary de Medicis, daughter to and jewels, La Chronologie Sep- 

Francis grand duke of Tuſcany, by tennaite, anno 1600, p. 121. and 

| the arch-ducheſs Jane of Auſtria, Matthieu, tom. II. liv. ii. p. 336, 

Caughter to the emperor Ferdinand, give an account of vhe negotiations 

She had for her portion fix hun- of d'Offat and de Sillery, relating 
ered thouſand crowns, beũdes rings to this marriage, 


appointed 
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appointed the conſtable, the chancellor, Villeroi, x 599. 
and I, to treat with't':e perſon whom the grand duke www 


ſhould ſend to Paris. We were reſolved not to let 
the affair ſleep. Joannini, the perſon deputed by 
the grand duke, was no ſooner arrived, than the ar- 
ticles were inſtantly drawn and ſigned by us all. 

was pitched upon to communicate this news to 
the king, who did not expect the buſineſs would 
have been concluded ſo ſuddenly. As ſoon as I re- 
pied to his queſtion from whence I came, © We 
« come, fire, from marrying you,“ this prince re- 
mained a quarter of an hour as if he had been ſtruck 
with a thunderbolt. He afterwards walked up and 
down his chamber haſtily, delivering himſelf up to 
reflections, with which his mind was. fo violently 
agitared, that for a long time he could not utrer a 
word. I did not doubt but that all I had repreſented 
to him had now a proper effect: At length recover- 
ing himſelf like a man who had taken his reſolution, 
« Well!” faid he, rubbing his hands together, 
« well, depardieu! be it fo, there is no remedy : if 
« for the good of my kingdom I muſt marry, I 
« muſt.” He acknowledged to me, that the fear 
of ſucceeding no better in his ſecond than his firſt 
marriage was the cauſe of his irreſolution. Strange 
caprice of the human mind ! A prince who had ex- 
tricated himſelf with glory and ſucceſs from a thou- 
{and cruel diſſenſions, which war and policy had 
occaſioned, trembled at the very thoughts of do- 
meſtic quarrels, and ſeemed more troubled than 
when, that very year, upon notice ſent from a ca- 
puchin of Milan *, an Italian, who had come t) 
Paris with an intention to poignard him, was ſeized 
in the midſt of the court. The marriage, though 
concluded on, was not ſolemnized till the following 
year. 


* His name was Frere Honorio. offers to be made him by his am- 
Henry IV, thanked him himſelf for baſſador at Rome. Matthieu, tom, 
it, and caufed ſeveral advantageous II. liv, ii, p. 302. 
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Other foreign affairs in this, which remain to be 


ww mentioned, arc © theſe ;- the war inthe Low Countries, 


which was vigorouſly begun when the archduke went 
into tho'e propinces | ; the king. upon reiterated com- 
plaints from Spain, forbad his ſubjects to bear arms 
in the {ervice of the States, but this was merely for 
f.rm's fake, policy not permitting him to ſuffer the 
Flem ſh to be oppreſſed. His majeſty not only for- 
bore to puniſh thoſe who diſobeyed theſe orders, but 
I: kewiſe aſliſtcd that people privately : the war in 
Hungary, which I ſhall ſay nothing of, except that 
the duke of Mercœur aſked and obtained leave to 
ſerve in the troops of the emperor Rodolph ; the 
revo'ution that happened in Sweden, where the then 
reigning king and elected one of Poland“ was de- 
throned by his ſubjects, who put his uncle Charles 
duke of Sudermania in his place; and loſt all hope 
of ever being reſtored by the defeat he received from 
his rival. 

With reſpe&t to my own perſonal affairs, this was 
the mo# conſiderable. This year the princeſs d'E- 
pinoi + came to me when was at Blois, to engage 
my intereſt with the king againſt the princes of 
Ligne, who had attempted to uſurp her eſtate, and 
that of her chil. ren. Theſe children were five in 
number, {cur of whom, three ſons and her eldeſt 
daughter, ſhe had brought with her; the youngeſt 
was educated under the care of madam de Roubais, 
widow of the viſcount de Gand her uncle and mine. 
The princeſs told me, that the neareſt relation by 
the tather's ſive which her children had in France 
being myſelf, it was fit | ſhould be their guardian. 
I accepted wiil.ngly of this truſt, to procure them 


* Sigiſmond. This misfortune widow of Peter de Melun prince 


befel him for attempting to re- eſta- 
bliſh the catholic religion in Swe- 
den. See, with regard to all theſe 
forei:'n affa s, De Thou, le Sep- 
= re and other hiſturians, an. 


. Hippolite de Montmorency, 


d*Epinoi,died in 1594. The princeſs 
de Ligne, of whom he ſpeaks here, 
are  Amoral prince de Ligne, go- 
vernor of Artois, that married Mary 
de Melun, who had the ſeigniories 
of Roubais, d'Antoing, &c. and his 


brothers, 
;uſticez 
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juſtice; and had the ſatisfaction at the end of ſeven 1899. 


years, during which time I took the ſame care of. 


theſe children as my own, to reſtore to them the 
efion of all their eſtates, which amounted to a 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres a year. I ſhall 
have occaſion hereaſter, to take notice of the cbliga. 
tions they received from his majeſty. 
About the ſame time the merchants of Tours 


came to intreat my aſſiſtance in procuring leave for 


them to eſtabliſh manufactures of ſilks, and of gold 
and filver ſtuffs, which had not yet been made in 
France, together with a prohibition for importing 
any from foreign countries tor the future, aſſurin 

me that they had ſufficient for to ſupply the whole 
kingdom. Before I gave them their anſwer, I re- 
quired time to examine if their report was true; and 
being convinced it was not, I endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade them from an enterpriſe which could not miſ- 
carry with impunity : I could not prevail. Upon 
my refuſal they addreſſed themſelves directly ro his 
majeſty. I thought it neceſſary not to oppoſe an 
eſtabliſhment, which, it well conducted, might be 
of great uſe. The king, overcome by their impor- 


_ tunity, granted all they aſked ; but fix months were 


ſcarce paſſed, when, for want of having taken pro- 
per meaſures, they came to get their commiſſions 
revoked, which had given general diſcontent, on 
account of the inconveniency and increaſe of expence 
to the purchaſers, which had been produced by this 
new regulation *. 


The murmurings of the bank- 
ers and the public farmers of the 
revenue, whoſe profits the new 
prohibition had confiderably dimi- 
niſhed, likewiſe contributed not a 
little to its revocation, Chronolo- 
gie Septennaire, p. 94. an. 1599. 
The caſe is the ſame with regard to 
theſe ſtuffs as all the other parts of 
traffic, The freedom of trade which 
ſhould ſubfiſt between all the nati- 
ons of the world, will not give us, 
in this reſpect, any advantage over 
our neighbours, farther than we can 


find out the methods of manufac. 
turing theſe ſtuſts ourſelves of a 
more beautiful, finer, or cheaper 
fabric. At this very day a great 
number of foreigners take them off 
our hands, and the prohibition is 
in force only as to Indian ſtuffs and 
printed linens; but it were to be 
wiſhed that we would be more 
careful to forbear the uſe of the 
latter, or rather make in France 
ſuch ſtuffs as would ſerve inſtead of 
theſe which are ſo commodious and 
ſerviceable, 
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The king believing the affair of the marquiſate 


Www of Saluces would not be finiſhed without ſtriking 


a blow for it, had, fur ſome time, thought of get- 
ting a man to perform the duties of grand maſter 
of the ordnance, who was capable of acquitting 
himſelf well of them, and above all of acting by 
himſelf; this good old I'Eftrees was not able to 
do: however, his majeſty would not take away the 
poſt from him for his children's ſake, of whom 
monſicur d'Eitrees was the grandfather ; but the 
exped ent he hit upon was, that the elder de Born 
being deſirous of reſigning the poſt of lieutenant 

eneral of the ordnance, I might treat with him 
10 it, and unite the duties of that employment to 
thoſc of the grand maſter of the ordnance, although 
I was not inveſted with this laſt. He even offered, 
in my favour, to augment the privileges of the firſt, 
alrcady very conſiderable, by railing it into an of- 
fice, giving it authority over all the lieutenant- ge- 
nerals in the provinces, augmenting the ſalary, and 
laſtly by granting the patents gratis. However, I 
muſt acknowledge, that I was not to be won by 
theſe offers, and could not reſolve to ſerve under a- 
nother, after having been diſappointed of the firſt 
place: I therefore excuſed myſe.t, upon the buſi- 
neſs I was 2Iready charged with, from not comply- 
ing with the King's intentions. The king was not 
to be impoſed upon by this anſwer, and, after ma- 
ny ſolicitations which I knew how to defend myſelf 
againit, he left me in anger, telling me that he 
would mention it to me no more, but, that ſince 
I would liften to nothing but my own caprice, he 
would take his own way. 

His kindneſs for me made him that moment for- 
get his threat. Je cauſed a propoſal to be made 
to monſicur Ce Eſtrẽes to reſign his employment, 
which, as ſcon as I was informed of, I offered, by. 
monſieur and madam du Peche, three thouſand 
crov ns to madam de Nery, who governed the old 
zan entipely, to procure his conſent ; the maſter oy 
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the ordnance being importuned by this woman, 1399. 
told the king that he was willing to accept of an 


equivalent for his poſt. The king immediately ac- 
quainted me with his reſolution, adding, that he 
required nothing of me for the offence J had given 
him, but to put his artillery into a condition to ob- 
tain the marquiſate of Saluces for him, which, he 
was every day more convinced, would not be yield- 
ed without force, that is to ſay, without a great 
number of very difficult ſieges; for that is the 
uſual way of carrying on a war in Savoy. I thanked 
his majeſty, and agreed with d'Eftrees for eighty 
thouſand crowns; all theſe petty claims arifing to a 


conſiderable ſum more, I was, on this occaſion, 


obliged to take up rents to the value of a hundred 


thouſand crowns from Morand, Vienne, and Ville- 


montee ; and three days afterwards I was ſolemnly 
inveſted with the dignity * of grand maſter of the 
ordnance, and took the uſual oath for it. This was 
the fourth great office with which 1 was then ho- 
noured; the annual produce of it was twenty four 
thouſand livres. I thought myſelf obliged, in gra- 
titude to his majeſty tor this laſt inſtance of his 
bounty, to give all my cares to the artillery. I 
viſited the arſenal, where every thing ſeemed to me 
in ſuch a miſerable condition, that I reſolved to 
take up my reſidence there, that I might apply my- 
ſelf wholly towards its re-eſtabliſhment, although 
this caſtle was then very ill built, and deſtitute of 
every conveniency. 


* The king declared it an of- © the importance of the thing it- 
fice of the crown, and that in fa- © ſelf and his own good ſenſe 
vour of M. de Sully, Brantome, © would have it ſo. Witneſs what 
in the place where he gives us the © he performed in the laſt war 
liſt of the grand maſters ef the ** with Savoy, where, in a ſhort 
ordnance, ſpeaks thus, Since M. time, he gave proof of very 
„de Roſny has had this charge of quick diſpatch and diligence, by 


* grand maſter, who undoubtedly 
* does the place ſo much honour, 
the arſenal is in very good or- 
der, owing to his great capacity 


and application, eſpecially as * 


©© being ſooner in the field than 
« he was expected.“ Vies des 
hommes illuſtres, art. M. Roſry, 
tom. I. p. 227, 228. 
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The affairs of the artillery were ſtill worſe. I 


wyw began by a reform of the officers of this body, 


who, not having the ſlighteſt notion of their trade, 
were, in fact, only the ſervants of the officers of 
the court of juſtice. I caſhiered about five hundred 
of them at one ſtroke. I conferred next with the 
commiſſaries for ſaltpetre, and agreed with them 
for a conſiderable proviſion of powder, which I 
ſhewed to the king. I treated likewiſe with the 
maſters of great iron-works, for iron to make car- 
riages and bombs ; with foreign merchants for the 
metal ; and with cart-wrights and carpenters, for the 
wood-work neceſſary for the deſigns I had formed, 
His majeſty came to viſit his arſenal himſelf, fif- 
teen days after I was ſettled there; and theſe vifits 
became afterwards one of his chief amuſements : 
he took pleaſure in ſeeing all the preparations that 
were making there, and the extreme diligence with 
which I applied myſelf to them. 

That diligence indeed was no more than neceſ- 
fary in the preſent poſture of affairs in Savoy, the 
detail of which, and that of the war they produced, 
will make up the ſubject of theſe Memoirs for all 
the following year. It was at the end of this, that 
the duke of Savoy left his own dominions to come 
into France with thoſe intentions I have already men- 
tioned, but they were too well known to produce 
the effects he had promiſed himſelf from his arti- 
fices. The reflections which the paſt conduct of 
this prince, together with that of his agents, and 
a knowledge of his character gave riſe to, were far 
from being favourable to him. There was like- 
wiie ſomething ſtill more poſitive againſt him: Leſ- 
diguieres had ſent advice to his majeſty, that the 
duke was fortifying his caſtles and towns with great 
care, eſpecially thoſe of Breſſe, and furniſhing them 
with ammunition and proviſions. It was known, 
by means of the count de Carces and the fieur du 
Paſſage, that he had ſtrongly ſolicited the court of 
Madrid, and preſſed the pope, to procure a ſecond 
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reference of the affair ; repreſenting to him, that it 1599. 
was the intereſt of all Italy not to ſuffer that his 


moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould poſſeſs any thing be- 
yond the Alps. The French reſidents at Florence 


ſent advice, that the duke s purpoſe, by coming in- 


to France, was to circumvent the king; who, on 
his ſi e, was perſuaded, that it was M. de Savoy 
himſclf who would be the dupe, not only of him, 
but of the king of Spain and other princes of Italy; 
for theſe laſt were at no pains to conceal their diſlike 
oi the duke of Savoy's ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit : 
and the king of Spain had not forgot the public 
complaints he made, ti-at while they gave the Low 
Countries and Franche Compte, of more value than 
the two Caſti es and Portugal, as a portion for one 
of their infantas, the other, whom he had married, 
had nothing but a crucifix and an image of the 
Virgin Mary. Many other indecent fallies of the 
like nature, followed by reciprocal complaints, had 
abſolutely ruined their former good correſpondence. 

The event proved the juſtneſs of thoſe obſerva- 
tions which the letter the king ſhewed me from Leſ- 
diguieres occaſioned ; but in public he ſhewed no 
re:entment at what he had learned of the duke's 
proceedings ; he even ordered me to ſpare no ex- 
pence to give him, at Lyons, ſuch a reception as is 
due to foreign ſovereigns. This prince, I believe, 
had no cauſe to complain of me upon this account : 
but meſſieurs the counts of Saint- John * did not 
act in the ſame manner; they denied him certain 
honours which the dukes of Savoy claimed in the 
aſſembly of canons as counts of Villars. It was 
at Fountainebleau and at Paris where the ſhew was 


It was by order of the king, houſe of Savoy having ſince that 
according to F. Matthieu vol. II. time loſt poſſeſſion of the earldom 
b. ii, p. 323. that the canons of of Villars. This ceremony con- 


Lyons refuſed the duke of Savoy 
the place of honorary canon in their 
cathedral, which they had granted 
to the former duke his father, and 
that for a very obyious reaſon, the 


fiſted in preſenting ſome ſacred veſt- 
ments to the duke at the entrance 
of the cloyſter, and giving him 
rank in the church among the ca- 
nons. 


moſt 
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-1599. moſt magnificent. The + duke of Savoy, on his 
E= part, appeared with ſplendor ſuitable to his rank. 
Three days after his arrival at Paris, the king, 
who was deſirous of ſhewing him the new regula- 
tions in the arſenal, ſent me notice that he would 
come and ſup there with the duke and chief lords 
and ladies of his court. The duke of Savoy came 
| ſo long before, that I could not impute ſuch extra- 
ordinary haſte to mere accident. He deſired to ſce 
the magazines; which was not what I wanted; I 
was aſhamed of the poverty of the old magazin es, 
and therefore carried him into the new work-hou.rs, 
Twenty cannons lately caſt, and as many more in 
a readineſs for it, forty completely mounted, and 
ſeveral other works which he ſaw carrying on with 
great diligence, ſurpriſed him ſo much, that he couid 
not help aſking me what I meant by all theie pre- 
parations ? Sir, replied I, ſmiling, to take Mont- 
melian. The duke, without giving any indicati-ns 
that this reply had a little diſconcerted him, aſked 
with an air of gaicty and freedom, if I had ever 
been there; and upon my anſwering him in the ne- 
gative, Truly, I thought ſo, ſaid he, or you 
„ would not have talked of taking it; Montme- 
lian is impregnable.“ I anſwered in the ſame 
tone, that I would not adviſe him to oblige the king 
to make the attempt, becauſe I was very certain 
Montmelian would, in that caſe, loſe the title of 
impregnable. | 
Theſe words gave our converſation immediately 
a very ſerious turn. The duke of Savoy taking 
occaſion to mention the affairs which brought him 
into France, had already, in a polite manner, be- 
gun to make me ſenſible that he knew I was not in 
his intereſt, when we were interrupted by the arrival 
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+ Notwithſtanding this magni- his demand, © I have delivered 
ficent reception, the duke of Sa- © my meſſage, ſays he, and may 
voy, after the firſt conference he now go whenever Iwill.“ Mat- 
had with Henry IV, became ſenſi- thieu ſur le Voyage de ce prince en 
ble that he was not likely to obtain France, tom, II. liv. ii. 
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of his majeſty: and afterwards nothing was thought 1600. 


of but pleaſure. 
miſſioners were named ſor examining the occaſion 
of the conteſt: the conſtable, the chancellor, ma- 
rechal Biron, Meiſſe, Villeroi, and myſelf, were 
appointed for the king; and for the duke of Savoy, 
Belly his chancellor, the marquiſs de Lullin, the 
ſieurs de Jacob, the count de Morette, the cheva- 
lier de Brẽtons, and des Allymes. | 
The duke of Savoy had already brought over the 
greater part of our commiſſioners to his intereſts : 
he gained them completely .at laſt, by the liberal 
gifts which he beſtowed both on them and the whole 
court * at the new year. But I was the perſon that 
gave him moſt trouble ; for every time, when the 


queſtion was debated amongſt the commiſſioners, I 1 


conſtantly held firm to this determination, either that 
a reſtitution ſhould be made to his majeſty of the 
marquiſate of Saluces, or that Breſſe, and all the 
border of the Rhone from Geneva to Lyons, ſhould 
be given him in exchange. But for the apparent 
incivility of ſuch a proceeding, they would have ſo- 
licited my excluſion from their meetings : therefoie 
they had again recourſe to an attempt to gain me, 
which they reſolved to do at any price whatſoever. 

On the 5th of January, des Allymes + came to 
make me the uſual compliments, in the name of 


The duke ſent the king two 
large baſons and two cryſtal vaſes, 
as a new-year's gift. In return 
of which, the king gave the duke 
* a crotchet of diamonds, where, 
« among others, was one with his 
« majeſty's picture : it was a very 
fine piece, and the duke had a 

great value for it: he made pre- 
« ſents to all who came to compli- 
ment him.“ Chronologie Sep- 
ten, ann. 1600. It was ſaid that 
he had gained over the ducheſs of 
Beaufort to his intereſt. So that if 
this lady had not died, it is proba- 
ble the reſtitution of Saluces might 
have been diſpenſed with, The 


duke of Savoy playing at primero 
with Henry, on a bett of 40c0 
piſtoles, the king neglected his 
play, ſuppoſing that he had alrea- 
dy won the game : but the duke, 
who had it in his own hand, con- 
tented himſelf with ſhewing the 
cards to the dukes of Guiſe and 
D' Aubignẽ, who were preſent, and 
then ſhuffled them together, It is 
D' Aubignè that relates this circum» 
ſtance of the duke's generoſity or 


policy. 

+ Ren& de Lucinge des Allymes, 
ambaſſador from Savoy to the cout 
of France, 


his 


However, the ſame night com- 
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1600. his highneſs: he intreated me, with great polite- 
nes, to attend to his maſter's reaſons ; that is, in 


plain terms, to approve of them; for at the ſame 
time that he made me this requeſt, he preſented me 
with his highneſs's picture, in a box enriched with 


diamonds of fittcen or twenty thouſand crowns va- 


lue. To aſſiſt me in making a compoſition with 
my conſcience, he told me, that this picture came 
from a daughter of France; and while he per- 
ceived me buſy in admiring the brilliants, added, 
that it was given me by a prince whoſe attachment 
to the king was equal to his friendſhip for me. I 
ſtill kept the picture in my hand, and aſked Des 
Allymes what were the propoſals he had to make 
me ? He, who thought the decifive moment was 
now- come, immediately diſplayed his whole ſtock 
of eloquence; and for want of good reaſons, en- 
deavoured to prove the advantage that was to be 
gained by the pretended rupture of his maſter with 
Spain, who offered to aſſiſt the king in conquering 
Naples, Milan, and the empire itſelf. All this 
coſt him nothing; and to hear him, one would have 
thought that he had been able to diſpoſe abſolutely 
of theſe dominions ; for which he added, that he 
did not doubt but the king would yield willingly to 
the duke a paltry marquiſate. 

I could keep filence no longer. I told Des Al- 
lymes, that if the king demanded the marquiſate 
of Saluces to be reſtored to him, it was not on ac- 
count of its value, ſince that was very inconſidera- 
ble; but that he could not in honour ſuffer the 
crown to be diſmembered of one of its antient'do- 
mains, and which had been uſurped at a time when 
the duke of Savoy, having received the higheſt 
obligations from Henry III. at his return from Po- 
land, ought in gratitude to have abſtained from it. 
I thanked the deputy for his obliging expreſſions in 
my favour; and to pay his compliments with others, 
aſſured him, that when the duke of Savoy had 
made an abſolute reſtitution of Saluces, I would 
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not forget to uſe my intereſt with his majeſty, to 1600. 


age 
be duke which he had offered to the king, and 
which would be much more convenient for * than 


his majeſty. Saying this, I opened the box, and 


after praiſing the workmanſhip and the materials, 


I told Des Allymes, that the great value of the 
preſent was the only reaſon which hindered me from 
accepting it ; but that if he would allow me to re- 
turn the box and the diamonds, I would keep the 
picture with great pleaſure, in remembrance of a 
prince ſo obliging. Accordingly, I ſeparated the 
box and diamonds from the picture; when Des Al- 
lymes telling me, that it did not belong to him to 
make any alterations in his maſter's preſents, I in- 


treated him to take back all together, and he left me 


in deſpair of ever being able to engage me in his 
maſter's intereſt, and appeared but little ſatisfied 
with my behaviour. 

All that remained now to be done was to exclude 
me from their meetings. Upon his majeſty's refuſ- 
ing to gratify them in this requeſt, the duke of 
Savoy took it in his head to deſire, that the patri- 
arch * of Conſtantinople might aſſiſt at theſe meet- 
ings in the name of the pope ; which the king a- 
greed to, not thinking of the artifice concealed un- 
der this propoſition. The next day, the king hav- 
ing an inclination to play at tennis, appointed the 
aſſembly to be kept at the conſtable's houſe, be- 
cauſe he could conveniently make his party when he 
went from thence, after he had ſeen the conference 
begun : but before he left us, he exorted all the 
commiſſioners to have a ſtrict regard to Juſtice z 
and whiſpering me in particular, Take care of 
every thing, ſaid he, and do not ſuffer them to 
« impoſe upon you.” 

Upon the king's departure, I found, that inſtead 
of taking their ſeats, they divided into parties, two 

* Father Bonaventure de Calatagirone, general of the Cordeliers, and 


the pope's nuncio. 2 


him to procure thoſe opulent kingdoms fo 
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and three together, and the nuncio ſometimes con- 
ferring with one ſet, ſometimes with another, not 
ſuffering the buſineſs to be entered upon regularly; 
and, above all, carefully avoiding to fay any thing 
to me. At length Bellievre told me, that the good 
patriarch could not ſubdue his ſcruples about con- 
verſing with an huguenot; and intreated me, in 
the name of the aſſembly, to abſent myſelf, ſince 
nothing could be done while I was preſent. I in- 
ſtantly comprehended the cauſe of this behaviour; 
and bowing profoundly low, withdrew, intending 
to go and give the king an account of what had 
paſſed. I met him in the gallery, where he had 
ſtopped to ſpeak to Bcllengreville : he aſked me, 
with ſome ſurprize, if all was over already? and 
upon my acquainting him with the truth of the mats- 
ter, he fell into a great rage, and ordered me to re- 
turn to the commiſſioners, and tell them, that if 
there was any perſon amongſt them to whom my 
preſence was diſpleaſing, it was his buſineſs to with- 


draw, not mine. I diſturbed a little the joy of the 


aſſembly, by repeating this new order of the king's. 
The meaſures they took were, to waſte the hours 
in ſeeking for expedients, till dinner-time ap- 
proached ; and then they deferred entering upon the 
queſtion till the afternoon. But notwithſtanding all 
their endeavours with his majeſty; I continued ftill 
in the number of the commiſſioners, and the nun- 
cio was obliged to vanquiſh his reluctance. 
Bretons and Roncas turned themſelves on every 
ſide, to avoid yielding to a reſtitution of the mar- 
quiſate ; they offered to do homage for it to his 
majeſty, and it that was not ſufficient, to hold 
Breſſe upon the ſame conditions. I eafily rendered 
all thele propoſals ine ffectual, and got it unani- 
mouſly declared, to give the duke of Savoy this al- 
ternative, either to reſign Saluces to the king, or, 
in its place, the county of Breſſe as far as the river 
of Dain, the Vicarſhip of Barce onette, the valley of 
Sture, that of Perouſe, and Pignerol; in which ou 
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all the towns and fortreſſes taken on both ſides were 
to be reſtored “. 

The duke of Savoy expected a quite different 
conduct from the commiſſioners; but the truth is, 
they durſt not openly oppoſe a determination which 
they knew to be the king's : all the reſource they 
had left was, to join with the courtiers in ſupport- 
ing the intereſts of the duke of Savoy ; and were 
continually repreſenting to the king, that he ought 
not to act too rigorouſly with a prince, whoſe al- 
liance he might purchaſe at a very inconſiderable 
price, and would be much more advantageous than 
a fief of no value, and which would be very diffi- 
cult to preſerve. The alternative they offered the 
duke of Savoy afforded them a pretence for granting 
him fix months to come to a reſolution : he de- 
ſired eighteen ; and I maintained, there was no ne- 
ceſlity for any delay. I went to his majeſty to ac- 
quaint him with this reſolution, which was taken in 
ſpite of me, and repreſented to him the great in- 
conveniency of giving the duke of Savoy ſo long a 
time to renew his correſpondences, and to prepare 
for war. Henry, prejudiced by the diſcourſe of 
the courtiers on the neceſſity of granting a delay to 
the duke of Savoy, aſked me how it was poſſible to 
do otherwiſe ? * By granting the duke of Savoy, 
„ ſaid I, an honourable eſcort of fifteen thouſand 
foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty cannon, 
e to conduct him to Montmelian, or what other 
place he ſhall chuſe to go to, and there oblige 
him to explain himſelf upon the alternative that 
has been propoſed to him.” The king did not 
approve of my advice ; his word was given to the 


A kind of agreement was con- of Savoy ſhould be ſeized, and by 
cluded upon this plan between the that means obliged to perform his 
commiſſaries, which it was much part of the articles. But this pro- 
ſuſpected the duke of Savoy would poſal was rejected by the king. 
not obſerve, becauſe of the delays See the particulars of the negotia- 
he deſired: whereupon, as Le- tion, and of the duke's reſidence 
Crain relates it, a certain perſon at Paris, in M, de Thou, and Le 
Propoſed to Henry, that the duke Septernaire, an, 1599, 1600, 
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1600. contrary : I was truly grieved at it; for I have been 
Mays firmly perſuaded, that, but for this compli- 


ance, his majeſty might have avoided a war, and 
have received complete ſatisfaction. All I could ob- 
tain was, that three months ſhould be taken from 
the ſix that had been agreed upon. 

The duke of Savoy, finding that his majeſty, 
who was weary of the continual ſolicitations he had 
on this ſubject, would no longer anſwer otherwiſe 
than in theſe few words, I am reſolved to have my 
marquiſate, ſet out a little time after for Chambery, 
where, till the expiration of the time prefcribed, 
which was in the month of June, he employed him- 
felf in preparations for his defence. He would 
have had no occaſion for them, if the plot of a wo- 
man, named Nicok Mignon, had fucceeded. She 
had undertaken to poiſon the king *, and thought 
to have engaged the count of Soiſſons, who, on all 
occaſions, made known his diſcontent, in her de- 
fign ; but he conceived ſo great an horror at it, that 
he difcovered her immediately: - ſhe confeſſed her 
crime, and was burnt. 

Nothing remarkable happened during theſe three 
months, except the diſpute between meſſieurs Du 
Perron and Du Pleſſis. Towards the latter end of 
the laſt year, appeared a book + of Du Pleſſis upon 


* By procuring her huſband to 
be admitted into the number of the 
king's cooks, by the intereſt of the 
count de Soiſſons, ſteward of the 
houſhold. She wgs well known to 
all the princes of the blood, and to 
Henry himſelf, at St. Denis, where 
ſhe kept one of the principal inns 
during the war. The count of 
Soiſſons, to whom ſhe had hinted, 
that it woutd be his own fault if 
he was not one of the greateſt 
princes in the world, fuſpecting 
that this woman had ſore bad de- 
fign, cauſed Lomenie to conceal 
himſelf in a cloſet, which gave him 


an opportunity of diſcovering what 


means ſhe intended to uſe, She 
was accuſed of praQtifing ſorcery, 
but was only a profligate woman, 
and ſomewhat diſordered in her 
ſenſes. Chronologie Septennaire, 
anno 1600, 

+ This book is intitted, Inſtruc · 
tions de la ſainte euchariſtie, and 
attacks the maſs by pretended ar- 
guments drawn from the fathers, 
As ſoon as it appeared in public, 
many catholic divines exclaimed a- 
gainſt the falſhoud of a great num- 
ber of the quotations it contained, 
This obliged Du Pleſſis to offer 2 
kind of challenge, which thoſe doc- 
tors prevailed upon the biſhop of 


the 
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the euchariſt, which was looked upon, by the pro- 1600. 
teſtant party, to be a maſter- piece, and which I yw 
ſent immediately to the biſhop of Evreux, who was 
at his dioceſe : the difference of religion had never 
been able to deſtroy that friendſhip and gratitude 


Evreux to accept. After ſeveral 
letters and ſteps taken on both ſides 
to ſettle the method in which they 
were to proceed, and in which it 
appears that Du Pleſſis repented 
more than once of having gone ſo 
far ; the king determined that there 
ſhould be a public difpute between 
the two antagoniſts, wherein fifty 
of theſe patſages were to be made 
good every day, till all the five 
hundred and fifty were gone 
through, which M. Du Perron had 
excepted againſt. They met in 
the council-chamber at Fountaine- 
bleau, in the preſence of the king 
and commiſſaries appointed by him: 
thoſe for the catholics were the 
preſident De Thou, the advocate 
Pithou, and the fieur Martin, read- 
er and phyſician to his majeſty ; 
for the calviniſts, Freſne-Canaye, 
and Caſaubon. They met on 
Thurſday the 4th of May, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, Of ſixty 
one paſſages which Du Perron ſent 
to his antagoniſt, the latter was on- 
ly prepared on nineteen of them, 
which he had ſelected from all the 
reſt : as to theſe, ſaid he to the 
king, I will loſe my reputation or 
life, if one of them be found falſe. 
However, he was convicted of an 
unfair repreſentation in all thoſe 
that were examined: and they 
could only go through nine of 
them : the chancellor then declared 
the opinions of all preſent, upon 
theſe nine articles ſeverally, that in 
the firſt, which was from Scotus, 
and the ſecond from Durandus, Du 
Pleſſis had taken the objection for 
the anſwer ; in the third and fourth 
ſrom St. Chryſoſtom, and the fifth 
ſrom jerom, that he had omitted 
ſome of the moſt material words; 
in the fixth, that it was no where 
to be found in St. Cyril; on the 
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ſeventh, which was taken from the 
Code, that it was indeed from Cri- 
nitus, but that Crinitus had falſi- 
fied the text : as to the eighth, 
which included two propoſitions 
from St. Bernard, that Du Pleſſis 
ought to have ſeparated them, or 
at leaſt to have put an &c. between: 
with regard to the ninth from The- 
odoret, that it was mutilated, and 
that the word idols was taken for 
images. This was the only confes 
rence, that was held. Du Pleſſis 
Mornay, being ſeized with an in- 
diſpoſition next day, went to Sau- 
mur ſome days after, without tik- 
ing leave of the king. Freſne-Ca- 
naye, one of the commiſſioners, and- 
Saint Marie du Mont, another emi- 
nent proteſtant, were ſoon after 
this diſpute, in which Henry him- 
ſelf ſometimes ſpoke, converted to 
the catholic faith, Du Pleſſis pre- 
tended to prove, by the authority 
of St. Cyril, that it was not a cuſ- 
tom among the primitive chriſtians 
to adore the croſs, and yet he al- 
ledged the reproach which the em- 
peror Julian throws on them upon 
this very account. It is not very 
& likely,” returned the king, that 
% Julian the apoſtate would have 
« reproached the chriſtians for a- 
« doring the croſs, if they had 
«© not actually dne ſo ; otherwiſe 
* he would have expoſed himſelf 
© to be laughed at.” It was the 
king likewiſe who ſaid, that at leaſt 
an Ec. ought to have been put in 
the paſſage from St, Bernard. 

A catholic having obſerved to a 
calviniſt, that Du Perron had al- 
ready gained ſeveral paſſages of Du 
Pleſſis, No matter, anſwered the- 
proteſtant, provided that of Sau- 
mur be ſtill left to him. Matthieu, 
ib. This fact, which is told in the 
ſame manner in ſeyeral polemical 
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1600. which this prelate had always for me, nor that af. 
A fection and reverence, which I had ever preſerved 


for his merit, his abilities, and even for his quality 
of bcing my biſhop : rhe letters we wrote to each 
other were always in this ſtrain. I was greatly ſur- 
priſed to read in that he wrote to me on account of 
the book I had ſent him, that the errors and falſ- 
hoods it contained were ſo numerous, and followed 
one another fo cloſe, that the whole book was juſt 


ly cenſurable. · Not that I would accuſe monſieur 


* Du Pleſſis of infincerity,” added the biſhop of 
Evreux. with equal moderation in his adverſary's 
regard as politeneſs in mine, but I am ſorry for 
his misfortune in having given credit to the con- 
« fuſed collections of compilers, who have greatly 
t deceived him.” The remainder of his letter con- 
tained only compliments upon my late preferment 
to the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance, and 
aſſurances of the pleaſure it would give him © to 
« ſee me,” he ſaid, © who commanded the cannons 
e of France, obey the canons of the church.“ 

I never had ſo good an opinion of Du Pleſſis as 
the reſt of the party had, who were all prejudiced 
in his favour; and I would not have choſen to have 


been ſecurity for the exactneſs of thoſe large vo- 


lumes, which he ſent into the world in fo quick a 
ſucceſſion, for that on the euchariſt had been pre- 
ceded by a treatiſe upon the church. To write well, 
and upon theſe ſubjects eſpecially, long reflexion is 
neceſſary. This I told the biſhop of Evreux in my 


anſwer, but at the fame time I obſerved to him, 


that I could not believe Du Pleſſis's book was, as he 
ſad, a ſerics of errors. I told Du Perron, at the 


Z 


treatiſes, is generally atteſted by 
all our good hiſtorians, and even 
thoſe who treat the proteſtants 
moſt favourably, M. De Thou, 
liv. cxxiii.p. 843, who was him- 
ſcif one of the commiſſaries, Mat- 
thicu, ibid. Chron. Sept. p. 123, 
Sc. Suppl, av Journal d' Henty IV. 


tom. II. p. $1, &c. Vol. 8778, de 
la Bibliot, du Roi, Le Grain, and 
ſeveral others, who give us a re- 
lation of the whole. diſpute ; ſo. 
conſequently no credit is to be gi- 
ven to the manner in which it is 
related in La Vie Du Pleſſis, liv. ts 
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ſame time, that this would be the ſubjeR of a great 1600. 
difpute between them, for Du Pleſſis would not 


ſutier his accuſations to paſs unanſwered ; this was 
all the ſerious part of my letter, the reſt of it was 
flled with compliment, praiſes, and an invitation 
to viſit my new dwelling, which do not deſerve to 
be redeatedꝰ . 

What I had foreſeen happened. However, I had 
expected only a private not a public diſpute. 1 
would have interpoſed the king's authority, to have 
hindered the two champions from proceding ſo far, 
but Du Pleſſis was the moſt difficult + to be per- 
ſuaded, and pei ſiſted in his reſolution to meaſure 
his weapons with thoſe of the biſhop of Evreux. 
Every one knows how the diſpute was terminated. 
Du Pleſſis's defence was weak, and ended in his diſ- 
grace. The king, who would honour this challenge 
with his preſence, gave. a thouſand praiſes to the wit 
and learning of Monſieur d'Evreux. © What do 
you think of your pope ? ” ſaid Henry to me, 
during the debate (for Du Pleſſis was with the pro- 
teſtants what the pope is amongſt the catholics :) 1 
« think, fire,” replied I, © that he is more a pope 
« than your majeſty imagines, for, at this moment, 
he gives the cardinal's hat to monſieur d*Evreux. 
« Tf our religion has not a better foundation than 
© his legs and arms croſſed, I would quit it this 
“ inſtant.” 


It was upon this occaſion, that his majeſty, in a 


letter to theduke of Epernon, told him, that the dio- 
ceſe of Evreux had vanquiſhed that of Saumur; that 
this was one of the greateſt advantages, which for a 
long time, had been obtained for the church of God; 
and that ſuch a procetding would draw more pro- 
teſtants to the true church, than a courſe of vio- 
lence for fifty years. This letter, the turn of which 

* See thoſe letters in the origi- you would ſuffer me to doſo: don't 
nal, tom. II. part. 1, p. 52. you meddle with it, for you have 

7 Sir, ſaid Du Pleſſis to M. de not reared it. Matthieu, tom. II. 


Roſny, my book is my own child, liv. ii. p. 340. 
Which 1 will defend, and I intreat 
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1600. was no leſs ſingular than the choice Henry made of 
wya the duke of Epernon to addrefs it to, made as much 


noiſe as the diſpute itſelf, when it became public, 
which could not fail of happening when it was in 
ſuch hands. Some ſaid that the king wrote it to 
deſtroy the ſuſpicions of his not being a ſincere ca- 
tholic, which, notwithſtanding his converſion, pre- 
vailed during his whole life, and gave room to the 
Jeſuits to mention him diſadvantageouſly in their 
letters to Rome : others imagined that this letter 
had a meaning which was not at firſt perceived, 
and maintained, that the king had a view in it to 
perſuade either Spain or the proteſtants, that all 
efforts to induce the council of France to take vio- 
lent and ſanguinary methods with them would be 
uſeleſs. | 

Te fix months that had been given to the duke 


of Savoy were now expired, yet he had taken no 


care to ſatisfy his engagement. His majeſty be- 
gan to think he ſhould obtain nothing but by force; 
but, beſides the perſuaſions of his courtiers, who 
all ſeemed to have fold their voices to the duke of 
Savoy, this prince was then retarded by an obſta- 
cle far more powerful, his fondneſs for his new miſ- 
treſs, to whom he had given the title of marchioneſs 
of Verneuil. He was no longer able to think of a 
ſeparation, and (it is with ſome confuſion that I 


mention it) after I had, by repeated importunities, 


prevailed upon him to take the rout to Lyons, he 
deliberated whether he ſhould not carry her with 
him, to which he was farther incited by the flatterers | 
about him *. She was now with child ; and, hav- 
ing the promiſe of marriage in her poſſeſſion, the 
affair became of great conſequence to Henry. Pro- 
vidence once more interpoſed in his favour. Ma- 


She came to meet him at St. after which, this prince carried his 
Andre de la Coſte. Baſſompierre, miſtreſs to Grenoble, where he 
who was with Henry, ſays, that continued with her ſeven or eight 
the lovers quarrelled at their firſt days, and afterwards to Cham- 


meeting, but were ſoon reconciled ; bery, tom, I. p. 36, &c. 


dam 
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dam de Verneuil was fo frightened by the thunder 
during a ſtorm, that ſhe was delivered of a dead 
child. The king was informed of this accident at 
Moulins, whither he had advanced, and from 
whence he ſent many a melancholy look to the place 
where he had left his miſtreſs; bur, reſtored to him- 
ſelf by his own reflexions, he continued his rout to 
Lyons, where his troops had orders to join him. 

[ intended to follow, as ſorn as J had ſettled all 
affairs relating to the government, and taken proper 
meaſures to ſecure the neceſſary ſupplies for the war, 
which I did not delay till the moment of execution. 
I had written to the receivers-general, that, accord- 
ing to the king's order, they were no longer to pay 
any bills drawn upon them, except thoſe which were 
for the ſupport of the frontier garriſons and the pay- 
ment of the troops, becauſe all others would be im- 
mediately diſcharged at the treaſury, to which I or- 
dered all their money to be carried directly. I 
likewiſe forbad thoſe that paid rents, to diſcharge 
any bills without a new order, to keep them from 
paying, as they were accuſtomed, ſuch notes as had 

n revoked or created without money. I raiſed 
ſome militia which I choſe rather to incorporate in 
the old corps, than to compoſe new regiments of. 
I applied myſelf more particularly to the affairs of 


the ordnance. I ſent orders to the lieutenants of 


the ordnance of Lyonnois and Davphine, and to 
the commiſſioners of thac of Burgandy, Provence, 
and Languedoc, to collect all their beſt pieces, and 
to make a great number of carriages for cannon 
and balls in proportion, and fend them all with the 
powder and other ammunition to Lyons and Greno- 
ble: and fearing, leſt my orders ſhould nor be punc- 
tually executed, I went myſelf to Lyons, and re- 
turned in three days. | 

I gave the like orders in all the other provinces, 
and brought carriers to Paris, whom I obliged to 
enter into an engagement before a notary, to carry, 
in fifteen days, three millions three hundred thou- 
R 4 ſand 
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1600. ſand weight to Lyons, without explaining to them 
WV what kind of merchandiſe it was. They were great- 


ly aſtoniſhed when they found their loading was 
twenty cannons, ſix thouland balls, and other thin 
beionging to the ordnance not very portable. They 
alledged, that ſuch heavy pieces could not be com- 
prehended in goods of carriage; but having threat- 
ened to ſeize their carts and horſes, and they not 
being willing to loſe the expences they had been al- 
ready at, reſolved to do what was required of them: 
and I had the ſatisfaction to ſce all this luggage arrive 
fafely in ſixteen days at Lyons; whereas, by the 
ordinary methods, it could not be done in leſs than 
two or'three months, and at an infinite expence. 
It was always doubted whether the king would 


ſeriouſly renew the war, till his majeſty was ſeen to 


take his rout to the Alps. The chancellor Bel- 
lievie, who had perſiſted in his endeavours to diſ- 


ſuade him from it, finding my advice prevailed, 


came to me with an intention to make me approve, 


if poſſible, of the reaſons he had againſt it. I did 


not regard him as one of thoſe perſons with whom 
to enter into an explanation would have been uſe- 
leſs. - His ſincerity appeared in the manner in which 
he ſpoke to me, and the reflexions with which his 
mind feemed to me to be agitated : the condition 
France was in, for which a war of any kind what- 
ever could not but be fatal: the King's honour, 
which was engaged to maintain a work fo ſolid as 
that of the peace of Vervins: the repreach of the 
infraction of that peace to which he expoſed him- 


ſelf: the fear of bringing all the duke of Savoy's 


allies upon him, to oppoſe whom he had an army 
ſufficiently provided with artillery indeed, but con- 
ſiſting only of ſix or ſeven thouſand foot, and 
twelve or fifteen hundred horſe, and (for fo Bel- 
lievre im:gined) deſtitute of all neceſſary. provi- 
ſions. This was the ſum of the chancellor's ob- 


jections. 


I 
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do not think that, in any paſſage of theſe Me- 1600. 
moirs, or in the conduct of my whole life, eſpe- yu 


cia ly ſince I have been called to the government of 
public affairs, there is any thing that can lay me 
under the neceſſity of juſtifying myſelf with re- 
gard to too great a propenſity for war. Should it 
appear to any one that, on this occaſion, I acted in 
contradiction to my own maxims, I anſwer, that, in 
reality, no max m, however general it may be, can 
ſuit all caſes; and ſuppoſing war to be (as I really 
belicve it is) an evil at all times, it is alſo certain 
that it is often a neceſſary and even an indiſpenſa- 
ble evil, when by that only th ſe claims can be ſup- 
ported, W ich it would be a baſeneſs to renounce ; 
ſince it muſt be likewiſe confeſſed, that generoſity 
and mildneſs, two qualities abſolutely neceſſary in 
ſovereigns, yet when employed againſt the common 
rules of prudence, degenerate into weakneſs, and 
are looked upon as inſtances of bad conduct. 

To this general reply I added the particular rea- 


ſons for the preſent war. I ſhewed the chancellor, 


that he ſuffered himſelf to be unſeaſonably alarmed : 
the king of Spain was the only formidable ally, 
whom it might be apprehended would join the duke 
of Savoy ; but it was to be conſidered, that the 
reigning king of Spain was a young man, without 
experience or abilities for war, ſufficiently employed 
in reducing his own ſubjects, and wholly guided by 
a miniſter as little inclined to war as himſelt, by the 
natural turn of his diſpoſition, and a deſire of keep- 
ing in his own hands the money which muſt be con- 
ſumed by a war; and laſtly, that he bore no good- 
will to the duke of Savoy, and was convinced, as 
well as all Europe, that the king demanded only a 
reſtitution of what belonged to him : that this war 
would appear a mere difference between the king and 
the duke of Savoy, or rather an effect of the intox- 
ication of the latter, occaſioned by. an ill- grounded 
preſumption, and the intrigues carried on in his fa- 
your in the council of France: and this preſup- 


poled, 
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1600. poſed, the ſucceſs of the war depended upon its be- 
ug purſued with expedition. I maintained to the 


chancellor, that, with four thouſand men this year, 
the king would gain greater advantages, than with 
thirty thouſand the next: but I did not neglect to 
prove to him, that his majeſty was not ſo unprovid- 
ed as he imagined, at leaſt, that he ſhould not want 
for two things, which, in the offices I held, it de- 
pended upon me to furniſh him with, that is, mo- 
ney and artillery. Bellievre was fo far from being 
convinced by my arguments, that he left me with 
chagrin : the event will ſhew who had the beſt rea- 
ſons on his ſide. 

The duke of Savoy ſceing that, contrary to his 
expectation, a French * army was ready to fall upon 
him, had recourſe to his uſual artifices, to prevent, 
at leaſt, any act of hoſtility before the winter was 
begun. He ſent deputy after deputy to his majeſty 
at Lyons; ſometimes he appeared willing to per- 
form the agreements, ſometimes he eluded them by 
ſpecious reaſons, and at other times, he propoſed 
advantageous projects for his majeſty, and conti- 
nued to impoſe upon this prince ſo completely, that 
Henry, believing he ſhould be under no neceſſity to 
go farther than Lyons, ſtaid there much longer than 
he ought to have done. While I continued with 
Henry in this city, I guarded him againſt the ſub- 
tilties of the duke of Savoy ; but, as ſoon as I left 
him to return to Paris, to haſten, as I have faid, 
the preparations for war, the king was ſo effectually 
deceived by the duke's pretended ſincerity, that he 
wrote to me to ſuſpend my cares, for every thing 
was ſcttled in an amicable manner. | 

In effect, the duke of Savoy had agreed to all that 
was demanded of him, but this was a mere verbal 
agreement, and propoſed that hoſtages ſhould be gi- 


He was encouraged, it is ſaid, no king in France: a thing that 
by certain idle predictions of aſtro- proved very true, ſays Perefixe, for 
logers, who gave out that, in the at that time he was victorious in 
month of Auguſt, there would be the heart of Savoy, 
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ven on each fide ; a very proper management to de- 1600. 
hy the performance of his word, by the time that 


was neceſſarily taken up in naming thoſe hoſtapes, 
and ſending them to each other. I wrote to the 
king very freely my opinion of this pretended ac- 
commodation, and did not ſcruple to diſobey his 
orders, by forwarding the ammunition ®, and came 
in perſon to Montargis, from whence I ſent my bag- 
gage up the Loire, intending to ride poſt myſelf. 
Here it was that I received a letter from the king, 
which contained only theſe few words, ©* You have 
“ oueſſed truly: the duke of Savoy has deceived 


e us; come to me as ſoon as poſſible, and neglect 


© nothing that may be neceſſary to make him ſen- 
e fible of his perfidy.“ 

I was informed more particularly of all that had 
paſſed, by a letter from Villeroi. The king had 
ſent for Roncas, from whom he had received ſo lit- 
tle ſatisfaction in the explanation he demanded of 
him, that, reſolving to preſs him in ſuch a manner 
as to leave him no ſubterfuge to have recourſe to, 
the Savoyard deputy at length betrayed himſelf by 
his equivocations, which threw the king into ſo great 
a rage, that he would hear no more, and inſtantly 
took his rout towards Chambery ; and it was from 


this place that the abovementioned billet was dated, 


His majeſty imagined that this city would furrender 
at his approach, and that he ſhould not be at the 
trouble of inveſting it ; but in this he was miſtaken. 

This interval was employed by the king in ſo- 
Jiciting his marriage with the princeſs Mary of Me- 
dicis; and this negotiation, which was highly pleaſ- 
ing to the pope, was of ſervice to the king, in hin- 
dering his holineſs from taking any part in the at- 
fairs of Savoy. D'Alincourt, whom his majeſty 
had ſent to Rome on this occaſion, obtained all 


Matthieu, in the account which Sully, and in a great meaſure a- 
he gives of this expedition into Sa- ſcribes to him the honours of that 
voy, beſtows, in ſeveral places, campaign. Lom. II. liv, ii. p. 352» 
high encomiums on the duke of 361, 365, &, 1 
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1600. that he demanded: the marriage was concluded on, 
aud nothing now remained but to ſend ſome perſon 


to Florence, to ſolemnize it by proxy. Bellegarde 
earneſtly ſolicited for this honour ; but all he could 
obtain was to be the bearer of the procuration, 
which was given to the duke of Florence. 

While this ceremony was performing in Florence“, 
Henry thought it neceſſary to appear wholly taken 
up with balls, plays, and entertainments: however, 
that did not hinder him from laying out no leſs aſ- 
ſiduouſly the whole plan of the campaign; he or- 
dered Leſdiguieres to take an exact view of the 
caſtle of Montmelian; and upon his report, that 
with twenty pieces of cannon, and twenty thouſand 
diſcharges, it might be taken, he reſolved to attack 
it. He lkewiſe cauſed that of Bourg- en- Breſſe to 
be reconnoitred by Vienne and Caſtenet, who were 
with me; and it being their opinion that the place 
might be carried, it was reſolved to endeavour the 
taking of theſe two cities by petard, and in the 
ſame night; and in proper time beſiege the two ci- 
tadels in form. Marechal Biron, to whom his ma- 
jeſty committed this enterpriſe, gave the expedition 
of Montmelian to Crequy, and referved that of 
Bourg to himſelf. 

The king had, without knowing it, pitched upon 
him, amongſt all his general officers, who was the 
leaſt likely to give ſucceſs to the enterpriſe. Biron 
was at that time deeply engaged with the duke of 
Savoy. It is thought that his treaty might have 
been at leaſt rough drawn or ſketched out by this 
time. He ſent word to Bouvens, the governor of 
Bourg, to be upon his guard, and informed him of 
the night and the hour when it was deſigned to ſur- 
priſe him. All this was afterwards proved. But what 
is ſingular enough, this treachery did not hinder the 
taking of Bourg, and on the ſame night that it had 
been reſolved to attack it. 


® Soe the whole account of it in La Chronologie Septennaire, an, 1600. 
h Bouvens 
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Bouvens communicated the advice he had re- 1600. 
ceived to the garriſon and inhabitants of Bourg, wy 
. exhorted them to defend themſelves bravely, kind- 
led great fires, douldled, nay, trebled the corps-de- 
guard, and, in a word, took all poſſible precau- 
tions on the night that he expected to be attacked, 
even to the ſtanding centinel himſelf. Every one 
impatiently expected the hour mentioned in the bil- 
let, which in reality was to be that of the attack> 
However, it happened that marechal Biron, who 
was himſelf at the head of his troops, either to give 
the governor more time, or to render the enterpriſe 
impoſſible to be executed, or perhaps by mere chance, 
took a road ſo far about, that inſtead of midnight, 
it was break of day when he appeared before Bourg. 
He would then have perſuaded his officers to defer 
till another time an attempt which at ſuch an hour 
was very improper. But his opinion was ſo ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed by Saint- Angel, Chambaret, Louſtrange, 
Vienne, and particularly by Caſtenet, who had un- 
dertaken to fix the petard in open day, even though 
the baſtions ſhould be filled, and likewiſe by Boëſſe *, 
to whom his majeſty had promifed the government 
of it; that Biron, fearing left he ſhould incur the 
imputation of cowardiſe, and believing that the de- 
ſign would miſcarry, was obliged to conſent to it. 

The affair turned out quite otherwiſe.; the gar- 
riſon and the citizens having been upon the watch 
till two, three, and even four o'clock, were of opi- 
nion that the enterpriſe was blaſted, or that it was 
merely imaginary ; and when day appeared, went 
to breakfaſt, and to refreſh themſelves with ſleep ; 
leaving the care of guarding the walls to ſome cen- 
tinels, who being oppreſſed with fleep, acquitted 
themſelves very ill of their charge. Caſtenet, with 
three faithful men whom I had given him, advanced 
as far as the counterſcarp, with each a petard in his 
hand, followed by twelve men well armed, and of 


® Peter d' Eſcodaca de Byeie, 
tried 
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1600. tried bravery: the centinel cried, © Who goes there?” 
was Caftenet, whom I had inſtructed, anſwered, That 


they were friends of the city, who were come to 
advertiſe the governor, that ſqme troops had ap- 
peared at the diſtance of two thouſand paces, and 
were gone back: he added, That he had much 
more to ſay to monlicur Bouvens from the duke of 
Savoy; and deſired the ſoldier to go and inform 
him of it, that the gate might be opened. The 
centinel quitting his poſt to go to the governor's 
houſe, Caſtener, without loſs of time, advanced to 
the gate and fixed his petard, which carried off the 
draw-bridge, and made a breach, through which, 
the ditches not being very deep, twelve men, by the 
help of ſhort ladders, entered immediately, and af- 
ter them the whole army. All this was executed 
with ſuch rapidity, that the city was filled in a mo- 
ment with our men, and Bouvens had only time 
enough to retire precipitately, with his garriſon, in- 
to the citadel. 

The town of Montmelian * was taken in the ſame 
manner; and Chamberry, by his majeſty's orders, 
was inveſted : the citizens, full of terror, thought 
not of defending the town, but fortified themſelves 
in the caſtle, where at firſt they made a ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance ; however, they capitulated the next day, 
being intimidated by a battery of eight pieces of 
cannon, the fire of which they durſt not ſtand. 
By the order his majeſty cauſed to be obſerved, there 
was not the leaſt violence committed. The French 
ladies, who followed their huſbands in this expe- 
dition, ſettled at Chamberry; and the next day 
after the reduction of it, my wife gave a ball to the 
principal ladies of the town, where all appeared as 
gay as if it had not changed its maſter. 


* Conſult likewiſe, on all theſe mentioned with great honour, See 
military expeditions, De Thou, likewiſe tom, I. des Mem, de Baſ- 
Matthieu, and La Chronologie Sep- ſompierre. a 
ten, an. 1600. in which Sully is 
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After this, the king ſent me to Lyons, to give 1600. 


orders for the furniſhing and conveyance of the ord- wyw 


nance ; and commanded me to viſit, in this jour- 
ney, the citadels of Saint- Catherine, Seiſſel, Pierre- 
Chatel, VEcluſe, ahd other fortreſſes of Breſſe, 
particularly the caſtle of Bourg: he ordered me 
likewiſe to provide a quantity of gabions, three 
feet in heighth and nine in width; upon which I 
anſwered him, that ſuch gabions were only proper 
to make an encloſure for ſheep newly bought up in 
the country. The king, on his fide, in the mean 
time, went to poſſeſs himſelf of Conflans, Mio- 
lens, Montiers, Saint-Jacome, Saint-John de Mo- 
rienne, and Saint-Michael : not one of theſe places 
held out againſt the cannon. The taking of Mio- 
lens reſtored liberty to a man who had been detained 
in the priſons there fifteen years; Feugeres brought 
him to me:on account of the ſingularity of a pre- 
diction that had been made him, upon the dura- 
tion of his captivity, and the perſon by whom he 
ſhould be delivered; which was found to be ex- 
actly fulfilled. 

I left Lyons, to execute the commiſſion his ma- 
jeſty had given me *. I reached Villars by dinner- 
time, and Bourg in the evening, where I was re- 
ceived and treated with great politeneſs by marechal 
Biron. When he found that I came to take a view 
of the citadel, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
diſſuade me from it; repreſenting to me, that I ex- 


poſed myſelf to evident danger. He was certainly- 


right: the enterpriſe was full of hazard; but it was 
becauſe that this marechal, having failed in his at- 
tempt to hinder me from executing my deſign, had 
given the enemies (for I cannot think otherwiſe) ſuch 
exact informations, that wherever I preſented my- 
ſelf 1 found a battery againſt me. Notwithſtanding 
this, I continued there night and day, till I had fi- 
niſhed ail my obſervations. 


# In the Upper Breſſe. ; 
Biron, 
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Biron, who probably had expected that I ſhould 


may dear for my curioſity, finding that J had eſcaped, 


laid other ſnares for me : on the day that I was to 
leave Bourg and return to Lyons, I received advice, 
that a party of the enemy, conſiſting of two hun- 
dred men, had arrived at a caſtle near the place 
where I was to lodge that night. I took notice 
of it to Biron, who then had none of that obliging 
ſolicitude for my ſafety which he had diſcovered be- 
fore, and treated the information as a jeſt; which 
raiſed my ſuſpicions. I aſked him for an eſcort of 
ſoldiers ; which he excuſed himſelf trom granting, 
telling me, that he would commir this care to his 
own guards : but he privately ordered them to re- 
turn, and leave me at Villars; which they did, 
notwithſtanding my inteaties to the contrary, as ſoon 
as I alighted at Villars, and my mules were unladed. 
The delign of this proceeding appeared now but 
too plain. I ordered my mules to be loaden again, 
and travelled four leagues farther, nor ſtopped till 
I came to Vimy, where I thought myſelf in ſafety. 
My ſuſpicions that Biron had undertaken to deliver 
me up to the duke of Savoy were changed to a cer- 
tainty, when J learned that three hours after I had 
left Villars, the two hundred men came and ſtormed 
the houſe I had been at, and ſeemed very much con- 
cerned that they had miſſed their blow. 

A courier from his majeſty waited for me at Ly- 
ons; his buſineſs was, to get a train of artillery to 
force Conflans, the only one of thoſe little towns 
which the king had attacked that made any reſiſt- 
ance, and which ſurrendered immediately at the ap- 
proach of the cannon. The king, whom I went 
to viſit at Saint-Pierre d' Albigny, told me, that 
he was afraid he ſhould not accompliſh fo eafily 
his deſigns upon Charbonnieres and the caſtle of 
Montmelian; and ſeemed to make ſome difficulty 
about undertaking thoſe ſieges at the approach of 
winter. I aſſured his majeſty, that inftead of five 
months (for ſo long he imagined the ſiege of _ 
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melian would laſt) it might be ended in ſo many 1600. 
weeks, provided that during that time the works &vwW 


were carried on with vigour. The king gave no 
credit to what I ſaid In this head, and after I had 
left him ſaid to my brother and La-Varenne, that 
my enemies would take advantage of my preſump- 
tuous manner of talking. However, the atten- 
tion with which I had examined the weak parts of 
this caſtle, which had apparently eſcaped the obſer- 
vation of others, convinced me that I had not ad- 
vanced any thing lightly. 

The next day, the king taking a journey to Gre- 
noble, left the command of the army in his ab- 
ſence to me. During this time, I no longer em- 
ployed myſelf in obſerving Montmelian, under the 
cannon of which we were, but in forming the plan 
of the out-works, and of 'the diſpoſition of thoſe 
batteries with which I expected to carry the fort. 1 
went afterwards to the king at Grenoble, who had 
paſſed his time in deliberating with his council 
upon this enterprize, which he had forbad me ab- 
ſolutely to begin in his abſence. I inſiſted again 
upon the reaſonableneſs of undertaking it; and a- 
gain found the ſame oppoſition. I know not whe- 
ther it was through enmity to me, or attachment to 
the duke of Savoy, that the count of Soiſſons, the 
duke D*F.pernon, La-Guiche, and many others, 
appeared ſo unreaſonable : amongſt all the coun- 
ſellors, only meſſieurs de Leſdiguieres and de Crequy 
were of my opinion. I laid the plan I had juſt 
finiſhed upon the table, and went out, ſaying, that 
while they deliberated whether Montmelian ſhould 
be attacked, I would go and put myſelf in readineſs 
to take it; and in the mean time would fall upon 
Charbonnieres, that the example of this fort, for 
the taking of which I demanded only eight days, 
mg teach them what to expect from Montme- 
ian. 

Accordingly J laid ſiege to Charbonnieres, where 
I ſuffered incredible fatigues ; the firſt difficulty was 
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1600. to bring the cannon to bear on the plac?; the only 
— Toad that led to it was extremely narrow, bordered 


on one {ide by the river Are, ot which the bank was 
all along perpendicularly tee 1 5 and on the other by 
\ 


im practicable rocks: they could with difficulty travel 


a league a day, becaule they were every moment 


obliged to unharneſs the cannon, one of the wheels 
almoſt always running over the {ide of the precipice, 

We were certain at leaſt of favourable weather; for 
in this climate it is generally fair during the autumn; 

however, there now fell ſuch violent rains that the 
road was all under water, and the eight days, which 
J had thought ſufficient for the taking the place, had 
been almoſt whally conſumed in bringing up the car- 
riages. This was my excuſe in the — againſt 
the malicious remark which the count of Soiflons 
and others did not fail to make upon the promiſe I 
had given. The king, who that moment looked at 
me attentively, perceiving that my face. was very 
red, and all overſpread with pimples, ran to me, 
and unbuttoning my clothes, examined my neck and 


; breaſt, crying, d. Ah! my friend, vou are very ill.“ 


He ſent immediately for Du-Laurens - , who, after 
examining thoſe pimples, ſaid, that by bleeding and 
taking a little care of myſelf they would be removed. 


T had, indeed, over-heated myſelf with labour; and, 


when in a violent ſweat, had been wet quite through 


my clothes with the rain, without perceiving it. I 
was bled as foon as I got to my quarters, which 


were at Semoy : the king had his at Rochette, from 
whence he ſent Thermes the next day to know how 


I was; and was greatly ſurpriſed to hear that his 


meſſenger had found me on horſeback, viſiting my 
batteries. 

Belore I erected them, I was willirg to take a 
more exact view of the place, beginning with Aigue- 
belle, for that was the name of the little City at the 


fcot of the fort. It ſeemed to me that I was known 


every where, and that there was a general conſpiracy 
* Andre Du-Laurens, the king's phyſician. 
: againſt 
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againſt me; for, as often as I appeared in view, a 1600. 


volley was diſcharged upon me. The rock upon 
which Charbonnieres is ſituated, appearing inacceſ- 
ſible on all ſides, and not to be taken by the cannon, 
[ was greatly afflicted : however, examining it more 


' narrowly, I thought that I had found our a part 


where what ſeemed on the outſide a natural rock, 
might probably be a place filled up with earth co- 
vered with green turf. I repreſſed the joy this diſ- 
covery gave me, till the night afforded me an 
opportunity of being convinced of it. I approached 
very near the wall, being favoured by the darkneſs 
of the night, and was tranſported with joy, when, 
upon trying the ground with my pixe, I found that 
it went down as I deſired, and that this baſtion was 
ſuch as I had believed it to be. I was no longer in 
doubt on what ſide I ſhould batter the fort, and no 
3 now remained, but to find out ſome place 
proper for erecting theſe batteries; for Charbonnieres 
is, indeed, ſurrounded with mountains that com- 
mand the town, but ſo ſteep that a min can hardly 
aſcend them on foot. I began again to creep alon 

theſe mountains, which, in reality, had a terrible 
appearance, and all ſeemed wholly inacceſſable to 
the cannon, except one, upon the declivity of which, 
I ſaw a road where it was not impoſſible but ſome 
pieces of cannon might be heaved up by main 
ſtrength. Unfortunately the acceſs to this road was 
by another which paſſed fo near the fort, that they 


might pelt us from thence with ſtones. — 


This was another obſtacle, which did not, how- 
ever, cool me in my attempt. I choſe out two 
hundred French, and as many Swiſs, to each of 


whom I promiſed a crown, provided they could, by 


this road, bring up ſix cannon, which I gave them, 
and mount them on an eminence that Ip inted out 
to them. I pitched upon a very dark night to this 
work, recommending to them particularly, to make 


as little noiſe as poſſible; and, to prevent the beſiege! 


from obſerving it, cauſed horſes and carmen to ad- 
A-3 Vance 
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1600. vance in the oppoſite roads, whoſe cries and the 
— ſmacking of the whips, drew all the enemy's fire to 


that ſide, but with no effect, for theſe carts were co- 
vered, in their march, by trees, gabions, and even 
by the walls, while my men that were employed in 
forcing up the cannon, eſcaped the notice of the be- 
fieged, who were deafened with the noiſe of their 
own fire. I appointed La Vallee *, lieutenant of 
the ordnance in Brittany, and other officers, to watch 
over and encourage my men in this uncommon me- 
thod of carriage. It rained fo violently, that La 
Vallce and the reft of the officers left their poſt to go 
to ſupper, and the ſoldiers their cannon, when they 
were got about halt way. This was what I had ex- 
pected ; and, having taken that road, I met them 
in their retreat, and gave them a fevere reprimand, 
threatening them that they ſhould have no pay for 
three months, and brought them all back that in- 
ftant to their taſk, which they reſumed, and the 
cannon again began to move. I did not quit them 
till I ſaw them out of danger, which did not happen 
without receiving ſome check: their delay at length 
occaſioned their being diſcovered, and fix were killed 
and eight wounded. | 

I got back to my quarters while it was yet dark, 
foaked through with the rain, and fo diſguiſed with 
dirt, that 1 was not to be known, but full of joy 
that my fix pieces of cannon were out of danger, 
though not yet upon the top of the rocks. I ſlept 
an hour, and breakfaſted, and returning to my work, 
met La Vallce, who, not knowing what I had done, 
began to value himſelf upon the performance of the 
night. The reproaches I loaded him with, while I 
contradicted what he ſaid, ought to have covered 
him with confuſion ; but he was the moſt undaunted 
lyar I ever knew. What! you have been there 
then,“ ſaid he, without the ſmalleſt diſcompoſure. 
Well, I ſincerely confeſs I am a fool.” Lou 


Michael de La Vallce Piquemouche, governor of Compet.” 
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« are ſo, indeed,” replied I, * and ſomething worſe, 1600. 
« but avoid ſuch a behaviour for the future, and www 


<« repair your fault.” It was not doubted, but the 
beſieged would endeavour to make themſelves a- 
mends for their being ſurpriſed ; which did not hin- 
der the cannon, by the mere force of my men's la- 
bour, without any aſſiſtance from the horſes, from 
being placed upon the rock at nine o' clock, where, 
during that time, I had made proviſion of gabions, 
planks, and every thing that was neceſſary to make 
platforms there. 

But, when the gabions came to be filled, no earth 
was to be found within half a league of the place: 
all that could be got in this ſtubborn ground was 
{tony, and could not be uſed for making port-holes 
and platforms, without running the danger of lam- 
ing all who were employed in the work. The offi - 
cers, for want of this uſual defence, ſeeing themſelves 
expoſed to the whole fire of the place, came, in great 
conſternation, to acquaint me with the condition 
they were in. I told them, without any appearance 
of emotion, that they ſhould begin directly the pali- 
ſade, which I had ordered them to erect along the 
borders of the rocks, making it very high and thick 
to deprive the enemies, at leaft of the ſight of the 
cannon, which otherwiſe, they would be able to 
diſmount; and this was performed immediately, 
theſe mountains being almoſt all covered with wood. 
To ſupply the reſt, I ordered the carpenters, and 
pioniers of the army, to cut down two hundred large 
beech trees, which were cleaved into billets, ſome 
round to fill up the gabions, others ſquare, to make 
a ſecure lodgment for the ſix pieces of canon ; and 
the better to conceal their laſt ſituation from the 
enemy, to which the branches of the paliſade great iy 
contributed, I contrived, that there ſhould be on 
each ſide ſeveral openings filled with baſkets of earth; 
upon which the enemy made a continual fire, with- 
out knowing at what part of the paliſado the artillery 


was placed, till the moment when we were prepared to 
29 diſmount 
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1600, diſmount the battery of the fort, and throw down 
wa the paliſade by which our cannon had been conceal. 


ed. At two o' clock in the afternoon, this work 
was completed ; and about an hour afterward his 
majeſty came to viſit it, and embracing me, aſſured 
me of the ſatisfaction it gave him. He ſaw no ob- 
ſtacle that ſhould hinder us from beginning to batter 
the place. I repreſented to him, that it was ſtil] 
neceſſary to delude the beſieged till night: th's 
as ſubmitted to my opinion, but the count of 

oiffons, d'Epernon, La Guiche, and Villeroi, who 
attended him, making obſervations that his cannon 
was pointed againſt a rock, on which it would be 
uſeleſs to loſe more time, Henry came to me and 


| ſaid, that he would have them fire, that inſtant, 


ſome vollies upon the oppoſite ravelin : again I con- 
teſted this point with him, and perhaps with rather 
too much heat; for it gave me great uneaſineſs to 
ſee a work, that had coſt me ſo much labour, likely 
to be ruined by too much precipitation. My reſiſt- 
ance put Henry into a paſſion, and he again, and in 
a very abſolute manner, commanded me to obey 
him, even adding, that I forgot he was the maſter, 
« Yes, fire,” replied 1 immediately, you are the 
“% maſter, and ſhall be obeyed, though at the ex- 
e pence of ruining every thing.” I cauſed the pa- 
liſade to be thr.wn down, and gave orders that they 
ſhould fire, but I would not be a witneſs of it, and 
withdrew in great diſcontent. As the guns were not 
aimed, every body took upon them to direct them 
according to his own mind, but no one hit the right 
2 After a hundred ineffectual diſcharges, the 
king ſent La- Gucſle for me, to complain to me of 
the faults of my batteries. I replicd, that I intreat- 


ed his majeſty. would excuſe me, for it being now 


ſunſet, it was no longer time to undertake any thing. 
His majeſty ordered the firing to ceaſe, and every 
one withdrawing, I came and lay in the midſt of my 
batteries, which I caufed to be complered during the 
remainder of the night, notwithſtanding the = 
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that ſell in great abundance. The beſieged, on their 1600. 
ſide, laboured as hard, and were not without fome Lay 


apprehenſions that they ſhould find the place, to 
which they gave the moſt attention, defective: I 
judged ſo by rhe hres and candles which I ſaw light- 
ed up in the forr, and contented myſelf with inter- 
rupting their ſecurity, by firing ſome diſcharges from 
time to time. 

At the beak of day, there aroſe fo thick a fog, 
that, at ſix o' clock, the fort could not be ſeen : this 
unlucky accident gave me great uneaſineſs, becauſe 
all my batteries were ready; and I had boaſted over 
night, that I would take Charbonnieres the next day. 
I tancied, however, that the agitation of the air, 
occaſioned by the cannon, might poſſibly diſperſe 
the fog, and I cauſcd ſome vollies to be fired. Ei- 
ther by chance, or by a natural effect, that which I 
had jeſtingly propoſed, ſucceeded almoſt beyond my 
hopes. No ſooner had the reſt of the artillery an- 
ſwered the cannon from the top of the mountain, 
than the fog wholly diſappeared. The beſieged had 
been all night employed in erecting a battery of four 
pieces of cannon over-againſt my ſix, which the im- 
prudence committed the day betore had diſcovered 
to them, and which, at that inſtant, they endea- 
voured to diſmount. I found that there was no 
time to be given them, and cauſed a piece to be 
pointed directly oppoſite to their port-holes, which 
rendered two of their four cannons uſcleſs, killed one 
gunner, and wounded two others : but this did not 
happen till after their diſcharge had killed, on our 
ſide, fix gunners and two ptoniers, and at length 


made our pieces uſeleſs, till they were diſlodged f.om 


thence. 

The king ran thither, upon the noiſe, at nine o- 
clock, and ordered his dinner to be brought to a 
5 which I had contrived in ſuch a manner, that 

e might ſee every thing that paſſed without danger. 
This was an encloſure made with the largeſt trees, 


laid at their length one upon another, in the form of 
T4 a ram- 
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1600. a rampart. I ſhewed his majeſty the bodies of thoſe 
that had been uſt killed, and made him ſenſible, 


that this was the conſequence of the bad counſel that 


was followed the day before. I did not ſay this with- 
out deſign, perceiving that the ſame perſons conti- 
nued ſtill to find fault with my work, and to preju- 
dice his majeſty againſt me. I did not ſuffer myſelf 
to be at all diſcompoſed with their obſervations, and 
told them haughtily, that, not having yet eat any 
thing, though I had labourcd hard all night, I would 
leave the place free to any of them that were deſirous 
of playing the grand maſter of the ordnance, but 
that, at my return, if they did not permit me to or- 
der my batteries as I pleaſed, I would abandon them 
entirely My table, as grand maſter, con ſiſted of 


' forty covers, and was placed under a kind of half 


arch, formed by nature in the rock, and hung with 
ivy. The king ſent me a large trout pye, which 


was ſent him from Geneva. My dinner was ſoon 


over, and I went again to intreat his majeſty that he 
would ſuffer me to perform the duties of my em- 


ployment alone, and renewed my promiſes that I 


would make him maſter of Charbonnieres that day. 
The king replied, that he would be contented if it 
was taken in three days: upon which La Gueſle ſaid, 
that, if he was in the place, he ſhould know how to 
hinder it from being taken in a month. Go there 
then, ſaid I to them all, fatigued with their imper- 
tinence, and it I do not hang you ali to-day, let me 
paſs for a boaſter. 


The king then withdrew into his encloſure, and 


delivered me from the importunate preſence of his 


courtiers for three hours, which he paſſed in wait- 
ing for his dinner, at table, and in ſurveying the 
paik of artillery. At the end of this time, 1 ſaw 
him come back with the count of Soiſſons, to whom 
he ſaid loud enough for me to hear, This place 
* will not be taken to-day.” The count anſwered, 


'with great complaiſance, That his majeſty, who had 
more knowledge of war than any perſon whatſocyer, 


ought 
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ought to make uſe of his authority to force me to. 160. 
obey, inſtead of waſting time in battering a rock,. 
which could not be hurt by the cannon. I had my s 
revenge that inftant, The king came juſt at the 
time that the enemy beat a parley, and the lieute- 
nant of the place came out to treat with me. I in- 
treated his majeſty to have no part in the capitula- 
tion; and I told the lieutenant that he might go back 
again, for I was refolved that the garriſon ſhould 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The lieutenant returned 
with a perſonated boldneſs, ſaying that there were 
ſtill two hundred men in the fort who were able 
to hold it out eight days longer. Henry withdrew, 
leaving Leſdigueres and Villeroi with me, who per- 
ſuaded me to accept of the conditions offered by the 
beſieged, Leſdigueres even carried me towards the 
fort, to ſhew me that the enemies were not reduced 
to extremity. I ſtopped him when he came within 
two or three hundred paces of the curtain, telling 
him, that it would be raſhneſs to expoſe himſelf to 
the mouth of the cannon of the fort ; and I withdrew 
to a rock a hundred paces diſtant, which ſerved me 
as a ſhelter, while theſe gentlemen very unſeaſonably 
rallied me for my caution : but they ſoon changed 
their tone when a terrible fire obliged them to fol- 
low me. | 
The lieutenant of the fort returned a ſecond time, 
but with propoſals little different from the former. 
I ſent him back without hearing him: upon which 
Villeroi ſaid, That, if the city failed of being taken 
that day, he could not diſpenſe with himſelf from 
acquainting the king that it was owing wholly to me. 
I pretended not to hear him: and, ſending the be- 
ſieged my laſt reſolutions in writing, ordered the 
artillery again to play: the ſecond diſcharge ſet fire 
to the powder of the beſieged, and killed twenty or 
twenty-five of their men, and fix or ſeven women; 
at the third, the little ravelin fell down entirely, and 
they could no longer bring any aſſiſtance to the 
breach, becauſe the cannon, ſweeping along a oy 
P. 
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1600. path that led to it, at every fire deſtroyed ſome of 
wa their beſt ſoldiers. This made them reſolve to beat 


a parley once more, which I pretended not to hear, 
although I ſaw their drummer carried up in the air 
at the heighth of twelve feer, by a cannon ball which 
entered the ground where he ſtood, but did him no 
other hurt. The beſieged then held up a pike, with 
a flag faſtened to the top, crying out that they ſur- 
rendered, and implored us to ceaſe firing. Yet the 
artillery continued to play, till the enemies, holding 
out their hands over the breach to our ſoldiers, I was 
afraid ſome French would be killed amongſt them. 
I then mounted my horſe and entered the city on full 
gallop. It was lawful to treat it as one carried by 
aſſault; but that heart muſt be wholly impenetrable 
to compaſſion, that could not be ſoftened by a ſight 
ſo truly pitiable as now preſented itſelf: it was the 
women, the wounded and thoſe that were ſcorched 
by the fire, who came and threw themſelves at my 
feet. I never in any other place beheld the ſex ſo love- 
ly as in this city, nor fo finiſhed a beauty as one wo- 
man in particular who came to implore my mercy : 
inſtead of executing my threat, to hang all the inha- 
bitants, I gave the ſame conditions I had offered at 
firſt, and cauſed the garriſon to be conducted to a 
place of ſecurity which I had appointed for them. 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs with Charbonnieres, 
I ſtill found great oppoſition in the council to my 
propoſal of attacking the caſtle of Montmelian. The 
debate ran very high: Take care what you do,” 
ſaid his majeſty to me, prejudiced by the great num- 
ber that diſapproved of the attempt, . for if we are 
« obliged to raiſe the ſiege, every one will exclaim 
*« againſt you, and I poſſibly ſhall be amongſt the 
“ firſt.” They were not ſenſible at that time what 
a ſtrong train of artillery, well conducted, was able 
to do at a ſiege : what had happened at Charbonnie- 
res had ſo confirmed me in my opinion on that head, 


that I did not ſcruple to engage that I would carry 
Montmelian in five weeks, as I had already promiſed 
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in a former council : I ſtipulated only for one con- 1600, 
dition, which his majeſty could not deny me, becauſe vw 


he had accepted it, without its being named, and 
this was, that he ſhould not be preſent at the ſiege, 
I foreſaw that it would be very bloody. I produced 
a plan of the fortreſs, and of the attack; and every 
one agreeing that I ſhould make the attempt, I laid 
fiege to the caſtle of Montmelian, 


This caſtle is ſituated on a rock almoſt as hard as 


that of Charbonnieres, and ſo high, that it com- 
mands the whole country about it; ſteep and inac- 
ceſſible on all ſides except that next the city, where 
the aſcent is leſs difficult, but on which, to make 
amends, there runs a ditch, cut in the rock itſelf, 
and which muſt have been done with infinite labour 
with the point of a ſharp chiſſel; beſides which, there 
were three baſtions, that could neither be ſapped nor 
undermined, their foundations being of rock itſelf, 
almoſt impenetrable, and above a toiſe and a half 
deep. The country is ſtrewed with ſeveral moun- 
tains, but fome are fo diſtant, that they appeared to 
be abſolutely out of the reach of cannon, and the 
rocks that are neareſt are ſo ſtzep and pointed at the 
top, and fo rugged and bare, that far from being 

ible to carry up and make uſe of cannon, it is 
difficult to believe that a man could climb up. The 
caſtle was then provided with thirty pieces of can- 
non, with powder for eight thouſand vo lies at leaſt, 
a proportionable garriſon, and ammunition in great 
abundance, 

The firſt thought that occurred to my mind, and 
ſupported it againſt obſtacles in appearance unſur- 
mountable, was, that however folid and continued 
the rock ſeemed to be, upon which, or rather in 
which, the baſtions were raiſed, it was not poſſible 
that it ſhould be all of equal hardneſs; and if one 
part of it only was ever ſb little weaker than the reſt, 
the artillery I had would fecure me the means of 
opening a paſſage through it. In order to be con- 
vinced, I began to open the trenches before the ba- 
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1600. ſtion called Mauvoiſin; for otherwiſe it would have 
been impoſſible to have approached near enough to 


diſcern whether this whole maſs was an entire rock, 
cut with a chiſſel; but the rock which we found even 
with the ground hindered us from carrying on the 
trenches. 

I was obliged to have recourſe to artifice; and 
one very dark night cauſed a hut to be built with 
clay, and thatched over, very near this baſtion, and 
ſo low that it could not be thrown down by the can- 
non: it was ſhot through and through with the 
ſmall arms as ſoon as the day diſcovered it to be be- 
ſieged; but it was not overturned, and none of our 
men were in it. I ſuffered the enemy to diſcharge 
their rage {or ſome days upon this hut, till of them- 
ſelves they ſhould ceaſe to fire; which at length they 
did, ſuppoſing it had been built there to make them 
ſpend their powder in vain, When ] found the be- 
ſeged neglected it, I entered it in the night, taking 
no other arms with me but a buckler, with which, 

upon occaſion, I could entirely cover my body againſt 
the fire. From this hut I carefully examined the 
whole baſtion ; I perceived there a light at the bot- 
tom, from whence I concluded that it was hollow, 
and that it was not an entire rock which could be 
cut into ſo deep. Without doubt the beſieged were 
then making ſome repairs there. The day begin- 
ning to appear, I perceived likewiſe that the flank 
was uncovered ; and this was proof that it was not a 
ſolid rock that formed either „ and that th's flank 
preſented itſelf naked, and eaſy to be pierced with 


the cannon. I was now ſatisfied, and had no other 


care but how to get out ſafely, which in broad day 
could not be done without difficulty, the hut not 
ing above a hundred paces diſtant from the para- 
pet, which was lined with ſoldiers, and I had above 
two hundred to go before I could ſhelter myſelf, I 
ſeized that moment when the gyards being relieved, 
the ſoldiers began to be careleſs, and leaving my 
buckler in the hut, I began to run as faſh as * 
able; 
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able; four centinels perceiving me, cried out, and 1600. 
fired upon me at the ſame time; their muſquet- ſlot 


whiſtled about my ears and covered me with gravel 
and flint ſtones, but did not wound me; before the 
other ſoldiers were ready, I had gained the neareſt 
lodgment. 5 | | 
I had at firſt reſolved to place a battery of cannon. 
on an eminence on the ſide of the Iſere, where they 
might be carried up more eaſily by the help of ſteps, 
cut by the hands of men; but having obſerved, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the water, another eminence 
which faced the citadel; and which had this advan-, 
tage, that from thence might be ſeen the road that 
led to the wells of the caſtle, and. to the magazine 
the entrance of the tower, and the ouard-houſe ;, I 
preferred this laſt, and conſidered upon, the means to 
carry up fix pieces of cannon. This eminence was 
perpendicularly ſteep on all ſides, but one, and even 
this {ide of the aſcent was a league about: but this 
was not the greateſt difficulty ; to plant them there 


we muſt level rocks of ſuch hardneſs, that moſt of 


the officers thought the enterprize ridiculous. _. .. . 
The enemies were not of the ſame opinion : as 
ſoon as they found that we had undertaken to make 
a lodgment upon the edge of the rock, they pointed 
ſix pieces of cannon there likewiſe, and made a.con- 
tinual fire : the firſt volley was ſhot one day when 
was giving directions about the works, with my ſtal 
of command in my hand, dreſſed in a green coat 
laced with gold, and a plume of green and white 
feathers upon my head. I obſerved that this ſhot 
had paſſed a good deal above my head, and that 
which followed it as much below : perceiving that 
they were going to fire a third time, I ſaid to Eeſine, 
Maignan, and Feugeres, that this would be between 
both, and that, without doubt, the beſieged havin 
perceived me would take an exact aim. I retir 
two or three ſteps behind a ſhelving part of the rock, 
from whence I held my pike in one hand fixed ia 
the place where I had ſtood myſelf; one ball threw 


down 
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1600. down the pike, the others killed three pioniers and 
ww two gunners, and broke ſome glaſſes and bottles 


* 


that had been brought for a refreſhment, and wete 
placed in a hole of the rock. This accident was re- 
lated to his majeſty, as an inſtance of raſhneſs in me; 
and he wrote to me immediately, that my perſon 
being ſtill more neceſſary to him ſor the buſineſs of 
the ſtate than war, he deſired that I would not act 
like a meer ſoldier of fortune, who had a reputation 
to raiſe; and rhat he would recal me, if I diſobeyed 
this command. | 

Henry could not reſiſt the defire he had to ſee the 
diſpoſition of this ſiege, and wrote to me a ſecond 
time, defiring I would diſpenfe with the promiſe he 
had given me to the contray, aſſuring me, that he 
would go to thoſe places only that I ſhould appoint, 
and with no other attendants than the count 51 Soif- 
ſons, D*Epernon, Bellegarde, and me. I entreated 
him at leaſt ro diſguiſe himſelf in an ordinary cloak; 
and, above all, to ſhun, at the expence of going 
half a league about, a certain field, ſtrewed over 
with flint ſtones, oppoſite to which the beſieged kept 
a party of thirty or torty ſoldiers continually, armed 
with muſquets; and ten or twelve pieces of cannon 
were pointed there, becauſe they knew that our men 
paſſed every moment through this field, to go to 
the new battery raiſed upon the rock. I did not 
doubt but that he would have complied with this re- 
queſt; but when he was upon the ſpot, he could not 
reſolve to uſe this precaution; and my intreaties be- 
ing ineffectual, we marched all five in a file. Some 
muſquet-fhot that we were expoſed to at firſt made 
two or three of the company look pa'e ; but it was 
much worſe when we entered the field ; there was at 
once fo terrible a diſcharge of the heavy cannon and 
{mall-ſhot, that we ſaw ourſelves in a moment all 
covered with earth, and our ſkin ſcratched with 2 
ſhower of thoſe little flint-ſtones. Henry making 


the ſign of the croſs, It is now, ſaid I, that I ac- 


knowledge you to be a good catholic.” * Let 
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« us go, ſaid he, this is a bad place.“ We doubled 1600. 
our pace, eſteeming it a ſingular piece of good for- 


tune that none of us were killed, or at leaſt lamed: 
No one thought of returning the ſame way, but rook 


the road from the mountains, where I cauſed horſes 


to be brought for the company. 

The king was a little aſhamed of his unneceſſary 
raſhneſs, which was the cauſe, that ſome days after- 
wards, when I ſent him notice that all my batteries 
were finiſhed, his majeſty, who was then returned 
to the Tarantaiſe, having an inclination to ſee them, 
ordered me to make a truce for ſome hours with the 
governor. The king's curioſity being ſatisfied, I 
was ſeized with an inclination to exert the preroga- 
tive of a grand maſter exerciſing his office in the 
royal preſence; but as this could not be done with- 
out a diſcharge of the artillery, which would have 
been conſidered as an infraction of the truce, which 
was not yet expired, to induce the beſieged to break 
it I ordered ſome commiſſaries to ſend certain am- 
munitions to the battery upon the rock, which they 
had an occaſion for there. The enemy, who had 
not loſt any part of their fierceneſs, and probably 
repented of having granted the truce, cried out that 
it was violated, and that they were going to. fire. 
Accordingly, they fired twelve or fifteen cannon- 
ſhot. I had given my men orders, in caſe this hap- 
pened, to hold themſelves in readineſs to anſwer them 
immediately by a general diſcharge. This was the 
firſt, and afforded matter for ſerious reflection to the 
beſieged, when they ſaw their tower battered by fifty 
cannon : they were the firit to demand a continua- 
tion of the truce ; eſpecially when a ſecond diſcharge 
fucceeded fo rapidly. From that moment they be- 
gan to alter their opinion, that the citadel was im- 
pregnable, and privately ſought out ways to procure 
an honourable compoſition. 

Two women were by chance the firſt movers * of 


* The hiſtorian who has given aſcribes to him the honour of tak- 
us the life of the duke d'Epernon, ing Montmelian. , 
8 this 
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160. this accommodation. Madam de Brandis, wife to 
— the governor of Montmelian, and then with him in 


the caſtle, amuſed herſelf with making little glais 
toys and pieces of chair-work. My vite being then 
in the town, ſhe ſent her a pair of ear- rings and two 
chains of exquiſite Vor manſhip. Madam de Roſ- 
ny, in return, ſent her wine and veniſon, and deſired 
to know if it was not poſtible for them to ſee each 
other: they obtained permiſſion for it, and paſſed 
three afternoons together with ſuch familiarity, that 
at length they began to conſider, how Montmelian 
might, be ſurrendered with honour. Fach acquaint- 
ed er huſband with the ſubje& of their converſati- 
ons, and we were fo far from oppoling them, that 
they were authoriſed to go.on, but concealed from 
one another that they acted by permiſſion. Madam 
de Brandis had an indiſpoſition that made the country 
air neceſſary for her. Her huſband thought he could 
procure this favour through the interpoſition of my 
wife; and ſhe made fo reaſonable a repreſentation to 
him of the condition to which he would be ſoon. re- 
duced, without being able to obtain honourable 
terms afterwards, that he conſented to treat with me, 
and ſent me a deputation for that purpoſe. I diſ- 
patched notice of it to the king, ho propoſed it to 
his council; and it was there reſolved, that a month 
ſhould be granted to the governor, aſter which, if 
he was not Telieved, the place ſhould be ſurrendered. 
TI was very ſure chat it could not hold out fo long, 
and that it was relying too much upon the doubtful 
fincerity of an enemy to grant ſuch conditions. | 
gave my opinion freely, but it was to no purpoſe to 
oppoſe a reſolution in which envy had as great a ſhar 
as fear. 

The king did not begin to repent of having fol- 
lowed the counſels of marechal Biron and d' Epernon 
rather than mine, till, a littic while before the expi- 
ration of the time granted to the beſieged, a report 


was ſpread, that an army of twenty-tive thouiand 
men was coming over the Alps to their aftiftance. 


The 
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The king acquainted me with the perplexity into 1600. 
which this news threw him: he was determined to 


meet the enemies and fight them; but he was ſen- 
ſible of the danger he ran, in leaving behind him 
ſuch a fortreſs as Montmelian. He aſked me if by 
ſome means or other there was not a poſſibility of 
putting him in poſſeſſion of it before that time. Dif- 
ficult as jt appeared, it was nevertheleſs accompliſh- 
cd, and in this manner. 

Ever ſince the ſuſpenſion of arms, the count of 
Brandis ſuffered all ftrangers to enter his caſtle who 
brought proviſions and neceſſaries which the wound- 
ed, and even madam de Brandis herſelf, had occa- 
ſion for. As there was only one gate to enter by, 
the crowd was often fo great that ſome blows paſſed 
between them; for which the governor could not 
chaſtiſe them, becauſe there were a great many 
Frenchmen amongſt them, and therefore intreated 
me to apply a remedy to this inconvenience : and I 
now believed that I had found the opportunity I 
ſought for. I placed a guard of fifty choſen men at 
the gate of the caſtle, commanded by officers, who, 
being informed of my deſign, accuſtomed the guards 
of the caſtle to ſee them enter it at firſt three or four 
only in number, afterwards more, till at length, the 
garriſon not daring any longer either to hinder or fire 
upon them, they found themſelves almoſt maſters of 
the caſtle itſelf, without giving them any aſſiſtance; 
but, on the contrary, inſtead of leſſening the diſor- 
der, theſe French did all they could to increaſe it. 

Brandis imputed all to the licentiouſneſs of the 
ſoldiers, and complained to me of it. I told him, 
that he might fall upon all thoſe ſtrangers, whom I 
ſuppoſed to be country people. He replied, that he 
would have done fo, but for the great number of my 
ſoldiers that were amongſt them; and that rather 
than do them any violence, although without any 
intention to break the conditions, he choſe to confide 
to me the care of putting an end to the diſorder. I 
ſeemed to yield to this expedient {which was what I 

Vor. II. 2 moſt 
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1600. moſt ardently wiſhed) only to reſtore order and quiet, 
ad told the governor, that I could eaſily accompliſh 


it, if I had a guard within equal to that without : he 
conſented to it, and I cauſed fifty ſoldiers to enter; 
but theſe were not a!l, thirty had got in before, and 
a much greater number had ſlipt in with them; 1 
came thither myſelf likewiſe, with all my train: and 
from that time our party was ſo ſtrong, that the fort 
and part of the tower was at our diſpoſal. 

Brandis then found the fault he had committed, 
but could repair it no otherwiſe than by ſhewing 
himſelf {till more generous. He came to me and 
told me, that he conſented I ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of the tower, and that he remitted it wholly upon 
the ſecurity of my word. I reſolved not to abuſe 
his confidence, and faithfully obſerved all the ar- 
ticles. I ſupped and lay in the tower that night; 
and the next day after that in which I had received 
this commiſſion from the king, I went to tell him, 
that without any fears from Montmelian, he mi 
march to meet his enemies; which he did in good 
order, and at the head of his army; but the infor- 
mation he had received was found to be falſe. 

The garriſon of Montmelian marched out after 
the month was elapſed, and yielded the place to his 
majeſty, who commanded me to ſettle Crequy there 
with his company. The garriſon was reinforced, 
and provided with great plenty of ammunition of all 
kinds. I would have perſuaded the king to have 
diſmantled this place, as it muſt undoubtedly be re- 
ftored to the duke of Savoy in caſe of a peace; and 
to have done the ſame by all the other conquered 
fortreſſes: but the advice of the courtiers, who all 
ſcemed to be in the pay of the duke, ſaved Mont- 
melian from a treatment that good policy required. 

The myſtery of this conduct with regard to Mont- 
melian, as well as many other things, was explained 
two years afterwards, by the diſcovery of ſome let- 
ters of marechal Biron in cyphers : be told the duke 


of Savoy, to whom they were addreſſed, that he had 
| pbtaincd 
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obtained a month for the garriſon of Montmelian, 1600. 
to give him time to raiſe the ſiege: that he had no- 


thing to expect from his friends, unleſs he made an 
effort to ſave this place, which could hold out three 
months longer; and aſſured him, that the reduction 
of it would give him great concern. In the letter 
he wrote to this prince after the caſtle was taken, he 
tells him, that his negligence in ſuccouring it had 
filenced the French lords in his party, who would 
have declared againſt the king, if, by advancing to 
join them, he had put it in their power to do ſo with 
ſafety. Notwithſtanding the caution he obſerved in 
not writing their names, they were all ſo well de- 
{cribed that it was not difficult to know them. The 
ſilence I keep with regard to theſe names, is only in 
favour = fome whom the public perhaps has not 
ſuf) 

+ anal not yet ſurrendered, when it 
was reported 1n the French army that cardinal Aldo- 
brandin, the pope's nephew and legate, was on his 
way to come and treat with his majeſty concerning a 
peace and his marriage. The king having appoint- 
ed me to go and receive his eminence with all ima- 
ginable honours, I advanced to meet him with a 
body of 3000 foot, and 500 troopers, all ſpruce 
fellows. It was not difficult for him to perceive that 
it was the grand maſter of the ordnance who waited 
for him, by the manner in which he was received at 
his approach to Montmelian, the truce affording 
me an opportunity to make uſe of the artillery of the 
place as if it had been my own. Upon this occaſion 
I joined them together, to pay him the greater ho- 
nour : the ſignal was given by a white flag raiſed on 
the battery of the rock : mine began after a great 
fire of the fmall-ſhot, and was anſwered by that of 
the caſtle, in ſuch a manner, that both having time 
to load again, this double diſcharge of an hundred 
and ſeventy cannons, performed with the utmoſt re- 
gularity, and multiplied by the echoes formed amidſt 
the mountains, had the nobleſt effect im, ginable, 
| L 2 though 
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1600. though not in the legate's opinion, I believe, who 
vas more frightened than ſoothed, by an honour 


ſo magnificently dreadful, believing all the moun. 
tains about him were going to fall down, and had 
ſeveral times recourſe to the ſign of the croſs. 

I carried the cardinal to dinner at Notre Dame de 
Miens, and foiewarned him of two things relating 
to the buſineſs he mentioned to me; one was, that 
he ſhould give no credit to any of thoſe perſons who 
would make a boaſt to him of their intereft with his 
majeſty; the other, that if they promiſed him to ger 
all the places taken from the duke of Savoy to be 
reſtored without being demoliſhed, he ſhould believe 
them {till leſs, for he might be aſſured this would 
never happen. After this caution, I reſigned him 
freely to thoſe ſent by his majcſty to fetch him, and 
continued my hoſtilities, by beſieging the citadels of 
Bourg and fort Saint-Catherine. 

The latter was attacked before the other, at the 
intreaty of the citizens of Geneva, whom the king 
was glad of an opportunity to oblige. Upon our 
arrival at this fort, which is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, in an open field, of which it ſeems to be the 
centre, marechal Biron, who by chance was near 
me, aſked me to go that inſtant, on horſeback a 
we were, and reconnoitre the place with him. | 
told him that we were too gayly dreſſed, and had 
too many plumes on, to examine it in open day: 
for the marechal was mounted on a white horle, h 
wore a large plume of feathers of the ſame color. 
„No, no, ſaid he, you need not be under any ap- 
* prehenſion : morbieu! they will not dare to fire 
„upon us.” Let us go then, replied I, if you 
vill, for if it rains upon me it will ſprinkle upon 
you.“ Accordingly, we came within two hun- 
dred paces of the fort, and obſerved it a long time, 
while they only fired twelve or fifteen vollies of 
ſmall- ſnot, and I believe in the air, although we 
were about twenty horſe; which ſurpriſed me great- 

ly. ©. Certainly, fir, ſaid I to the marechal, there 
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« js no one within, or they are aſleep, or afraid of 1600. 
« us.“ The king could with difficulty believe this, www 


becauſe being there himſelf the day before, with ſix 
horſe only, they fired repeated vollies at his ap- 
proach z and when | returned the next morning at 
the break of day, on foot, and with no other com- 
pany than Erard and Feugeres, I was received with 
o great a noiſe of the artillery, that the king ſent 
Monteſpan thither, believing it was a fally. « Whom 
« are theſe fellows aiming at?“ ſaid Monteſpan to 
me, finding no-body in ſight. At me, I be- 
« lieve, replied I, but I have ſeen all that I wanted 
« to ſee.” However, I gueſſed ſoon after the rea- 
ſon of that reſpe& which they ſhewed marechal Bi- 
ron. I perceived that the flank of the baſtions of 
Saint- Catherine were ſo bad that great part of them 
had fallen down, and that the ditch was in no better 
a condition. ] aſſured his majeſty, that as ſoon as 
the trenches were carried to the extremity of the ditch 


the place would ſurrender. In effect, the beſieged, 


who were likewiſe in want of every thing, demanded 
to capitulate, if they were not ſuccoured in ſix days. 

After I had opened the trench, I defired leave 
from the king to make a tour to Geneva: I arrived 
there the next day, with an hundred horſe, and came 
very ſeaſonably to relieve this city from the terrors 
which the preſence of a great number of catholics 
within their walls occaſioned. Meſſieurs de Guile, 
d'Elbeuf, d'Epernon, de Biron, de la Guiche, and 
many others, were there, with their ſcveral atten- 
dants. I affured them, that his majeſty had their 
intereſt at heart, and that I would not leave them 
while thoſe gentlemen continued amongſt them : but 
the remembrance of the late perſecutions was yet too 
recent in the minds of the citizens; they could not 
be ſatisfied till I had removed the occaſion of their 


fears; which I did that evening by ſpeaking to thoſe 


gentlemen, who all left Geneva the next day. The 
city deputed twelve of their chief citizens, with Beza, 
their miniſter, at their head, to compliment his ma- 


y 3 jeſty, 
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1600. jeſty, and to endeavour to obtain a requeſt that they 
wy kept very ſecret; this was, the demolition of fort 


Saint-Catherine, which they were moſt ardently de- 
ſirous of. Beza delivered himſelf like a man of ſenſe, 
and one who knew how to praiſe with delicacy z con- 
gratulating the proteſtants upon the happineſs which 
the reign of ſo good a prince promiſed them, Henry 
thanked the deputies and the city, offering to beſtow 
upon it any of his conqueſts which ſhouid be moſt 
convenient for it; and preventing their requeſt, told 
them in a low voice, that they ſhould have the plea- 
{ure to be maſters of the fate of tort Saint-Catherine; 
and that he gave them his word, in my prefence (for 
he held me by the hand at the ſame time) that no 
intreaties whatſoever ſhould hinder him from razing 
it. Upon which the deputies withdrew, extremely 
well pleaſed. it 

His majeſty, at cardinal Aldobrandin's requeſt, 
conſented that the conferences on the ſubject of a 
peace fhould be held at Lyons, and appointed the 
cardinal Du-Perron, the conſtable, the chancellor, 
Villeroi, and Jeannin, to treat with the legate: they 
had yet come to no agreement, when the future 
queen * arrived in that city. As ſoon as the king 


This princeſs left Florence on farther. The queen, in the mean 


the 17th of October, having em- 
barked at Leghorn, and, with an 
eſcort of ſeventeen galleys, landed 
at Toulon, from whence ſhe came 
by the way of Marſeilles and A- 
vignon to Lyons, where the king 
arrived poſt on the gth of Novem- 
ber, As ſoon as he alighted (I take 
the following account from the moſt 
authentic Memoirs of thoſe times) 
the qreen happened to be at ſupper; 
and having a deſire to ſee her at 
table without being diſcovered, he 
went in as far as the drawing- 
room, which was very much croud- 
ed; but he was known the mo- 
ment he appeared by thoſe neareſt 
the door, who opened to make way 
for him: upcn which, his majeſty 
went away directly, without going 


time, was well aware of all this, 
but ſtill gave no other ſigns than by 
putting the plates away as often as 
ſhe was ſerved with any thing, and 
eat ſo little, that ſhe ſeemed to have 
ſat down rather for form's ſake 
than to ſup, After the table was 
removed, ſhe returned immediately 
to her chamber. The king, who 
waited only for this, came to her 
chamber door, and ordering M. le 
Grand to go before, he knocked fo 
hard, that the queen thought it muſt 
be the king: upon this ſhe ſtept 
forward at the very inſtant that M. 
le Grand entered the room, who 
was followed by his majeſty, at 
whoſe feet ſhe immediately threw 
herſelf, The king raiſed her up, 
embraced her with great tenderneſs, 
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was informed of it he quitted his quarters, and ſet 
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out in very rainy weather, riding poſt, with great 


part of the lords of his court. It was twelve o'clock 
at night when we got to the bridge of Lyons, and 
waited there a full hour, wet through with the rain, 
and almoſt periſhed with cold, before they would 
open the gate; for his majeſty, that he might have 
the pleafure of ſurprizing the queen, would not fuf- 
fer himſelf to be named. They had not yer ſeen 


each other. The marriage ceremony was performed 


without any pomp. We attended the king at ſup- 
per, who afterwards difmiſſed us to refreſh ourſelves 
lkewiſe; and he retired to the queen's apartment. 
His majeſty's arrival only increaſed the warmth 
with which they conteſted the articles of the peace : 
the plenipotentiaries were almoſt all in the duke of 
Savoy's intereſt, and glad of an opportunity to make 
their court to the legate; which was the cauſe that 
Henry thought it neceſſary to make them give an 
account of their negotiation, and ſeverely blamed 
the commiſſioners for having exceeded the power 
that was given them. Bellievre and Villeroi had 
romiſed the legate, that none of the fortreſſes which 
been taken ſhould be demoliſhed, but eſpecially 
Saint-Catherine, for which the legate particularly 
folicited, as being the beſt, and even the only bul- 
wark the duke of Savoy had againſt the republic of 
Geneva. Henry made them ſenfible, that their pre- 


and all that was polite, paſſionate, them. Madam de Nemours carry- 


and reſpe&ful, paſſed on both ſides, 
After the firſt compliments were 


over, the king took her hand, and 


led her to the fire- place, where he 
continued talking with her above 
half an hour; he aſterwards went 
to ſupper, but eat very ſparingly. 
In the mean time, he bid madam 
de Nemours tell the queen, that he 
had not provided himſelf with a 
bed, expecting ſhe would give him 
part of hers, which from that time 


was to be in common between 


Z 4 


ing this meſſage to the queen, ſhe 
returned for anſwer, That ſhe had 
come thither only to obey his ma- 
jeſty as the humdleſt of his ſervants, 
Upon thls, the king undreſſed, and 
went directly to the queen's cham- 
ber, who by this time was in bed. 
Chronologie Septennaire, an. 1600. 
where alſo may be ſeen the parti- 
culars of the queen's journey, and 
her reception in the towns of 
France, &c. De Thou, liv. 12 5. 
Matthieu, tom. II. p. 378. 
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1600. cipitation in ſubſcribing to an article of this impor- 
WV tance without conſulting him, had given him ſome. 


ſuſpicion of them; and added, that in a few days 
he would acquaint them with his intentions upon 
that head. Then ſending for me, he told me, that 
the ſhorteſt way to prevent the ſolicitation which hg 
expected from the legate, would be to blow up the 
five baſtions of the tort, and to ſend word to the 
citizens of Geneva to come and complete the demo- 
lition of it. No order was ever more expeditiouſly 
nor more effectually executed. The Genevois, in 
one night, laid this citadel even with the ground, 
and carried away all the materials ſo carefully, that 
the next day it could with difficulty have been be- 
lieved that there ever had been a fort in the place; 
and at firſt the report ran, that it was deſtroyed by 
lightning. When the truth was known, the legate 
expreſſed great reſentment at it, and did not ſcruple 
to confeſs, in the heat of his paſſion, that I was the 
only perſon who had not deceived him with flattering 
hopes on this head, and that he had not ſufficiently 
attended to my admonitions. But his having, upon 
the faith of the commiſſioners, given very different 
expectations to the pope, was what he was chiefly 
concerned at. For three or four days the negotia- 
tion was intirely broke off; and when it was after- 
wards reſumed, it was with ſo much animoſity on 
his eminence's part, that he rejected all the propoſi- 
tions that were made him. Theſe propoſitions were, 
Ti.at the duke of Savoy ſhould yield to the king the 
courſe of the river Rhone and its borders: That he 
ſhould not erect any fort within a league of it to fa- 
vour the Spaniards paſſage : That he ſhould leave to 
the republic of Geneva the enjoyment of certain vil- 
lages ipecified likewiſe: That Beche-Dauphin * 
ſhould be demoliſhed, Chateau-Dauphin reſtored : 
and laſtly, that the duke ſhould pay a hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns for the expences of the war. 
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The king looking upon this affair as wholly im- 1600. 
practicable, through the obſtinacy of the legate www 


reſolved to carry on the war more vigorouſly than 


before, and communicated his deſign to me, which 
was, to go in ſearch of the duke of Savoy at the 
head of his army; while I, with the artillery, bat- 
tered the citadel of Bourg. Each of us had par- 
ticular obſtacles to this double project, beſides the 
want of money, which was common to both. I 
found the enterpriſe on Bourg very difficult to be 
executed, the ſeaſon being now ſo far advanced: the 
difference between this caſtle and that of Mont- 
melian, with which I think it may be compared, 
is this, that for thoſe that have only ten or twelve 
pieces of cannon, Montmelian is equivalent to ten 
ſuch places as Bourg, becauſe that the reduction of 
Montmelian depends upon having artillery ſufficient 
to batter the out- works; but for an army ſixty can- 
non ſtrong, the citadel of Montmelian is not more 
difficult to carry than that of Bourg; becauſe this 
laſt being more regular than the other, it can 
only be attacked methodically and by flow de- 
grees. Had the counſel I gave, to attack this fort 
immediately after the ſurrender of Montmelian, 
been followed, it would have been now in the king's 
poſſeſſion. 

With regard to this prince, his perplexity was 


occaſioned by his knowing in what manner the great - 


eſt part of his general officers conſpired with Spain 
and the duke of Savoy againſt him : he had great 
reaſon to be apprehenfive of engaging himſelf in 
the enemy's country, if they were with him: Leſdi- 
guieres was the only one on whom he could depend; 
he had lately given an inſtance of his fidelity, in 
{ending notice by Calignon, that the duke of Bouil- 
lon made uſe of a man named Ondevous to carry on 
his correſpondence with the great lords of the king- 
dom. It is certain, that if Calignon had been more 
diligent to acquit himſelf of his commiſſion, Onde- 


vous would not have had time to eſcape as he 15 
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1600. and his detention might have laid open all the 
wy ſchemes of the feditious ; but there is no appear- 


ance that this happened through the fault of Leſdi- 
guieres. I adviſed the king to rely entirely upon 
him, and to bind him ſtill cloſer to his ſervice, by 
making him a marechal of France, and governor 
of "Piedmont. As for the reſt, it was eaſy to pre- 
vent the conſequences of their ill intentions, by giv- 
ing them employments at a diſtance from the body 
of the army. 

But the affair that appeared moſt preſſing to us 
both. being to procure a ſupply of money, it was 
reſolved that I ſhould fer out for Paris in four days: 
and that I might be enabled to paſs ſix entire weeks 
there, I employed theſe four days in making all the 
neceſſary preparations for the attack of Bourg, 
in paying the ſoldiers out, of what little money re- 
mained, and in providing for the ordinary as well 
as extraordinary expences of the king's houſhold. 
The very next day I fent away my wife and my equi- 
pages before me, with directions to wait for me at 
Rouanne, where E propoſed, as ſoon as I arrived, to 
ſend them down the Loire as far as Orleans : they 
waited there for me three or four days longer, be- 
cauſe my meaſures were broke by the alterations that 
happened in the affair of the peace. | 
When I went to take leave of the king, he ad- 
viſed me to viſit the legate alſo before I fer out, he 
having always exprefled great eſteem for me. I went 
to viſit him booted, my poſt-horſes waiting for me 
on the other fide of the river, oppoſite to his lodg- 
mgs. Fe afked me where I was going in that equi- 
paze ? « To Italy, replied T; and I ſhall go with 
% good company to kiſs the pope's foot. How! 
to Italy?“ ſaid he, in great amazement : © no, 
c“ that muſt not be, fir; I beg you will aſſiſt me to 
renew this peace.” I feemed to conſent, in re- 
ſpect only to his mediation, the king having laid a- 
fide all thoughts of it. I repeated, in a few words, 
all the principal articles that had been already pro- 


poſcd, 
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poſed, and afterwards aſked him if he would give 1600. 
credit to what Þ was going to ſay to him? Having 


aſſured me he would, 1 told him, that he might be 
2bſojutely certain, that of theſe articles, his majeſty 
would abate none of his demands with regard to the 
borders of Rhone, the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva, Chateau-Dauphin, and Beche- 


Dauphin; becauſe I was well acquainted with the 
king's intentions in all theſe reſpects. He defired: 


to know my reaſons: which I excuſed myſelf from 
telling him, on account of the ſhort time I had 


to ſtay. After walking, thoughtfully, ſeveral times 


backwards and forwards in his chamber, he aſked 
me if, with the ſame proteſtations of ſincerity, I 
would affure him, that, provided he agrecd to all 
theſe points, there ſhould be no mention made of 


the other. I told him, that I believed I might pro- | 


miſe this. Upon which, he entreated me to go and 
acquaint the king with what he had ſaid. Henry 
was glad to fee me come back: and I returned a 
moment afterwards to the legate with full powers 
from his majeſty. And we concluded that * inſtant 
a treaty which had languiſhed ſo long a time; the 
conditions of which were as follows. | 
The duke of Savoy, in exchange for the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, which the king of France gave 
up, was to make a ceſſion to his majeſty of the for- 
treſſes of Cental, Monts, and Roquelparviere, all 
Breſſe entirely, the borders and country of the 
Rhone on both ſides as far as Lyons, except the 
bridge of Grezin, and ſome paſſages neceſſary for 
his highneſs to enter Franche-Comté; but he was 
not by this ceſſion to acquire a right to raiſe any 
tribute from theſe places, or to build any fort there, 
or to ferry troops over, but by the king's permiſ- 
ſion, and on condition that for this privilege” of 
paſſing the bridge of Grezin the duke ſhould pay 


* M. De Thou, Matthieu, and the treaty in the Mem. de Nevers, 
La Chron, Sept. agree with this tom. I. p. 775, &c. 
account, ib, an, 1601, See alſo \ 
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1600. France one hundred thouſand crowns: That he 
— ſuould likewiſe reſign to his majeſty the citadel of 


Bourg, the bailiwic of Getx, Chateau-Dauphin and 
its dependencies, with all that could be compre- 
hended in the province of Dauphine on this fide the 
Alps : That he ſhould likewiſe renounce the pro- 
perty of Aus, Chouly, Valley, Pont d'Arley, Seiſ- 
tel, Chana, and Pierre-Chatel, to the borders of 
Geneva: That the fortifications of Beche-Dauphin 
ſhould be raſed: That the king ſhould on his ſide 
reſtore all the other forts he had taken which are 
not ſpecified here, withdrawing the artillery and 
ammunition that were then placed there. The 
other articles related to criminals and priſoners of 
war that had fled on either fide, church benefices, 
exchange of eſtates between private perſons, &c. 
It was articled for the duke of Nemours, part of 
whoſe eſtate lay in this country, that he ſhould not 
be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of it, neither for the 
part which he held of the king, nor for that which 
he held of his highneſs. The other clauſes common 
to all treaties I ſhall not mention. 
Notwithſtanding this treaty was ſigned by me for 
the king, by the legate for the pape, and the duke 
of Savoy's agents, yet the duke, influenced by the 
count of Fuentes, put off ſo long the entire con- 


cluſion of it, by his complaints and delays, that the 


king thought it neceſſary not to lay down his arms: 


he took poſt to Paris“, where he waited for the 
duke's determinations. 


* « He departed, ſays Baſſom- * three days at Verneuil, and then 
er pierre, one night poſt from Ly- © came to Paris. t length the 
« ons, in order to return to Paris; © queen arrived at Nemours; and 
„and embarking at Rouanne he © the king, having rode poſt with 
lar gech at Briate; from whence © ſixty freſh horſes, came and car- 
* he came to lic at Fontainebleau, *©* ried her to Fontainebleau, where 
* and next day dined at Ville- after ſtaying five or ſix days, 
neuve; and croffing the Seine “ ſhe arrived at Paris, and was 
« below the Tuilleries, came in “ accommodated with apartments 
«© the evening to Verneuil (after- “ at the houſe of Gondy. Mem. 
«* wards Senlis.) We continued de Baſſompierre, tom. I. p. $9, go. 
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In caſe there ſhould be a neceſſity for his return- 1600. 
ing into Savoy, he had certain meaſures to take for Ay 


the affairs within his kingdom, and in Paris eſpe- 
cially, at a time when every place was filled with 
malecontents. He left the conſtable and Leſdi- 
guieres, till his return, with ſome good troops upon 
that frontier ; and Villeroi and two or three other 
commiſſioners at Lyons, to conclude the buſineſs of 
the peace. 

But his majeſty found no occaſion to return in- 
to theſe provinces. The duke of Savoy, after hav- 
ing long amuſed himſelf with expectations from the 
diſaffected French lords, gave place to more pru- 
dent thoughts; and reflecting on what he had al- 
ready loſt by his obſtinacy, he thought himſelf 
very happy to accept the treaty in the form alrea- 
dy mentioned; accordingly the laſt formalities were 
added, and the peace was publiſhed at Paris and 
Turin with the uſual ceremonies : however, the 
articles were not executed without many difficulties 
being raiſed by the duke of Savoy, which detained 
Villeroi at Lyons part of the following year : it was 
not till then that every thing was entirely agreed to; 
and Spain, who had taken great intereſt in the af- 
fair, even adviſed the duke of Savoy to comply 
with the articles of the treaty. On all thele occa- 
ſions Henry paid great deference to the pope. He 
granted all the delays which the duke of Savoy, 
by count Octavio Taſſone, engaged the legate to 
demand; which was contrary to Villeroi's advice: 
but his majeſty having in reality obtained all that he 
could demand, thought he ought not to obſerve too 
rigorouſly the manner it was yielded to him, nor 
hazard, for ſuch a trifle, a renewal of the war. 
This produced as many advantages to the king as 
any war ended in a ſingle campaign could poſſibly 
do. His majeſty declared, that Breſſe ſhould not 
be comprehended in the diſtrict of Lyons, but that 
it ſhould be re- united to Burgundy, and be under 
the juriſdiction of the court of aides of Paris. - 
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The queen did not ſet out immediately after for 


Paris. She had brought with her her uncle Don 


John, a baſtard of the family of Medicis, Virgi- 
lus Urſinus her couſin, who being brought up, 
while young, with her had conceived hopes above 
his condition. Many more Italians of both ſexes 
were in her train; amongſt others, a young man 
named Conchini, and a girl called Leonora Galigai, 
who afterwards played a great part in France. 
I went to Paris eight days before the queen, to make 
preparations for the ceremony of her entry *, which 
was performed with great magnificence. The next 
day, the king brought the queen and rhe whole court 
to the arſenal to dine with me; the queen was at- 
tended by all her Italian ladies, who being pleaſed 
with the wine of Arbois, drank more of it than 
was neceſſary. I had ſome excellent white wine 


that was as clear as rock water : I ordered ſome de- 


canters to be filled with it, and when the ladies 
aſked for water to temper the burgundy, they were 
preſented with this liquor. The king ſuſpected by 
their gaiety that I had played them a trick. This 
winter was wholly taken up with parties of pleaſure, 
on account of the king's marriage. 

In Flanders, this year, tne war broke out with 
great violence; prince Maurice of Orange gained 
a battle in the month of May againſt the arch- 
duke Albert, in which the + admiral of Caſtile, the 


® It does not appear that this 
princeſs was complimented with 
the ceremony of a public entry in- 
to Paris, The citizens, ſays the 
Chronologie Septennaire, would 
have prepared a very magnificent 
one ſor her, and addreſſed the king 
for that purpoſe, but his majeſty 
choſe rather that the expence of 
the evtry ſhould be laid out on o- 
ther things that were more neceſ- 
ſary. It afterwards adds: Upon 
her arrival at the poſtern- gate of 
the ſuburb St. Marcel, the marquis 
de Roſny cauſed all the cannon of 
the arſenal to be fixed three times, 


She was carried in a litter along the 


moats of the city, and that day 
lodged at the ſuburb St. Germain, 
at Gondy's houſe, and the next at 
Zamet's, and after that at the 
Louvre. Ibid. 

+ This was the battle of Nieu- 
port, that was fought in the month 
of July, wherein the Spaniards loſt 
8coo men. The prince of Orange 
was nevertheleſs oblized to raile 
the ſiege of Nieuport and retire to 
Holland. The greateſt part of 
theſe fo: cign tranſactions are nei- 
ther fully nor cxacl ly related in our 
Memoirs; and I therefore think 


man 
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man on whom he chiefly depended, was taken pri- 1600. 
ſoner. He afterwards laid ſiege to Nieuport, but 


was obliged to raiſe it. All I ſhall ſay of the war 
between the Emperor and the Grand Signior in 
Hungary, is, that the duke of Mercœur was made 
lieutenant- general there by his imperial majeſty, I 
ſuppreſs a detail of the grandeur and magnificence 
of the ſecular * jubilee at Rome, and ſhall conclude 
the memoirs of this year with an incident that afford- 
ed matter for much ſerious reflection upon duels : 
Breaute having F killed his adverſary in a very un- 
common combat, was afterwards aſſaſſinated himſelf, 


it unneceſſary to give an account of 
them in the notes, but rather refer 
the reader to the Memoirs and 
Hiſtories of that time, In like 
manner conſult the general and 
particular accounts of the military 
expeditions between the armies of 
the emperor and the Grand Signior, 
which are mentioned here, 

* It was ſaid, that 300,000 
French, men and women, went to 
Rome, to obtain the indulgence of 
the jubilee ; concerning which, ſee 
the ceremonies in La Septennaire, 
an. 1600, and other Memoirs of 
that time. 

+ Charles de Breauts, a French 


gentleman of Caux, captain of a 


troop of horſe in the ſervice of the 
States ; his antagoniſt was a Fle- 
miſh ſoldier, lieutenant of a com- 
pany under the governor of Boiſ- 
ledue, with whom he fought a ſin- 
gular kind of combat, of twenty 
French againſt the ſame number of 
Flemiſh ; he had the advantage in 
the firſt encounter, in which he 
killed his antagoniſt, but was made 
priſoner in the ſecond, and put to 
death by order of the governor of 
Boiſleduc, He was one, ſays the 
author of the Chronologie Septen- 
naire, that eagerly ſought after oc- 
cafions of duelling, for which rea- 
ſon he had been obliged to quit the 
court of France, 
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N the foregoing book I finiſhed the laſt mili- 
tary narration that will be found in theſe Me- 
moirs, in which at leaſt France was concerned. 

. The life of Henry the great, hitherto wholly paſſed 

amidſt the tumult of arms, will in the ſequel exhi- 

bit only the actions of a pacific king, and the fa- 
ther of a family. The manner in which the cam- 
paign in Savoy had been conducted and terminated, 
leaving no room to fear that the peace would be again 
infringed by theſe antient enemies of the monarchy, 
or that it would not ſubſiſt as long as his majeſty 
pleaſed, I reſumed, by his orders, and under his in- 
ſpection, thoſe ſchemes with regard to the finances 
that the war had ſuſpended, and were now to meet 
with no more interruption. After the repreſenta- 
tion I have already given of the ſtate of affairs with- 
in the kingdom, it would be injurious to conſider 
the life which the prince and myſelf now embraced 
as idle and inactive: if it is lefs noiſy and tumul- 
ruous, it is probably more laborious, Behold me 
therefore again ſhut up in my cloſet, where I ap- 
plied myſelf with the utmoſt attention to the exa- 

minaticn of all the abuſes that till remained to . 

roote 
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rooted out of the chamber of accounts ; the of- 1601. 
fices of the finances, the crown lands, the aids, the 


ſubſidies, the equivalents, the five large farms, the 
tenths, and all the reſt. I laboured at once for the 
preſent and the future, by taking ſuch meaſures, 
that the method I eſtabliſhed in the direction of 
every part of the finances ſhould not be afterwards 
ſubject to any alterations. I conſidered of means 
to enrich the king without impoveriſhing his ſub- 
jets, to pay his debts, repair his palaces; and 
ſtrove, with ſtil] more aſſiduity, to complete the art 
of fortifying bis cities, than that of attacking and 
defending them; and to make proviſion of arms 
and ammunition. I extended my cares to the re- 
pairing and renewing public works, ſuch as roads, 
bridges, keys of rivers, and other buildings, which 
reflect no leſs honour upon the ſovereign than the 
ſplendor of his own palaces, and are of eral u- 
tility : for which purpoſe I began to look into the 
application that had been made of the money grant- 
ed for thoſe uſes to the cities and corporations, or 
rather into the frauds that had been uſed in the ma- 
nagement of theſe funds. 

The ſcheme of drawing up an account of every 
part of the finances, under the title of a general 
ſtate, which ſhould lay down their nature uniformly 
and clearly, ſeemed always ſo happy a thought, 
and fo proper to bring them to the utmoſt exactneſs, 
that wherever this method was practicable I made 
uſe of it. On the firſt day of this year, when I 
preſented to the king the gold and filver medals, as 
uſual, I gave him at the ſame time five of theſe ge- 
neral ſtates, each of which related to one or other 
of my employments, bound up in one volume very 
neatly, In the firſt, which was of the greateſt im- 
portance, becaule I there gave an account of all that 
concerned myſelf as ſuperintendant, was ſet down 


: * As to theſe reformations, conſult likewiſe Matthieu, tom. IL liv. 
UW, p. 444. 
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1601, on one fide, all the money that was raiſed in France 
＋◻ by the king from every tax whatever; on the other, 


"4 


all that was to be deducted for the charge of col- 
lection, and conſequent!y all that was to be brought 
clear into his majeſty's coffers. I cannot perſuade 
myſelt that this method was never thought of by 
any one ſince the finances were ſubject to ſome re- 
gulation ; but intereſt alone prevented the execu- 
tion of it. However that may be, I ſhall always 
inſiſt upon it, that without this guide there is no 
proceeding without miſtakes or roguery. 

The ſecond of theſe ſtates was drawn up merely 
for the ule of the keeper of the royal treaſury ; here 
was {et down, whence and upon what account he 


received all the king's money that paſſed through 


his hands during the year of his office, and how 
much he was at liberty to diſburſe out of the whole 
ſum, and for what purpoſes. The third was com- 
piled for the uſe of the maſter of the ordnance, 
containing an exact account of money received and 
expended ; with a true inventory of all that relates 
to the artillery; the number and forts of cannon, 
and of other arms, the quantity of inſtruments of 
war, and proviſions of victual, laid up in different 
places, or magazines ; the ſtate of the arſenals and 
tortified places, and other obſervations of the ſame 
fort. The fourth related to the chief ſurveyor of 
the roads, and gave an account of all the money 
diſburſed or to be diſburſed for the repair of every 
thing under his charge, whether it was to be done 
at the ex ence of the king or of the provinces. And, 
to conclude, the fifth contained a catalogue of ci- 
res and caſtles, particularly thoſe on the frontiers, 
that required any money to be laid out upon them ; 
with a kind of rough draught of the works neceſſa- 
ry at each place, formed with due regard to their 
natural ſituation and preſent ſtate. 

The king, upon my repreſentation, reformed ma- 
ny abuſes with reſpect to money, which had cauſed 
a decay of commerce, of which money is the chief 
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inſtrument; the firſt was the practice which was 1601. 
then allowed, of putting money to intereſt at eight, Www 


or even at ten pr Cent.“ a practice of equal miſ- 
chief to the nobility and the people; to the nobi- 
lity, becauſe they, being forbidden to engage in trade, 
have no other riches but the produce of their 
grounds, of which the price was brought down by 
high intereſt; to the people, becauſe, by putting 
out money to intereſt, they made as great profit by 
fitting ſtill as by labour, and thereby kept immenſe 
ſums of money uſeleſs to the public, which, with- 
out that method of growing rich, they would have 
improved by ſome means advantageous to the com- 
monwealth. The intereſt of eight per Cent. was 
aboliſhed, and fix per Cent. allowed in its ſtead. 
The coin of different countries was till this time 
current in France, and paſſed in commerce equally 
with that of our own ſovereign. A prohibition was 
iſſued, by which all money was put down but the 
coin of France +, that of Spain only excepted, 
which would have been too much miſled in com- 
merce had it been at once forbidden. But it was 
more neceſſary to rid ourſelves of the merchandiſe 
of our neighbours than of their money, for the 
whole kingdom was filled with their manufactures ; 


ot is thus that a prince, in our 
times, remarkable for his abilities 
and ſuperior (kill in politics, has 
jodged: being firmly perſuaded, 
that the ſtate would receive great 
advantages in every reſpect from a 
rezulation that would oblige mo- 
nied men to hetake themſelves to 
commerce and agricul.ure, which 
are infinitely preferable to the bare 
and dead produce of rents. 

t It is true, that the ſpecies of 
foreign gold and filver coin ought 
not to paſs current and be con- 
founded with that of the prince in 
mterior commerce, and in pay- 
ments made between individuals; 
but is it not evident, that the more 
tuch coin abounds among our own 


money, the more flouriſhing will 
our commerce be? The hiſtorian 
Matthieu obſerves, tom. II. I. ni. 
p. 446. that this prohibition made 
the commerce in France fall almoſt 
entirely ; and the duke of Sully 
himſelf agrees, a little lower, that 
he was obliged to have recourſe to 
other means to retrieve it, We 
will examine this queſtion with 
him, when he comes to handle it, 
in the following book. As to the 
prohibition of uſing gold and filver 
in cloaths and houſhold furniture, 
we ſhall alſo have occaſion, in the 
ſeque!, to give our opinion on the 
principles he eſtabliſhes with regard 
to luxury, 
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1601. and it is incredible how much miſchief was done 
ww by foreign ſtuffs, particularly thoſe of gold and 


filver. The importation of theſe, and of all others, 
was forbidden under fevere penalties: and becauſe 
France had no means of ſupplying herſelf with them 
out of her own ſtock, we had recourſe to the true 
remedy, which is, to do without them ; the uſe of 
all ſtuffs wrought with gold and ſilver being forbid- 
den by an edict ®. 

All theſe declarations tended to introdnce one, 
by which it was forbidden to carry any fpecies of 
money out of the kingdom, under the penalty of 
a confiſcation of all that ſhould be intercepted in 
the carriage, and likewiſe of all the eſtates of the 


offenders, as well thoſe that favoured as thoſe that 


were guilty of the infringement of this law. The 
king gave a public proof how much he had this 


affair at heart, by the oath he made, not to grant 


any pardon for this ſort of miſdemeanors; and even 
to hold all thoſe ſuſpected that ſhould dare to ſoli- 
eit him to the contrary : yet all this could only o- 


| blige thoſe perſons that carried on ſuch practices to 


conceal them more carefully. I was of opinion, 
that one example would be more efficacious in cor- 
recting this obſtinate evil than all the threats that 
had been publiſhed againft it. I was not ignorant 
that a great many very conſiderable perſons, and 
even amongſt the courtiers themſelves, made a fund 
out of this pernicious traffic, either by ſuffering 
this money to paſs under their names, or by ſelling, 
at a high price, the authority which enabled them 
to correſpond with the foreigners, and ſecured the 
privileges of paſſage. I thought it moſt prudent 
to apply myſelf to thoſe who were employed by 
them for theſe correſpondences, and promiſed them 


He ſhewed, by his example, or embroidery : he commended 
how to retrench the ſuperfluity of ſuch as dreſſed in that plain faſhion, 
dreſs, for he commonly went. clad and ridiculed others, who carried, 
in a coat of grey cloth, with only ſaid he, their windmills and their 
a pourpoint of ſattin or taffety, old woods on their backs, Peref. 
without any indented edgings, lace, part iu, 


that, 
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that, as a recompence for their diſcovery, they ſhould 1601. 
have the fourth part of thoſe ſums that were ſeized 'wyww 
by their informations; for the king having made . 
over theſe confiſcations to me, I had a right to diſ- 
poſe of them. By theſe means I was well ſerved. 

A month was ſcarce elapſed, when I received no- 
tice from an inconſiderable man, the authors not 
being willing to make themſelves known, that there 
were two hundred thouſand crowns in gold collectin 
1 to ſend abroad, which was to be ſent at two diffe- 
f rent times, and that the firſt carriage would be much 
Ff leſs than the ſecond. After having taken all the 
5 
. 
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neceſſary precautions, this ſum appearing rather too 
conſiderable for me, I thought myſelf obliged to 
mention it to the king, who made this qualification 
in the right he had given me, that if the ſum did 


; not exceed ten thouſand crowns, I might appropriate 
, It to myſelf, but that the overplus ſhould be his, 
„Which will come, faid he, very ſeaſonably, hav- 


« ing had ſome lofs at play that I durſt not tell you 
| „of, nor make up with my own money.” I was 
ö not mercenary enough to wait for the profits of the 

ſecond carriage. I ordered the firſt to be dogged, 

and with ſuch vigilance, that it was ſtopped half a 
. league beyond the territories of France. It could 
not be done in the kingdom, though but a quarter 
| of a league from the frontier, without furniſhing the 
| offenders with a pretext for getting it releaſed. There 
was found in piſtoles, double piſtoles, and crowns 
of the ſun, to the amount of eight and forty thou- 
] ſand crowns, which had been concealed in ſome bales 
; of common goods for exportation. The king's re- 
, ſolution on this article was ſo well known, that the 
conductors named no perſon as proprietor of it; and 
F notwithſtanding all the noiſe this ſeizure made at 
court, it was diſavowed by every one; and the ſum 
was, by his majeſty, divided in this manner; ſeven- 
j ty-two thouſand livres he reſerved for himſelf, five 
and twenty thouſand he ordered ſhould be given to 

the informer, and the remaining forty- ſeven thou- 
, Aazg- ſand 
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1601. ſand he left to me; promiſing me, that however 
large any future capture might be, he would take 


no part of it from me. But after this, no more mo- 
ney was attempted to be carried out of the kingdom; 
this example had given a general diſlike to ſo ruinous 
a traffic. 

Thoſe that compoſed the chamber of juſtice * 
which was erected againſt the contractors, treaſurers, 
receivers, and others who had been guilty of miſ- 
demeanors in their offices, were likely, in appear- 
ance, to exerciſe far greater ſcverities. It was my 
advice, tiat theſe offenders ſhould not only be ob- 
liged to refund, but that thoſe who were convicted 
of embezzling the public treaſure ſhould be corpo- 
rally puniſhed. Money, however, the poſſeſſion of 


which covers all crimes it is the cauſe of, excepted 


this from the juſt rigor of the law F. I would, 
were it poſlible, transfuſe into the breaſts of my 
countrymen ſome part of that indignation that fills 
mine, againſt ſo pernicious an abuſe, and all that 
contempt which I teel for thoſe that owe their eleva- 
tion to it. If we conſider as a flight matter, the 
deſpicable light we appear in to our neighbours by 
this ſhameful cuſtom (for none ſtrikes more directly 
at the honour of the nation) we cannot conceal from 
ourſelves the evils it has given riſe to; nothing has 
contributed more towards perverting our ideas of 
probity, candor, and diſintereſtedneſs, or to turn 


®* Otherwiſe called the royal ing the utility of the chambers of 


chamber: it conſiſted of a preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Paris, 
two counſellors, two maſters of 
requeſt, a prefident and four coun- 
ſellors of the chamber of accounts, 
a preſident and three counſellors of 
the court of aids, and one of the 
general advocates of the parlia- 
ment, Kc. Commiſhoners were 
ſent into the provinces, to give 
them informations of ſuch as were 
guilty of any malverſations. 

* + The duke of Sully ſcems to me 


to zeaſen juſtly, when, in ſuppoſ- 


Juſtice, he requires, that they ſhould 
not confine their proceedings to pe- 
cuniary mulcts only, but join to 
thefe corporal puniſhments. And 
he ſeems to me to have ſtill greater 
reaſon, when, in the ſequel, he ad- 
adviſes to ſuppreſs this method as 
abſolutely uſeleſs; and entirely 
aboliſh, in France, the vſage of 


_ compoſitions in farming the finay- 


ces: and this is likewiſe the opini- 
on of cardinal Richelieu. Teſta- 
ment Polit. part I, ch. iv. & 5. 


thoſe 


1 1 
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thoſe virtues into ridicule; nothing has more ſtrength- 1601. 
ened that fatal propenſity to luxury, which is natu- Www 


ral to all men, but is with us become a ſecond na- 
ture, by that peculiarity of temper which makes us 
faſten eagerly upon every thing that can gratify our 
paſſions; and nothing in particular has ſo greatly 
degraded the French nobility, as the rapid and dazl- 
ing fortunes of contractors and other men of buſi- 
nels, by that opinion which they have circulated 
every where, and which is indeed but too well 
grounded, that in France this is almoſt the only me- 
thod of arriving at the higheſt hanours, and firſt 
employments of the ſtate, in the poſſeſſion of which 
all is forgot, and to the attainment all is permitted. 
To go to the ſource, military virtue is almoſt the 
only quality by which true nobility can, in France, 
be obtained, preſerved, or dignified : and in this 
practice there will be found no prejudice or empty 
opinion, if it be conſidered, that precedence muſt 
naturally be granted to that rank, by which all other 
claſſes of the community are preſerved and ſupported 
in that ſecurity without which there can be no pro- 
perty : but this ſlate of life is not the way to a great 


fortune; this ſimplicity and ſeparation from lucra- 


tive purpoſes ſhew the antiquity and purity of the 
firſt inſtitution. By bravery nothing but honours 
could be got, becauſe in thoſe times honour was the 
only reward of glorious actions: in later days, ſince 
the notions of mankind are changed, and every thing 
is rated by the money which it brings,. this generous 
body of nobility is brought in compariſon with the 
managers of the revenue, the officers of juſtice, and 
the drudges of buſineſs. But this compariſon ter- 
minates in a univerſal agreement, to pay to theſe ga- 
therers of money that reſpect which muſt always be 
ſhewn to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of power, and are, 
in fact, our ſuperiors, an advantage which the for- 
mer have loſt . And, indeed, how ſhould it be 


The ſame cardinal Richelieu poſes a remedy for it, according 
complains of this abuſe, and pro- to the duke of Sully's ſchemes 
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mind, with regard to this point, as the meaneſt of 


we ſhall find them wholly deſtitute of the 
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otherwiſe, when we ſee the nobility of the ſame 


the people, and making no ſcruple to mingle the 
moſt illuſtrious blood in a ſhameful — with a 
dirty pedlar, who knows nothing but the change, 
his ſhop, his counter, and his 21 This abuſe 
is neceflarily productive of two others, confuſion of 
ranks, and degeneracy of families; which laſt is bet- 
ter proved by experience than argument. We need 
only take a view of that great number of mongril 
gentry with which the court and city is filled, and 
lain and 
manly virtue of their anceſtors : no depth of thought, 
no ſolidity of judgment, raſh, inconſiderate, a ſtrong 
paſſion for play, a natural propenſity to diſſoluteneſs, 
a ſolicitude for dreſs, and vitiated taſte in every 
kind of luxuryz that one would imagine they 
thought to exceed even the women in the effemina- 
cy of their manners: yet theſe people engage in the 
army, but with ſuch diſpoſitions, to which is often 
added a ſecret contempt for the profeſſion they em- 
brace, what can be expected from them? This ſub- 
verſion of all order is indeed to be lamented, but is 
inevitable, while that profeſſion, which has only 
glory for its object, is not exalted to the higheſt rank, 
dignified with the chiefeſt honours, which, for 
thr — ought to be taken from the upſtarts of 
ne; and ſince the infamy which we ſhould find 


theſe « creatures of chance ſtained with, if we took 


ins to examine them, is not ſaicient to draw our 


onterpr, it is neceſſary they ſhould be branded 


e birth. This miniſter con- 
cludes, in another place, after M. 
de Sully, «That the means of 
« continuing the nobility in that 


<* Gentlemen, ſays he, cannot be 
cc promoted to places of truſt and 
0 28 but at the expence of 

their ruin; for at preſent all 


11 ſorts of people are admitted to 
15 them through the infamous traf- 
* fc carried on by meang of mo- 
& ney. For the future, all per- 
« ſons ſhould be excluded from 
70 thoſe poſts, but thoſe that have 


6 the good fortune to be of noble & 


60 purity of manners which they 


« derive from their anceſtors (theſe 


te are his words) is to retrench 
ce that luxury and intolerable ex - 
10 pence which have been gradual- 
Part I. ch. iii. 


wich 


« ly introduced.“ 
1. 
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with public marks of diſgrace, to ſignify the rank 

they ought to hold. 5 
The king was convinced by the juſtneſs of this 

reaſoning. However, in this chamber of juſtice, 

the ſame thing happened that generally does: the 


little rogues paid for all the reſt ; the principal de- 


linquents found their ſecurity in that very meral for 


which they were proſecuted ; they made uſe of a 
ſmall part of it in preſents, which ſaved the other. 
This qualifying would not have prevailed with the 


king had it been employed directly; but it found 
acceptance with the ladies of the court, and even 
with the queen herſelf; they gained the conſtable, 
Bouillon, Bellegarde, Roquelaure, Souvre, Fron- 
tenac, and ſome others, who, though not of this 
high claſs, knew as well how to work upon the 
king's inclinations; ſuch were Zamet, La Varenne, 
Gondy, Boneuil, Conchini, and many more of that 
fort. The complaiſance of this prince for all thoſe 
whom he ſuffered to live in ſome degree of familia- 
rity with him, and eſpecially for ladies, deſtroyed all 
his wiſe reſolutions, fo that the ſtorm fell only upon 
thoſe that had reaſon to reproach themſelves with 
not having yet ſtolen enough to put their thefts in 
ſecurity. The retrenching of part of thoſe officers 
of all ranks, with which the bar and the finances 
abounded, and which was done at this time, was 
looked upon as the work of the chamber of juſtice. 
The great number of thoſe officers, as well as their 
extreme licentiouſneſs, are indubitable teſtimonies of 
the calamities that are introduced into a ſtate, and 

the forerunners of its ruin. "EATS 
In May the king and queen had the devotion ta 
celebrate the jubilee at Orleans. I attended their 
majeſties as far as half a league beyond Fontaine: 
bleau, from whence they proceeded that evening to 
Puiſeaux. I took advantage of this little vacation, 
to viſit the lands of Baugy, which had been juſt a- 
warded to me by a decree, for the great ſums which 
were due to me from theſe lands, and upon —_ 1 
| pegan 
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began to build immediately with the confiſcated mo- 


ww ney I have lately mentioned. I was ſtopped within 


two leagues from the place where I intended to lie, 


by a courier from his majeſty, who called out to me 


while I was yet a great way before him. He brought 
me a letter from the king which contained only theſe 
few words. I gave you ſix days for your journey 
* to Baugy, but I have received letters of great 
* conſequence from Buzenval, which I want to ſhew 
« you; you will oblige me if you will come and lie 
e to-night here at Puiſeaux, whither you need bring 
“no neceſſaries. I have given orders for your lodg- 
« ing, and ſent thither my hunting bed, and have 
« ordered Coquet to get your ſupper ready, and 
« your breakfaſt in the morning, for I will detain 
« you no longer. Adieu, my beloved friend.” 

I wiſhed my wife, who accompanied me, a good 
night, and,. taking with me only two gentlemen, a 
page, and a valet de chambre, and one groom, I 
turned back to Puiſeaux, where I found the king, 


who was amuſing himſelf with ſeeing the youth of his 


train wreſtle and leap in the court-yard of the priory. 
As ſoon as he ſaw me, he called Paſquier, who had 
been ſent to him by Villeroi with Buzenval's letters, 
which informed the king that prince Maurice had 
taken the field with his army which he had increaſed 
with garriſons drawn out of their quarters, and eſ- 
corted by two thouſand waggons : that, with this 
army, he intended (as Buzenval had learned from 
the prince of Orange's officers, and from the prince 
himſelf) to croſs Brabant, the country of Liege, 
Hainault, and Artois, to gain by it the rivers along 
the frontiers of France, from whence he expected 
aſſiſtance, and bring the war to the neighbourhood 
of Gravelines, Berque-Saint-Vinox, Dunkirk, and 
Nieuport ; that the archduke, greatly inferior to the 
prince of Orange, not having yet received the troops 
which he expected from Italy and Germany, beheld 
thoſe preparations with aſtoniſhment, and durſt not 
oppoſe his march, but that he contented himſelf with 

being 
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being near him, that he might oblige him to . 
in a narrow compaſs, and that while he gd aw 


him he might be himſelf near the place where he 
perceived the ſtorm would fall; that, finding this 
ſtep, which had been communicated to him, of great 
importance, he thought it was neceſſary to inform 
the wing of it. 


The knowledge I had of the Low Countries made 


this deſign of the prince of Orange appear to me fo 
dangerous, that I thought it likely to draw upon him 
a total defeat. He would be obliged to march a 
great way within view of the enemy and upon their 
frontiers, through countries ſo full of woods, hedges, 
and hollow ways, particularly in Liegeois, that I 
thought them impaſſable for ſuch a number of wag- 
gons; and the king was of the ſame opinion. After 
we had conferred together a long time, he reſolved 
to ſend prince Maurice his ſentiments of it, and I 
reſumed my route to Baugy, in which I viſited the 
lands of Sully, that I had a deſign of purchaſing, 
and did fo accordingly the following year. The 
king continued his pilgrimage to Orleans, and laid 
there the firſt ſtone for the rebuilding the church of 
the Holy Croſs : he afterwards returned to Paris, to 
» wg place I had come three days before his ma- 
eſty. | 
: Henry's letter changed the deſign of Naſſau; he 
beſieged Rhimberg, and took it on the tenth of June. 
The archduke Albert, in revenge, inveſted Oſtend 
on * the fifth of July. Maurice, on his ſide, laid 
ſiege to Bolduc, either to force the archduke to a- 
bandon his enterprize, or to indemnify himſelf by 
the reduction of this place, which was looked upon 
to be the moſt important fortreſs in Brabant, I was 
ſtill of opjnion that he would do neither ; and when 
the king ſent for me to hear my ſentiments. of it in 


* Jt will be often mentioned; years; but for a minute detail of 
this ſiege, in which many brave them conſult M. De Thou, Le Sep- 
actions were performed on both tennaire, and other hiſtorians. * 
fides, having laſted above three 
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2601. the preſence of the courtiers who were by when the 


which brought the news was opened, and 
who all ſpoke differently of it, I faid that, although 
I was very young when I had viſited Bolduc, I had 
nevertheleſs preſerved the remembrance of the place, 
and, that not to mention its ſituation, which render- 
ed the ſiege of it a work of immenſe labour, it 
ſeemed to me impoſſible, conſidering the extent of 
the place and the great number of its citizens, to 
furround it in ſuch a manner as to hinder any one 
from going in or out, at leaſt without an army of 
five thouſand men. In effe&, the prince of 
| failed in his attempt upon Bolduc : bur all 
this did not happen till November. 
The war breaking out ſo near our frontiers, made 
Henry reſolve to go to Calais, as if he had no other 
deſign but to viſit that country. Although he al- 
ways ſuſpected the Spaniards, he was not apprehen- 
ſive, in the preſent ſtate of the affairs of that crown, 
that they would be prevailed on to break the peace: 
but he was not diſpleaſed at having an opportunity 
to give them a little uneaſineſs, in revenge for the 
Aly occaficns of diſcontent which he received from 
them. They ated, indeed, in a manner ſufficient 
to have obliged his majeſty to do ſomething more, 
had not policy prevailed over reſentment. After 
many fruitleſs attempts to break the alliance between 
the Swiſs cantons and France, and to hinder the 
from acting as arbitrator in the diſpute about t 
marquiſate of Saluces, becauſe his holineſs could not 
diſpenſe with himſelf from giving judgment againſt 
the duke of Savoy, they had ſent troops to that 
prince in the laſt campaign, under the command of 
the count de Fuentes. Their continued intrigues 
with marechal Biron, Bouillon, D*' Auvergne, the 
3 of Joinville, were publicly known. Biron 
imſelf had confeſſed it to his majeſty : and laſtly, 
the king, at his return from Orleans, received cer- 
tain intelligence of their practices with the cities of 
Metz, Marſeilles, and Bayonne, 5 
t 
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At all this his majeſty diſſembled his diſpleaſure; 1601. 
but nothing provoked him againſt that crown ſo 


much, as the * which La Rochepot, 
ambaſſador at Madrid, his nephew, and his 5 
train had received from that court. La Rochepot 
gave an account of it in his letters. I ſwear by 
heaven,“ {aid Henry tranſported with rage, that, 
it I can but once fee my affairs in order, and get 
a ſufficient ſupply of money, and whatever elſe is 
« neceſſary, I will make fo furious a war upon them, 
that they ſhall repent of having obliged me to take 
up arms.” However, he ſtill ſhut his eyes upon 
ſo glaring a violation of the rights of nations, but it 
was not without doing great violence to his inclina- 
tions. I fee plainly,” ſaid this prince to me ſome- 
times, that through emulation, jealouſy, and inte- 
<< reſt of ſtate, France and Spain can never be on 
* friendly terms with each other, and that a proper 
<« ſecurity againſt that crown muft have ſome other 
foundation than words.” He was ſufficiently 
convinced of the error in Villeroi and Sillery's poli- 
cy, who often, in his preſence, maintained againſt 
me, that a ſtrict union with Spain was not only nei- 
ther impoſſible nor dangerous for France, but like- 
wiſe the moſt reaſonable ſyſtem of politics that ought 

to be embraced. To their arguments I oppoſed that 
competition ſo natural to theſe two crowns, the op- 
polition of their intereſts, and the remembrance of 
fo many recent injuries; and I concluded that, with 
a neighbour ſo artful and unjuſt, the neceſſary mea- 
ſures to be taken were to hold them always ſuſpected, 


Antony de Silly, count de la houſe, and thence his ne · 
Rochepot. His nephew happening phew to priſon, with others of his 


to bathe himſelf with ſome French 
gentlemen, was inſulted by ſome 
Spaniards who flung his cloaths, 
and thoſe of his companions into 
the river. Theſe revenged them- 
ſelves for the affront by killing and 
wounding ſome of the Spaniards ; 
thoſe that fled ſoon after returned 
to force open the ambaſſador s 


aſſociates that had taken ſhelter 
there, This difference was com- 
promiſed by the pope, who cauſed 
the priſoners to be ſent to him to 
Rome, and delivered them to the 
count de Bethune, brother to M. de 
Sully, ambaſſador of France at that 
court. See the abovementioned 
hiſtorians for the year 1601. 
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1601, and to be always prepared for defence. The laſt 
ness that came from Madrid gave me, tor this time; 


diiſtinction and reſpect 


the advantage over my opponents, at leaſt in the 
king's opinion, who heſitated no longer about go- 
ing to Oſtend, after he had diſmiſſed two celebrated 
embaſſies, which he received about this time. 

One of theſe embaſſies was from the grand ſeig- 
nor, who, knowing that the ſophy of Perſia his ene- 
my had ſent a ſolemn deputation to the pope, the 


emperor, and the king of Spain, without taking any 


notice of the king of France, againſt whom he ſeem- 
ed to make an overture of his aſſiſtance at the ſame 
time that he aſked for theirs, he was returning one 
act for another. His highneſs, on this occaſion, 
made uſe of his phyſician, who * was a chriſtian, 
and inveſted him with the dignity of his ambaſſador. 
The terms in which this haughty potentate expreſſed 
himſelf, with to the French +, diſcovered a 
„of which there are few ex- 
amples; he ſet a higher value, he ſaid, upon the 
friendſhip and arms of the French, than of all the 
other chriſtian nations together ; and that although 
they ſhould all unite with Perſia againſt him, he 
ſhould think himſelf in a condition to deſpiſe their 
attempts, as ſoon as he had ſecured the alliance and 
aſſiſtance of a king, whoſe ſuperiority over his neigh- 
bours, as well as his great perſonal qualities, he 
appeared not to be ignorant of. The Turkiſh am- 
baſſador preſented his majeſty with ſeveral rich pre- 
ſents, and gave me two ſcymetars of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, which I keep with great care. 


* Bartholemew Cceur, a rene- prince of the faith of Jeſus . .'. the 
gado of Marſeilles, He demanded compoſer of the differences that 
of the king that the duke of Mer- happen between chriſtian poten- 


cxur ſhould be recalled from Hun- 
gary, becauſe, among the prophe- 
ſies vhich the Turks believe, there 
is one, they ſay, that the French 
ſhall drive the Turks out of Europe. 

7 To the moſt glorious, moſt 
magnanimous and moſt illuſtrious 


6 


tates, prince of grandeur, majeſty 
and opulence, and the glorious 
leader of the greateſt ſubjects, Hen- 
ry the IVth emperor of France; 
ſuch were the titles which his high- 
neſs gave the king. MSS, de la 
Biblioth, de Roi, vol. 9592+ 
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The other ambaſſador was from the republic of 1601. 
Venice. This ſtate had been a long time, by a WYV. 


particular alliance often renewed, and by their com- 
mon intereſt, united with France againſt the Spaniſh 
power: it had been amongſt the firſt in compliment- 
ing his moſt chriſtian majeſty upon his marriage and 
the peace, by the ſieurs Gradenigo and Delfin, the 
laſt of whom was likewiſe in this embaſſy. Henry 
was deſirous that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould be receiv- 
ed with the utmoſt diſtinction in Paris. He ordered 
them to be ſerved with his own plate, and loaded 
them with preſents of equal value with thoſe he gave 
the firſt, The letters he then wrote to me turned 
almoſt wholly upon this head, for he was then at 
Fontainebleau with the queen, who was far advanced 
in her pregnancy, upon which account the king 
could not come immediately to Paris, and ſtill leſs 
the queen who had ſo great a concern in this embaſ- 
ſy. His majeſty ſhewed ſo much reſpect for the 
Venetian ambaſſadors, as not to ſuffer them to wait 
for his return to Paris, but let them know that he 
would receive them at Fontainebleau, to which place 
his coaches and equipages attended them. 

The archdukes could not fail to ſuſpect, that the 
king, by marching towards Calais, would endea- 
vour to obſtruct their deſigns upon Oſtend, by way 


of repriſal for the ill treatment La Rochepot had re- 


ceived. In order to diſcover the purport of this 
journey, they deputed to him the count of Solre in 
the quality of ambaſſador, under a pretence of mak- 
ing him the ſame compliments on the queen's preg- 
nancy which he received from all parts; enjoining 
this ambaſſador to inſinuate a complaint of his jour- 
ney, by which Solre gave a fair opportunity to the 


king, who, inſtead of ſatisfying him as to the oc- 


caſion of his complaints, made, in his turn, very 
heavy ones againſt Spain, aſſuring him however, but 
in a general manner, that he would not be the firſt 
to come to a rupture, provided that the Spaniards 
did not force him to it by continuing their unfair 

pro- 
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601, proceedings. With this promiſe the ambaſſador 
— — wo be ſatisfied. | 


The queen of En hearing the king was at 
Calais, thought it a favourable opportunity to my 
her impatience of ſeeing and embracing her 
friend, Henry was not jeſs deſirous of this inter- 
view, that he might confer with the queen upon the 


affairs of Europe in general, as well as on their own 


in particular, eſpecially thoſe which had been; 
hinted to him by Ne Fool and Dutch 3 
when he was at Nantz. Elizabeth firſt wrote him 
a letter equally polite and full of offers of ſervice; 
| ſhe afterwards made him the uſual compliments, 
and repeated thoſe aſſurances by the lord Edmond, 
whom ſhe diſpatched to Calais, till ſhe herſelf could 
arrive at Dover, from whence ſhe ſent the lord Sid- 
ney with other letters. 

Henry reſolving not to be outdone in complai- 
ſance, anſwered theſe advances in a manner that 
ſhewed at once his reſpect for the ſex of Elizabeth, 
and his eſteem and admiration of her character. This 
intercourſe continued a long time, to the great mor- 
tification of the Spaniards, whoſe jealouſy was ſtrong- 
ly excited by proximity and cloſe correſpondence. 
Of all the letters wrote by theſe two ſovereigns on 
this occaſion, I am poſſeſſed only of that in which 
Elizabeth informs the king of thoſe obſtacles that - 
prevented her conferring with him in perſon, la- 
menting the unhappineſs of princes, who, contrary 
to their inclinations, were ſlaves to forms and fet- 


tered by circumſpection. This letter , becauſe it 


® This letter, and this whole 
relation of the duke of Sully's con- 
cerning Henry the IVth's journey 


poſed to Henry, either that be 
ſhould come to Dover, or at leaſt 
confer with her in a veſſel half way 


to Calais, and Elizabeth's to Do- 
ver, appear ſufficient, without any 
other refieQions, to ſhew the error 
of all thoſe various judgments cur- 
rent at that time, and which have 
been mentioned by different hiſto- 
rians concerning theſe two poten- 
tates, It was ſaid Elizabeth pro- 


2 


between theſe two towns, and that 
this propoſal concealed a fnare in 
which Elizabeth hoped to entrap 
Henry, by ſeizing upon his perſon 
in the interview, and keeping him 
priſoner till he reſtored Calais, and 
that Henry excuſed himſelf from 
complying with her requeſt, only 


was 
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was the occaſion of the voyage I made to this prin- 1601. 
ceſs, I have kept in my hands; in it ſhe tells her WW 


moſt dear and well beloved brother (for ſo ſhe called 
the king of France) that her concern at not being able 
to ſee him was ſo much the greater, as ſhe had ſome- 
thing to communicate to him which ſhe durſt not con- 
fide to any other perſon or commit topaper, and yet 
that ſhe was upon the point of returning to London, 
The king's curioſity was ſtrongly excited by theſe 
laſt words ; in vain did he torture his imagination 
to gueſs their purport. Secretary Fetet being ſent 
by him to fetch me, I have juſt now received let- 
ters,“ ſaid he to me, from my good ſiſter the 
e queen of England, whom you admire to greatly; 
* they are fuller of civilities than ever: - ſee if you 
will have more ſucceſs than I have had in diſco- 
< vering her meaning.” I agreed with Henry that 
it muſt be ſomething of great conſequence which 
induced her to expreſs herſelf in this manner; it 
was reſolved therefore, that I ſhould embark the 
next day for Dover, as if wich no other deſign then 
to take advantage of the ſhortneſs of the paſſage to 
make a tour to London, which would give me an 
opportunity of ſeeing what ſtep the queen would take 
upon my arrival, neither the king nor I doubting 
but that ſhe would be immediately informed of it. 
I acquainted no one with my intended paſſage, but 
ſuch of my domeſtics as were to attend me, and of 
theſe I took but a very ſmall number. | 


becauſe he ſuſpected the deſign; 
others ſay, becauſe his fears of the 
ſea were ſo great, that he durſt not 
venture into a veſſel, No one ſuſ- 
peed the true motive for propoſ- 
ing this interview, which was the 
occaſion of all theſe letters that 
paſſed between them, and cauſed 
the duke of Sully to make the ſe- 
cret voyage to Dover, of which he 
here gives an account. Siri, on this 
occaſion, builds upon the reſent- 
ment which he ſuppoſes Elizabeth 
always preſerved, both of the peace 
of Vervins and the ſurrender of Ca- 


Vor. II. 


lais, as well as her fear leſt Henry 
ſhould aggrandiſe himſelf too much, 
and on the jealouſy which the Eng- 
liſh entertained of the French, 
Mem. Recond, vol. I. p. 130, 150, 
Kc. But this writer, ſo well ac- 
quainted with foreign negotiations, 
eſpecially thoſe of Italy and Spain, 
is not right, neither in the fas nor 
the opinions which he produces 
concerning the interior of our court 
and councils under the reign of 
Henry the IVth. He knew neither 
this prince nor the duke of Sully. 
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I embarked early in the morning, and reached 
Dover about ten o'clock, where, among the crowd 
of thoſe who embarked and diſembarked, I was im- 
mediately diſcovered by the lord Sidney, who five 
or ſix days before had ſeen me at Calais: with him 
were Cobham, Raleigh, and Griffin, and they were 
ſoon alter joined by the earls of Devonſhire and Pem- 
broke. Sidney embraced me, and afked me if I was 
come to ſee the queen; I told him I was not, and 
even aſſured him that the king knew nothing of my 
voyage: I likewile entreated him not to mention it 
to the queen, for not having had any intention of 
paying my reſpects to her I had no letter to preſent, 
my delign being only to make a ſhort tour incognito 
to London. Theſe gentlemen replied ſmiling, that 
I had taken a uſeleſs precaution, for that probably 
the guardſhip had already given a ſignal of my ar- 
rival, and that I might quickly expect to ſee a meſ- 
ſenger from the queen, who would not ſuffer me to 
paſs in this manner, having but three days ago ſpoke 
of me publicly and in very obliging terms. I at- 
fected to be extremely concerned at this unlucky ac- 
cident, but to hope nevertheleſs, that I might ſtill 
pals undiſcovered, provided that theſe gentlemen 
would be ſecret as tothe place where I was to lodge; 
from whence, I aſſured them, I would immediately 
depart as ſoon as I had taken a little refreſhment: 
ſaying this I left them abruptly, and had bur juſt 
entered my apartment, and ſpoke a few words to my 
1 N when I felt ſomebody embrace me from be- 
und, who told me, that he arreſted me as a priſoner 
to the queen. This was the captain of her guards, 
whoſe embrace I returned, and replied ſmiling, that 
I ſhould eſteem ſuch impriſonment a great honour. 

His orders were to conduct me directly to the 
queen; I therefore followed him. It is well, M. 
de Roſny,” ſaid this princeſs to me as ſoon as I 
appeared. And do you break our fences thus 
and paſs on without coming to ſee me? I am 
greatly ſurpriſed at it, for I thought you bore me 

(e more 
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« more affection than any of my ſervants, and I am 1 601. 


« perſuaded that I have given you no cauſe to chan 
<« thoſe ſentiments.” | replied in few words, but 
ſuch as ſo gracious a reception required. After 
which I began, without any diſguiſe, to entertain 
her with thoſe ſentiments the king my maſter had 
for her. © To give you a proof,” replied ſhe, © that 
„ believe all you have told me of the goodwill of 
the king my brother, and of your own, I will 
« diſcourſe with you on the ſubject of the laſt letter 
I wrote to him; though perhaps you have ſeen 
« it, for Stafford (that is the name of the lord Sid- 
„ ney) and Edmund tell me, that the. King conceals 
few of his ſecrets from you.” She then drew me 
aſide, that ſhe might ſpeak to me with the greateſt 
freedom, on the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe; 
and this ſhe did with ſuch ſtrength and clearneſs, 
beginning from the treaty of Vervins, that I was 


convinced this great queen was truly worthy of that 


high reputation ſhe had acquired in Europe. She 
entered into this detail, only to ſhew me how neceſ- 
fary it was that the king of France ſhould, in con- 
cert with her, begin to execute thoſe great deſigns 
which they both meditated againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. The neceſſity of this ſhe founded upon the 
acceſſions this houſe was daily ſeen to make: ſhe re- 
peated to me all that had paſſed on this ſubject in 
1598, between the king and the Engliſh and Dutch 
ambaſſadors, and aſked me if this prince did not ſtill 


continue to have the ſame ſentiments, and why he 


ſo long delayed to begin the enterprize. 
To theſe queſtions of queen Elizabeth, I anſwered, 
That his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſtill continued to 
think of that affair as he always had done: that the 
men and money he was raiſing, and the other war- 
like preparations he was making, were deſtined to 
no other purpoſe than the execution of the concerted 
plan; bur that in France things were far from being 
in ſuch a ſtate, as to enable him to undertake the 
deſtruction of a power fo ſolidly eſtabliſhed as that 
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1601. Of the Auſtrian princes. This I proved, by the ex- 
A traordinary expences Henry had been at ſince the 


ace of Vervins, as well for the general neceſſities 
of his kingdom, as ro reſtrain the attempts of the 
ſeditious, and to carry on the war which he had juſt 
ended with Savoy. I did not diſſemble with this 
princeſs the opinion I had always entertained of this 
enterprize, which is, that though England and the U- 
nited Provinces ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
reduce the houſe of Auſtria, unleſs they were aſſiſted 
by all the forces of the French monarchy, and on 
whom, for many reaſons, the chief weight of this 
war mult fall, the houſe of Auſtria, by uniting the 
forces of its two branches, might, without any dif- 
ficulty, not only ſupport itſelf againſt them, but 
even render the balance equal; it would therefore be 
uſeleſs, and even an imprudent attempt, to endea- 
vour to ſap the foundations of ſo formidable a power, 
by the ſame means only that ſerve merely to keep 
upon the defenſive with it: and it would be indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to defer the attempt for ſome 
years, during which, France would acquire all ſhe 
now wanted, to enable her to ſtrike more effectually 
the blow that was preparing for the common ene- 
my; and would, in conjunction with her allies, en- 
deavour to engage the neighbouring princes and 
ſtates in their deſign, the princes of Germany eſpe- 
cially, who were more immediately threatened by 
the tyranny of the houſe of Auſtria. 

It was eaſy for the queen of England to compre- 
hend, by the manner in which 1 expreſſed myſelf, 
that theſe were not ſo much my own as Henry's ſen- 
timents which I communicated to her, and ſhe gave 
me to underſtand as much, by contefling, that they 
appeared fo juſt and reaſonable to her, that ſhe could 
not avoid adopting them : adding only, that there 
was one point on which all the parties could not be 
too ſoon agreed, which was, that the ultimate view 
of the intended combination being to confine the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria within juſt bounds, 

it 
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ſo proportion a] his deſires or expectations which he 


might conceive in conſequence of the event, as that 
none of them might be capable of giving umbrage 
to the reſt: ſuppoſing, for example, that Spain 
ſhould be deprived of the Low Countries, neither 
the whole nor any part of this ſtate was to be covet- 
ed, either by the king of France, or the king of 
Scotland, who would one day become ſo of Great 
Britain, nor yet by the kings of Sweden and Den- 


mark, already ſufficiently powerful by ſea and land 


to make themſelves reſpected by the other allies ; 
and that the ſame conduct ought to be obſerved with 
regard to all the other ſpoils that might be taken 
from the houſe of Auſtria by thoſe princes whoſe 
dominions ſhould happen to be neareſt to the con- 
quered countries; for if my brother, the king of 
France, ſaid ſhe, ſhould think of making himſelf 
« proprietor, or even only feodal lord of the United 
« Provinces, I ſhould never conſent to it, but en- 
* tertain a moſt violent jealouſy of him; nor ſhould 
« blame him, if, giving him the ſame occaſion, 
he ſhould have the fame fears of me.” 

Theſe were not the only reflections made by the 
queen of England; ſhe ſaid many other things, 
which appeared to me ſo juſt and ſenſible, that I was 
filled with aſtoniſhment and admiration. It is not 
unuſual to behold princes form great deſigns ; their 
ſphere of action ſo forcibly inclines them to this, that 


it is only neceſſary to warn them of the extreme, 


which is, the projecting what their powers are ſo 
little proportioned to perform, that they ſcarce ever 
find themſelves able to execute the half of what they 
propoſed ; but to be able to diſtinguiſh and form 
only ſuch as are reaſonable; wiſely to regulate the 
conduct of them; to foreſee and guard againſt all 
obſtacles in ſuch a manner, that when they happen, 
nothing more will be n-ceſfary, than to apply the 
remedies prepared long before ; this is what few 
princes are capable of. Ignorance, proſperity, lux- 
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ury, vanity, nay, even fear and indolence, daily 
produce ſchemes, to execute which there is not the 
leaſt poſſibility. Another cauſe of ſurprize to me, 
was, that Elizabeth and Henry, having never con- 
ferred together on their political project, ſhould 
agree ſo exactly in all their ideas, as not to differ 
even in the moſt minute particulars. 

The queen e my eyes were attentively 
fixed on her without ſpeaking, imagined ſhe had 
expreſſed herſelf fo conſuſedly in ſomething ſhe had 
ſaid, that I was unable to comprehend her meaning. 
But when I ingenuouſly confeſſed to her the true 
cauſe of my ſilence and ſurpriſe, ſhe then, without 
{cruple, entered into the moſt minute parts of the 
deſign : but as I ſhall have an ample occaſion to 
treat of this, in relating the great ſchemes which 


were prevented by the untimely death of Henry IV. 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with uſeleſs repetitions; 
but in this place juſt ſhew the five principal points 
to which her majeſty reduced ſo extenſive a ſcheme, 
as from the ſequel of theſe Memoirs this will appear 
to have been. The firſt was, to reſtore Germany 
to its antient liberty, in reſpect to the election of its 
emperors, and the nomination of a king of the Ro- 
mans. 'The ſecond, to render the United Provinces 
abſolutely independent of Spain; and to form them 
into a republic, by annexing to them, if neceſſary, 
fome provinces diſmembered from Germany. The 
third, to do the ſame in regard to Switzerland, by 
incorporating with it ſome of the adjacent provinces, 
particularly Alface and Franche-Compte. The 
fourth, to divide all chriſtendom into a certain num- 
ber of powers, as equal as may be. The fifth, to 
reduce all the various religions in it under thoſe three 
which ſhould appear to be moſt numerous and con- 
fiderable in Europe. 

Our conference was very long: I cannot beſtow 
praiſes upon the queen of England that would be 
equal to the merit which I diſcovered in her in this 
ſhort time, both as to the qualities of the heart 2 
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thing that paſſed between us to the king, who very uv 


m_— approved all ſhe had ſaid to me. Their ma- 


jeſties correſponded by letters, during the reſt of the 


time they ſtayed at Dover and Calais. All prelimi- 
naries were ay on; meaſures were taken even on 
the grand object of the deſign, but with ſuch ſecre- 
ſy, that the whole of this affair remained to the death 
of the king, and even much longer, among the 
number of thoſe on which only various and uncer- 
tain conjectures are formed. 


The king did not return to Paris till he had care- 


fully examined all the fortreſſes upon his frontier, 
and provided for their ſecurity : in every other re- 
ſpect, he appeared an indifferent ſpectator of the 
quarrel between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh ; and 
all he did in favour of Oſtend, the ſiege of which was 
ſtill continued, was not to hinder fome French from 
engaging in the ſervice of the prince of Orange, in 
which ſeveral of them loft their lives; amongſt 
theſe, the death of young * Charillon-Coligny, 
whoſe head was ſhot off by a cannon-ball betore 
Oſtend, deſerved to be particularly lamented. The 
king, when he was told it, faid publicly, that France 
had loſt a man of great merit: mylelf, in particu- 
lar, was ſenſibly afflicted at his death. Coligny, at 
an early age, had already united almoſt all the qua- 
lities that form a ſoldier; valor, moderation, pru- 
dence, judgment, and the art of making himſelf 
equally beloved by the ſoldier and officer. 

But Coligny was a proteſtant; and the jealouſy 
of the courtiers ſoon converted all theſe virtues into 
ſo many crimes, in the opinion of the king; they 


told his majeſty, that Coligny already aſpired to tie 


diſtinction of being head of the proteſtants, both 


Henry de Coligny, lord of 
Chatillon, fon to Francis, and 
grandſon to the admiral de Coligny: 
he carried to the aſſiſtance of Oſtend 
a regiment of 800 French, Ac- 
cordipg to Brantome, the houſe of 


Chatillon Coligny came originally 
from Savoy, of a very noble and 
antient lineage, as he ſays, and who 


were formerly ſovereign princes, 


and very powerful, Tom. III. p. 
173. 
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within and without the kingdom, to which he was 


ſolicited by the duke of Bouillon; that he deſired 


nothing with ſo muck ardour as to equal, or even to 
ſurpaſs, the actions of his father and grandfather ; 
and had been heard to declare, that he ſhould not 
regret the loſs of lite, if he had the ſatisfaction to 
lole it at the head of an army, fighting for the pre- 
ſervation of his friends. His affection for the ſol- 
diers was treated as an artful and dangerous artifice. 
They hinted to the king, that he 7 raiſed 
a jealouſy in the prince of Orange; and that his ma- 
jeſty would one day have reaſon to fear a ſhoot from 
a ſtock that had given ſo much trouble to our kings. 
Henry was ſo far influenced by theſe inſinuations, 
that when 1 went to aſk ſome favours of him for the 
mother and brother of Coligny, he dwelt continually 
upon what he had heard, and had given but too 
much credit to, and appeared to me not only full of 
indifference for the death of Coligny, 15 alſo ſo 
greatly prejudiced againſt the whole family, that I 
deſiſted from a ſolicitation which could not but be 
prejudicial to myſelf, my connections and conformi- 
ty of religion with the deceaſed conſidered. 

The king, at his return to Fontainebleau, had the 
pleaſure to find the queen in as a ſtate of health 
as he left her. 
pregnancy, and took all poſſible care of her health *. 
In a letter he wrote to me ſome days before the 
queen lay in, he ſays, „Bring no people of buſineſs 


«« with you at this time; no mention muſt be made 


of it during the firſt week of my wife's lying in; 
<« we ſhall have ſufficient employment to hinder her 
from getting cold.” 

At length, the moment that was to fill the king, 
the queen, and the whole kingdom with joy, arriv- 


® « We read,” fays Bayle, in © perform her office ſo carefully, 


He was ſeldom from her during her 


the Rep. de Lett. for January,1686, 
e that Henry recommended to Lou- 
« iſa Bourgeois, a very ſkilful mid- 
« wife, who laid the queen, to 


3 


« as that there might be no occa- 
% fion for employing a man-mid- 
« wife. Since this, added he, would 
* ſhock female modeſt y,”* 


ed; 


3 
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- ed; the queen was, on the 17th of ember *, 1601. 
delivered of a ſon, whoſe ſtrong Wald 2 well as — 


the queen's, filled the kingdom with the moſt agree- 
able hopes T. I believe I may venture to affirm, 
that this incident gave me more joy than any one 
elſe. I was attached to the king's perſon by the 
moſt tender ties of affection, an affection which 1 
felt in a higher degree than the moſt faithful of his 
ſubjects, and was therefore more intereſted in his 
happineſs. He was ſo well convinced of this truth, 
that he did me the honour to give me notice of the 
birth of his ſon in a billet, which, at ten o'clock at 
night, he ſent from Fontainebleau to Paris, where I 
then was; it contained only theſe few words: The 
< queen is juſt delivered of a ſon; I ſend you the 
„ news, that you may rejoice with me.” Beſides 
this billet, which he-wrote as to a friend, he ſent me 
another the next morning by La-Varenne, as grand 
maſter of the ordnance; he there mentioned the 
birth of the Dauphin as an occaſion of inexpreſſible 
delight to him, Not ſo much, ſaid he, for the 
near concern I have in this incident, as for the 
general good of my ſubjects.“ He ordered me to 
fire the cannon of the arſenal ; which was performed 
in ſuch a manner, that the report was heard even at 
Fontainebleau. On this occaſion it was not neceſ- 
fary to order public rejoicings: all his majeſty's 
ſubjects, from the firſt to the meaneſt, concurred in 
giving demonſtrations of it, in which fear and po- 
licy had no part. 

T he king's ſatisfaction was only interrupted by a 
flight indiſpoſition, which he had drawn upon him- 


« it only for his glory, and the de- 


* On Thurſday night, about mid- 
« fence of his people.” Matthieu 


night. 


+ Perefixe ſays, The king, im- 
«« ploring the bleſſing of heaven 
© upon the infant, gave him alſo 
« his own benediction, and put his 
„ ſword into his hand, praying 
«© God, that he would be pleaſed 
to give him grace to make uſe of 


ſpeaks in the very ſame terms: 
My deareſt, ſays he to the queen, 
* be of good cheer, for God has 
4e granted us what we wanted.“ 
This writer adds, that a ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt two hours af- 
ter midnight, Tom. II. I. iii, p. 44 l. 
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1601. ſelf. La-Riviere * was his firſt phyſician, a man 
V who had little more religion than thoſe generally 


have that blend it with the profeſſion of judicial 
aſtrology ; yet the world did him the honour to ſup- 
that he concealed the principles of a proteſtant 
under the appearance of a catholic. Henry, who 
already felt a tenderneſs for his fon, that filled him 
with an eager anxiety to know his fate, having 
heard that La-Riviere had often ſucceeded wonder- 
fully in his predictions, commanded him to calcu- 
late the Dauphin's nativity with all the ceremonies 
of his art; and that the exact moment of his birth 
might be known, had carefully ſought for the moſt 
excellent watch that could be procured. It ap 
ed, that the king thought no more of this deſign til 
about a — after, when he and I being alone 
together, the converſation turned upon the predicti- 
ons of La- Broſſe, which I have formerly mentioned, 
concerning his majeſty and me, which we had found 
ſo exactly accompliſhed. Henry's inclination to make 
the experiment with his ſon receiving new ſtrength by 
this diſcourſe, he ordered La Riviere to be ſent for. 
The phyſician, without taking any notice of it, 
had proceeded in his work. M. de La-Riviere, 
< ſaid the king to him, we have been talking of 
<& aftrology ; what have you diſcovered concerning 
my fon?” „ I had begun my calculations, re- 
& lied La Riviere, but I left them unfiniſhed, not 
<« caring any longer to amuſe myſelf with a ſcience 
* which 1 have always believed to be in ſome de- 
& gree criminal.” The king immediately diſcover- 
ed that this anſwer was not ſincere, and that he con- 
cealed his thoughts, either through an apprehenſion 
of offending h's majeſty, or from an effect of ill- 
humour, whim, or the caution of an aſtrologer, 
who held it dangerous to diſcloſe his ſecrets. * ſee 
e plainly, ſaid Henry, that you are not reſtrained 
% by motives of conſcience; you are not of the 


* La-Riviere ſucceeded D*Ali- duke of Pouillon, who refigned him 
bouſt in the place of firſt phyſician: to the king, 
he had been in the family of the 
number 
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© number of perſons that are ſo very ſcrupulous ;' 1601. 
«* but, in reality, you are afraid of not being able www 


<« to tell me truth, or cf making me angry; but 
« whatever it be, I will know it, and I command 
« you, on my diſpleaſure, to ſpeak freely.” La- 


Riviere ſuffered himſelf to be preſſed ftill longer; 


and at laſt, with a diſcontented air, either real or 
diſſembled, ſaid, Sire, your ſon will live out the 
common age of a man, and will reign lon 
than you; but his inclination and yours will be 
very different; he will be obſtinate in his opini- 
<* ons, often governed by his own whims, and 
c ſometimes by thoſe of others: it will be ſafer then 
to think than to ſpeak : impending ruin threatens 
your former ſociety : all the effects of your pru- 
„ dence will be deſtroyed: he will perform great 
<* things, will be fortunate in his deſigns, and make 
a great figure in Europe: in his time there will 
ce be a viciſſitude of peace and war: he will have 
children; and after him things will grow worſe. 
&« This is all you can know from me, and more than 
] had reſolved to tell you.” The king, after 
muſing a little while on what he had heard, ſaid to 
La-Riviere, You mean the proteſtants, I know; 
e but you ſpeak thus becauſe you are well inclined 
« towards them.“ I underſtand, faid La-Rivi- 
ere, what you would have, but | ſhall ſay no 
* more.” His majeſty and I continued together a 
long time in converſation, making reflections on 
every word that had been ſpoken by La-Riviere, 
which remained ſtrongly on the king's mind. 

It was not poſſible for me to ſtay long at Fon- 
tainebleau; but the king continued to give me, with 
great kindneſs, an account of every thing that hap- 

ned. You cannot imagine,” ſays he in one of 

is letters, how well my wife is recovered of her 
lying: in; ſhe dreſſes her head herſelf, and talks 
e already of getting up.” In another, nine days 
after her delivery, he ſays, The queen goes al- 
ready into her cloſet ; ſhe has a conſtitution ſur- 
„ priſingly 
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601. priſingly ſtrong : my ſon likewiſe is very well, I 
— 6 — God: theſe are the beſt news I can ſend a 


« faithful and affectionate ſervant, whom I tenderly 
« love *.“ Henry ſent his ſon to Saint-Germain to 
be nurſed, on account of the goodneſs of the air : 
and by one of thoſe little ſtrokes of popularity which 
ſhew the heart better than more oſtentatious actions, 
he would have him ſhewn to all Paris; for which 
purpoſe, he was carried openly through the midſt of 
this great city. The Pariſians, by repeated accla- 
mations, expreſſed their pleaſure at this ſight. 

The king had made a promiſe to the queen that, 
if ſhe brought him a ſon, he would preſent her with 
the caſtle of Monceaux. *©* My wife,“ ſaid he, in 
a letter to me, has gained Monceaux, by giving 
« me a ſon; therefore I deſire you will ſend for the 
<« preſident Forget, to confer with him about this 


& affair, and take his advice concerning the ſecurity 


that muſt be given to my children, for the ſum 
*« which I pay for Monceaux.” The city of Paris 
having likewiſe promiſed the queen a preſent of a ſuit 
of tapeſtry hangings for her lying-in, his majeſty, 
in this letter, reminded me to demand it: an infan- 
ta was born in Spain, about the ſame time that 
Providence gave a prince to France; 

The negotiation, fo many years depending with 
the grand duke of Florence, was concluded this year : 
that the reader may underſtand the occaſion of it, it 


is neceſſary he ſhould know, that, under the reign 


of Henry the third, Ferdinand de Medicis, grand 
duke of Florence, took advantage of the troubles. 
that then raged in France, to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
little iſles of Pomegue, Ratoneau, and If, with its 
caſtle in the neighbourhood of Marſeille. Henry, 
fully reſolved to make the grand duke reſtore them, 
ordered d'Offat, who was then on the other ſide of 

The original of this letter of + Anna Maria Mauriette, after- 
Henry IV. to M. de Sully is till wards queen of France, born the 
extant ; it is dated from Fontaine- 224 of September, 


bleau, the 27th of Auguſt, Cabi- 
net de M, le duc de Sully, 


the 
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the Alps, to demand them, in the year 1568. The 1601. 
grand duke not daring to refuſe them abſolutely, re- wy 
preſented only, that he had expended great ſums of 
money upon theſe iſles, which he could not reſolve 
to loſe : d'Offat of himſelf removed this obſtacle, 
by engaging that the king his maſter ſhould indem- 
nify him for theſe expences, by paying him three 
hundred thouſand crowns, for which twelve of the 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable perſons in France ſhould 
be ſecurity *, as if his majeſty alone had not been 
ſufficient to anſwer for ſo ſmall a ſum. The king, 
without greatly attending to this condition, ratified 
this treaty ; and a ſhort time after the chevalier Vinta 
was ſent by the duke of Florence to conclude, 
with Gondy, the buſineſs of the iſles upon this plan. 
The two agents did not go out of the council to 
ſeek for their ſecurities, and the affair was propoſed 
to me among the reſt : this method of proceeding 
with a king, whoſe power no part of Europe was 
ignorant of, appeared to me ſo uncommon, that 
could not help laughing at thoſe who mentioned 
it to me. Villeroi took pains to repreſent to me 
the neceſſity of diſengaging d'Offat from his word: 
I replied; that there never had been any bankers in 
my family ; for indeed, this was rather the buſineſs 
of bankers than of gentlemen. None of the others, 
ſaid Villeroi, have made any difficulty about it. I 
believe it, anſwered [ with ſome indignation, for 
they are all either deſcended from traders or law- 
yers. Hereupon there aroſe a diſpute in the coun- 


This is, in effect, the import 
of the fifth article of the treaty 
that paſſed on the 1ſt of May, 1598, 
between the king of France and 
the grand dv te of Tuſcany, by the 
intervention of cardinal d'Oſſat, 
which may be ſeen at full length 
at the end of the collection of this 
cardinal's letters, The duke of 
Sully does not here reproach M. 
d' Oſſat with any thing which he 
had not already excuſed in the let- 
ter which he wrote to his majeſty, 
on the gth of May, 1398, imme- 


diately after the concluſion of this 
treaty, and likewiſe in that to M. 
de Villeroi, of the 4th of Auguſt 
following. He afterwards cleared 
himſelf more fully, in a long me- 
morial, which is alſo inſerted at 
the end of this collection. How- 
ever, we cannot think the reaſons 
which M. de Sully produces againſt 
this convention groundleſs, nor be- 
lieve that the duke of Florence 
would have broke the treaty with- 
out that condition. 


ci], 
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way Imiled and faid they had done wrong to mention it 

to me without firſt informing him, ſince he had not 

acquainted me with it himſelf. I am aſtoniſhed, add- 
ed he, that he did not give a ſtill ruder anſwer : 


WEMHMOIRKS MEX 
reported to the king, who only 


cannot be ignorant of his temper, and how 
highly he values himſelf upon the nobility of his 
birth : let this affair be concluded without his or 
any other perſons entering into any obligation: I 
gave no permiſſion to the biſhop of Rennes to a 
ro ſuch an expedient. The grand duke did not 
allow himſelf to be ſolicited upon this head; he 
ſet the king free from the obligation of the twelve 
ſecurities out of regard to his perſon. The act for 
it was paſſed on the fourth of Auguſt, 1598, but 
the affair was on neither fide concluded till the che- 
valier Vinta arrived in 1601. 
I] was likewiſe employed to ſettle certain eſtates 
in Piedmont, for which the count of Soiſſons was 


deſirous of treating with his majeſty : they came 


to him by the death of the princeſs of Conti, in 
right of his wife who was of the houſe of Montaf- 
fie . My report was not very favourable for the 
count: I repreſented to the king, that theſe eſtates, 
which had been too highly valued, were likewiſe 
ſubject to ſo much litigation, and were fo diſadvan- 
tageouſly ſituated, that theſe conſiderations ought 
greatly to leſſen the price. The count of Soiſſons 
thought proper to diſſemble the reſentment he en- 
tertained againſt me for this declaration. 
Freſne-Canaye + was appointed ambaſſador to Ve- 
nice, and Bethune my brother to Rome, to the great 
mortification of the other miniſters, eſpecially Vil- 


leroi and Sillery, with whom I had often diſputes, 


The prince of Conti was firſt 
married to Jane de Come, lady 
Bonnetable, and widow of Lewis 
count de Montatis in Piedmont : 
and the ccunt de Soiſſons had 
married Anne de Montaffiẽ, daugh- 


ter to that Lewis by the ſaid Jane 
de Co:me, 

+ Philip Canaye de Freſne: Phi- 
I'p de Bethune, count de Selles and 
de Chazoſt, 


which 
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which the king had many times endeavoured to pre- 1601. 
vent. Theſe two gentlemen had undertaken to ex- 


clude me from any concern in foreign affairs, the 
cognizance of which they pretended belonged on- 
ly to them. The nomination to embaſſies falling 
under this head, they told his majeſty, in my pre- 
ſence, that, for the embaſly to Rome, they had abler 
perſons to propoſe to them than Bethune, who, 
they ſaid, had no knowledge of the affairs of that 
court, and had yet performed no conſiderable ſer- 
vice to the ſtate. My brother had, however, al- 
ready been charged with the embaſly to Scotland, 
of which he had acquitted himſelf well; and it 
could not be denied that he was circumſpect, wile, 
and honeſt; qualities which, in my opinion, are not 
among the leaſt that are eſſential to an ambaſſador. 
What theſe gentlemen ſaid, therefore, was as falſe 
as it was contemptuous ; and this | made them ſen- 
ſible of in my anſwer, by ſhewing them the value 
of thoſe ſervices which the ſtate received from the 
military art, and which thoſe gentlemen ſeemed to 
place below all others. 

Villeroi, piqued in his turn that I had not given 
the firſt rank to his, maintained his cauſe with great 
heat and animoſity. His majeſty found himſelf 
obliged to command us to be ſilent, telling us, that 
he was offended at our holding ſuch diſcourſe in his 
1 and that, without entering into a diſcuſ- 
ion of our ſervices, we ought to be ſatisfied that 
he was pleaſed with them. I aſked the king's par- 
don for daring, after this prohibition, to add a few 
words to cloſe the mouths of perſons who fo un- 
zuſtly placed the lazy buſineſs of the law, and the 
quiet employments of the cabinet, above the toils, 
the dangers, and expence of the military profeſ- 
fions; and I truly ſpoke my ſentiments of fuch 
partiality © Well, well,” ſaid Henry, interrupt- 
ing me, „I pardon you all, and take your words, 
« as I muſt, bur upon condition, that, for the tu- 
ture, you will avoid theſe little devates, and that 
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1601. when one of you recommends his friend to. my 
„ favour, the others do not oppole it, but ſubmit to 


« my choice: at preſent I determine in favour of 
the ſieur de Bethune, whoſe family, wiſdom, 
* probity, and even capacity, 1 eſteem, having em- 
% ployed him in many affairs both of peace and 
* war, which he has acquitted himſelf of worth- 
« ily.” The king promiſed Villeroi that, after my 
brother's return, he would diſpoſe of the embaſſy to 
Rome according to his recommendation. He then 
put an end to his walk, which this quarrel had pro- 
tracted to more than two hours, and went to din- 
ner. I went ſeveral times this year to Fontaine 
bleau, to receive his majeſty's orders concerning af- 
fairs that could no otherwiſe be communicated to 
him, and, being often and for a conſiderable time 
at a diſtante from each other, I received, as uſual, 
a great number of letters from this prince : that 
in which he mentions the marechal d'Ornano *, who 
had given him ſome cauſes of complaint, has ſome- 


thing ſingular in it. I never, ſays Henry, ſaw 


ſo much obſtinacy and ignorance together in one 


* man, but I pronounced him dangerous; he has 


& reached the ſummit of inſolence. Take care that 
« he gives me no occaſion to be convinced what 
« he is, that is, unworthy of the honours that I 
have beſtowed on him: his fidelity only could 
« deſerve them; his many acts of diſobedience will 
„ ſoon take away all claim to that character: to 
« ſay the truth, I am quite tired of him.“ The 
ſtates of Languedoc meeting this year, the king 
wrote to me, that he muſt transfer the place of their 
ſitting to the Lower Languedoc, that my ſervants, 
< ſaid he, may not go firſt to thoſe of the league.“ 
In another letter, he ordered me to ſend for ſome 
foals of his breed of horſes + at Meun; and in ano- 


* Alphonſo d'Ornaxo, ſon to in his Vies des hommes illuftres, 
San-Pietro de Baſtelica, a colonel tom. II. p. 24. he was always 
of the Swiſs, « very fond of the exerciſe of 

+ © From his early years,“ ſays riding, and kept always a great 
Brantome, ſpeaking of. Henry II.“ number of them in his grand 


ther, 
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rain only a detail of flight circumſtances, I ſuppreſs, 


although they are proofs of the extreme vigilance 


and attention of this prince to matters of the ſmall- 
eſt conſequence. 

I ſhall compriſe, in one article, with which the 
Memoirs of this year will be concluded, all that re- 
lates to marechal Biron, of whoſe revolt there was 
at length the moſt convincing proofs. After the 
king had been at Lyons, and had there entertained 
very ſtrong ſuſpicions againſt this marechal, his ma- 
jeſty had a private converſation with him in the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers, and appeared ſo well in- 
formed of all his tranſactions with the duke of Sa- 
voy, that Biron, either becauſe he then thought 
that, after ſuch a dilcovery, all he could now do 
was to repair his fault, or that he ſought only to 


385 
ther, to give two hundred crowns to Garnier his 160m. 
preacher in Advent and Lent ; the reſt, which con 


© ſtables of Tournelles, which 
« were the principal, as alſo at 
«< Muns, at St. Leger, and at Oy- 
ron, under the inſpection of M. 
« de Boiſſy maſter of the Horſe, 
* the moſt valuable part of which 
« was his breeding mares, where- 
« in he took great delight.” He 
adds, that, this prince having one 
day ſhewn his ſtables to the empe- 
rer's maſter of the horſe, the lat- 


ter told him, that his matter had 


not near ſo fine a ſet of Horſes, 
extolling them very highly, eſpe- 
cially as the greateſt part were of 
his own breeding. The troubles, 
during the laſt reigns, were the 
cauſe that the king's breeding ſta- 
bles had then fallen into decay, 
and were in a worſe condition than 
they were under Henry II. That 
of Meun, or Mehun, in Berry, 
was the only piace of thoſe before 
mentioned, where horſes were bred 
for the kings uſe ; and theſe ſta- 
bles were very inconſiderable, as 
may be ſeen ſrom the archives of 
the ſecretary of the king's houſ- 
hold, which are kept at Petitiperes 


Vol II. 


in Paris, where Meun is called 
Main, apparently to diſtinguiſh it 
from another Meun upon the In- 
dre, that is alſo in Berry. 

In 1604, the duke de Bellegarde, 
maſter of the horſe, cauſed Mark 
Antony de Bazy, captain of the 
breeding. ſtables, to remove the 
king's ſet of mares to St. Leger, a 
foreſt belonging to the crown. In 
1618 ſome conſiderable additions 
and improvements were made; 
and greater ſtill about 1665, when 
the late M. Colbert, miniſter of 
ſtate, enlarged the bounds, made 
parks therein, and got together a 


great number of ſtoned horſes and 


young colts, by means of Alain de 
Garſault, who was then captain, 
It continued in this ſtare till 1715, 
at which time it began to be ſettled 
in Normandy, under the direction 
of Francis Gideon de Garſavlr, 


Lewis de Lorraine count d' Armag- 


nac being then maſter of the.horſs 


in France: ſince this laſt eſtablifh- 


ment, it has every day more the 


appearance of the ſtables of the 


moſt powerful prince in Europ?. 
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1601. deceive the king, confeſſed to him, that he had 
ww not been able to reſiſt the offers made to him by 


the duke of Savoy, joined to his promiſe of giv- 
ing him the princeſs * his daughter to wife. He 
aſxed the king's pardon for theſe proceedings, and 
proteſted to him, with the utmoſt appearance of 
fincerity, that he would never again ſuffer himſelf 
to be intoxicated with ſuch expectations, 

Henry thought he might depend upon a promiſe, 
which was nevertheleſs forgot m the inſtant that it 
was made. Biron reſumed his firſt deſigns ; went, 
according to his cuſtom, at different times into the 
provinces, careſſed all the malecontents he found 
amongſt the gentry, entertained them continually 
with the injuſtice he received from the king, and 
his credit and the correſpondence he carried on with- 
out the kingdom. He entered into ſtronger engage- 
ments than ever with Bouillon, d' Entragues, d' Au- 
vergne, and others T. He, who was pride and 
fierceneſs itſelf, laid ſuch a reſtraint upon his incli- 
nations, as to appear to the ſoldiers the moſt humane 
and affable man in the world, and drew the affec- 
tions of the mob by playing the hypocrite and the 
devotee; for what appearance will not ambition aſ- 
fume to attain its end ? Hitherto, however, it might 
ſtill have been doubted, whether he had not con- 
cealed his deſigns within his own breaſt, and if this 


The marechal de Biron, by. the count de Bethune, our author's 


marrying the duke of Savoy's third 
daughter, was to have received 
from the king of Spain, and that 
duke, the ſeigniory and inveſtiture 
of Burgundy, Franche Comte, and 
the County de Charlois : this was 
one part of the grand project of 
doth theſe courts, which confiſted 
in diſmembering, in this manner, 
the kingdom of France, and par- 
celling it out among the governors 
of its provinces. The proof of 


this may be ſeen in Vittorio Siri, 
Mem. rec. vol. J. p. 10 3. 127. who 
Uke wife cxtols the ſervices which 


brother, performed on this occa- 
fion, to Henry IV. during his em- 
bafſy at Rome, 

+ The author ſays nothing, in 
all this account, of the conſpiracy 
of the marechal Biron, his impri- 
ſonment, and the proceſs againſt 
him, but what is confirmed by the 
hiſtories and memoirs of that time : 
they mention theſe extravagant 
words of his; The king does 
not at all hurt me, for I know 
* howto be revenged on crowned 
* heads, and even emperors.'” 


Matthieu, tom. II. liv, 2, p. 333+ 
con- 


en 


conduct was not an effect of that diſpoſition whicli 
is obſervable in many perſons, who, by their diſ- 
courſe, appear reſtleſs, diſturbed, and fond of no- 
veltics, yet are far from any intention of throwing 
themſelves headlong into rebellion. 

Hence aroſe Henry's ſuſpence concerning the con- 
duct of marechal Biron, though he til! continued 
to have him carefully obſerved, and could not help 
being moved at the accounts that were brought 
him, of his conduct in the laſt journey he had tak- 
ed to Dijon, where he had paſſed the end of the 
preceding year and the beginning of this. Biron, 
who on his ſide had his ſpies at court, being appre- 
henſive of the impreſſion which his behaviour made 
on the king, thought proper to write to me on that 
ſubject. His letter is dated the third of January; 
it turned only upon the ill offices that were done him 
with the king, and the injuſtice even his majeſty 
did him in believing him capable of deſigns he 
had never entertained. He excuſed his journey to 
Burgundy, on account of ſome domeſtic affairs 
which made it abſolutely neceſſary; and aſſured me, 
that he ſhould leave that province in two days : he 
concluded with entreating me to believe all that 
would be told me from him by Prevot, one of his 
agents, whom he had ſent to me. This letter was 
too ſoon followed by inconteſtable proofs of his 
treachery, to make it be thought ſincere z and I was 
ſo far from believing his proteſſions in it, that they 
only increaſed my ſuſpicions. | | 

During the king's ſtay at Calais, he received ſtill 
clearer and more circumſtantial informations againſt 
Biron. doubtleſs becauſe this marechal, believing 
himſelf leſs ſuſpected than before, took greater li- 
berties than uſual: but Henry, inſtead of taking 
thoſe meatures that in prudence ought to have been 
no longer delayed, could not yet look upon this 
man as incurable; and reſolved, if poſſible, to bring 
him back to his duty, by gentleneſs, kindaeſs, and 
ſuch diſtinctions as make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
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upon the heart of an honeſt man. Biron having 
demanded a gratuity of thirty thouſand crowns from 
his majeſty, the king thought it very reaſonable, 
and granted it immediately ; and becauſe that no 
cbſtacles ſhould retard the payment of it, this prince 
crdeied me to take proper meaſures to ſatisfy Biron 
without delay; accordingly I paid him inſtantly one 
half of the ſum in ready money, and aſſigned him 
the other half at the expiration of a year. 

Biron thought there was a neceſſity for coming 
to thank me for this favour ; he told me, . that he 
was more obliged to me for it than the King, com- 
plaining to me that he had been forgotten and even 
deſpiſed by this prince, now that he had no longer 
cccaſ on for his word, this ſword, ſaid he, that has 
placed him upon the throne. It was impoſſible for 
me to keep ſilence upon this occaſion ; I repreſented 
to the marechal, with a kind of reproach, that he 


accuſed Henry ſo much the more unjuſtly, as this 


prince, to whom alone he was obliged for this gra- 
tuity, had not diſdained to ſolicit himſelf for its 
payment : hence I took occaſion to ſpeak with till 
greater freedom to Biron; I remonſtrated to him 
that, although he ſhould even have proofs of his 
negiect, he ought always to remember that he ſpoke 
of his maſter, and of a maſter who, by his perſo- 
nal qualities, ſtill more than by his rank, en 
the eſteem and reſpect of his ſubjects. I told him, 
that there was nothing which kings were more ſen- 
fible of than diſreſpect to their perſons, an envious 
deſire ta leſſen the glory of their arms, and ingra- 
titude for their benefits. Theſe terms were ſuffi- 
ciently plain. yet I went farther, and if I did not 
tell Biron poſitively that I thought him both in- 
grateful and a traitor, there was nothing to hinder 
him from concluding it by all my diſcourſe. I ex- 
horted him to encourage a nobler emulation in his 
foul, which might give him a title to real praiſes ; 
I dwelt upon the diticrence there was between mak- 
ing one's ſelf beloved by one's prince and country, 
| and 
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and endeavouring to become the object of its fear; 1601. 
a deteſtable attempt, and almoſt always fatal to thoſe vw 
that make it. I told him, that if he would join 
with me in mutual labours for the glory of the itat 
and the public good, we might, in ſome degree 
make both depend upon us; he by his abilities for 
war, I by the ſhare I had in the government at 
home ; and hence we ſhould taſte the refined plea- 
ſure of knowing ourſelves to be either the authors 
or inſtruments of every public benefit. I finiſhed 
my remonſtrance by endeavouring to prevail upon 
him to go and return his majeſty thanks for the gra- 
tuity he had juſt received, 

To all this Biron, neither moved to gratitud: by 
kindneſs, nor to repentance by conviction, anſwered 
only by exaggerating his own merit ſo unſeaſonably 
and in ſuch boaſtful terms, that I was now con- 
vinced of a thing I had hitherto only ſuſpected, 
which was, that the harſhneſs of his manners and 
the inequality of his humour proceeded from a ſlight 
taint of madneſs, for which ſo much the leſs allow- 
ance was to be made, as that, hindering him from 
reaſoning, it could not hinder him from ſpeaking 
and acting ill: what appeared to me a complete 
proof of it was, that, after what I had uſt ſaid to 
him, having reaſon to look upon me as a man in 
whoſe preſence he could not be too cautious, he was 
imprudent enough to let ſomething eſcape him con- 
cerning the deſigns that filled his head. I took no 
notice of it, but he perceived the error he had been 
guilty of himſelf, and to repair it pretended to ac- 
quieſce with my reaſons, and to approve of my ſen- 
timents: from that moment, I ſo abſolutely de- 
ſ>aired of ever being able to recal this man to his 
duty, that I thought mine obliged me to diſguiſe 
from the king nothing which I believed him capable 
of doing. 

It was always a part of Henry's character, to be 
with difficulty perſuaded of the treachery of any 
perſon about him: he anſwered, that he Knew Bi- 
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1601. ron perfectly well, that he was very capable of ſay- 
WY ing all that was related: but that this man, who, in 


conſequence of his natural violence of temper, the 
effect of melancholy, was never contented, and ex- 
alted himſelf above every one elſe, was nevertheleſs, 
a moment after, the firſt to mount his horſe, and 
dare all dangers for thoſe whom he had railed at 
ſo much before; therefore he well deſerved ſome in- 
dulgence for a little intemperance of tongue: that 
he was aſſured Biron would never be induced to re- 
bel againſt him; that if this ſhould happen, as he 
had already given a proof on thoſe occaſions where 
he had ſaved the life of this marechal, and in the 
laſt place at Fontaine-Frangoiſe, that he did not 
yield to him in. courage, he knew likewiſe how 
to ſhew him that he did not fear him. The king 
therefore made no alteration in his behaviour to Bi- 
ron, except that he gave him ſtill greater demonſtra- 


tions of kindneſs, and loaded him with new honours, 


which he looked upon as the only remedy for his 
defection. 

He was ſent ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth, with 
whom he had a very extraordinary converſation “. 
He was imprudent enough not only to mention the 
earl of Eſſex to th's princeſs, whom ſhe had lately 
beheaded, but likewiſe to bewail the fate of that 
robleman, whoſe great ſervices had not been able 
to preſerve him from fo tragical an end; and Eliza- 
beth had the complaiſance, in anſwer to this imper- 
tinent diſcourſe, to juſtify her conduct with regard 
to the. earl, by ſhewing the neceſſity ſhe was under 
to puniſh bim: ſhe told him, that Eſſex had mad- 
ly engaged in ſchemes which greatly exceeded his 
abilities; and that after many proofs, and a full 
conviction of his rebellion, he might have ſtill, by 
ſubmiſſion, have obtained her pardon; but that 
neither his friends nor his relations could prevail 


* A particular account of this embaſſy, may be ſeen in Matthieu, tom 
II. I. 2. p. 426, and ſeq, 


upon 
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7 him to afk it. I know not whether the queen 
of E 


ngland perceived any marks of reſemblance 
between the French ambaſſador and the Engliſh: fa- 


vourite, but the reaſonable obſervations on the na- 
ture of royal heads, and the duty of ſubjects, with 
which ſhe concluded her diſcourſe, ſeemed to in- 
finuate as much; but Biron drew no advantage 
from it. | | 
At his return from London, the king appointed 
him likewiſe ambaſſador extraordinary to Switzer- 
land, to renew the treaty of alliance between France 
and the Cantons; ſtill continuing to believe, that 
an employment which would take off his thoughts 
from arms, and engage him in a commerce with a 
body ſo wiſe and politic as the Helvetic Senate is, 
would ſubdue at length all inclinations to ſedition: 
but ambition, envy, and avarice, are paſſions that 
can never be wholly quelled; and had the heart of 
Biron been thoroughly ſounded, it might probably 
have been found tainted with all the three. No 
ſooner was he returned from his ſecond embaſſy, 


than, as if he had endeavoured to make amends 


for the time he had loſt, he laboured more aſſidu- 
ouſly than before to bring all his chimerical ſchemes 
to perfection; either perſuaded thereto by the duke 
of Bouillon and the count of Auvergne, who had 
likewiſe formed their party, or having drawn them 

into his. | 
To ftrengthen their mutual engagements, theſe 
three gentlemen ſigned a form of aſſociation, of 
which each kept an original : in this uncommon 
piece, which was produced in the proceſs againſt 
marechal Biron, they reciprocally promiſed, upon 
the faith and word of gentlemen and men of ho- 
nour, to continue united for their common ſafety, 
to and againſt all, without any exception (thele terms 
deſerve a particular obſervation) to keep inviola- 
bly ſecret whatever might be revealed to any one of 
them; and to burn this writing, in caſe any acci- 
dent ſhould happen to either of the aſſociates. There 
CES Was 
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1601. was no proſpect of ſucceeding in their deſigns, but 
was through the operation of Spain and Savoy; they 


theretore renewed their correſpondence with theſe 
two powers, and on their ſide, to ſecond their en- 
deavours, went about picking up all the diſaffected 
perſons they could find amongſt the gentry and ſol- 
diers. To draw into rebellion many of the towns 
at the greatelt diſtance from Paris, particularly thoſe 
in the provinces of Guienne and Poictou, they took 
advantage of the {edition occaſioned by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the penny in the livre, which I had op- 
poſed ſo ardently in the aſſembly des Notables, and 
which I had not afterwards the power to ſuppreſs ; 
however, it could not poſſibly be raiſed according 
to the original plan : it had been changed into a 
ſubſidy of eight hundred thouſand franks, of which 
one half was ſunk in the taille, and the other in the 
cuſtoms. 

Biron and his aſſociates, to encreaſe the diſcon- 
tent of theſe people, already. ſtrongly incited by 
that impoſt, perſuaded them, that to complete their 
calamities, they would ſhortly be burthened with 
a duty upon ſalt; and many perſons were kept in 
their pay in each of theſe provinces, to terrify the 
inhabitants with perpetual alarms. What govern- 
ment can expect to be free trom theſe diſturbers of 
public tranquility, if that of Henry the great, ſo 
wiſe, mild, and popular, was not? This evil, how- 
ever, took its riſe from the unhappy influence the 
civil wars had on the manners, of the people ; that 
was the poiſon which produced thoſe turbulent ſpi- 
rits to whom quiet was painful, and the happieſt 
condition, a languid inactivity: hence ariſes that 


reſtleſs ambition, which keeps their reaſos. enſlaved, 


makes them murmur at heaven, and quarrel with 
mankind for torments they bring on themſelves , 
and raiſes their malice againſ princes, whoſe whole 
power, ſo obnoxious to them, is not ſufficient to 
orat'fy their inordinate deſires. 


Henry's 
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Henry's eyes were at length opened with regard 1601. 
to the real character of Biron, which he had hither- wy 


to flattered himſelf he knew ſo well, and he began 
to fear he ſnould be obliged to have recourſe to the 
moſt violent remedy to ſtop the contagion : infor- 
mations multiplied every day, and came from per- 
{ons that could not be ſuſpected; all agreed in the 
chief point of the conſpiracy ; ſome mentioned the 
act of aſſociation, and, having ſeen it, related the 
very terms in which it was conceived, Calvairac * 
gave the king the mt circumſtantial and moſt pro- 
bable account that had been yet tranſmitted to him; 
beſides the public rumour, he informed him, that 
Biron and his collegues had received ſeveral thou- 
ſand piſtoles from perſons who came from Spain 
that they expected ſums ſtill greater, and a ſupply 
of forces; that the council of Madrid had agreed 


do it, on condition that the rebels ſhould begin by 


ſeizing ſome ſtrong maritime places, on the fron- 
tiers of Spain; that, conformably to this plan, en- 
terprizes were already formed upon Blaye, Byonne, 
Narbonne, Marſeilles, and Toulon ; and that the 


count of Auvergne was to wait only till theſe 


were executed, to begin openly his attempt upon 
Saint-Flour. 
All theſe informations made it abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry to examine the matter thoroughly. The king 


came on purpoſe to the arſenal, where he found 
me buſy in completing the labour I had begun, to 
communicate to me what he had learned, and gave 
me the detail, leaning upon the balcony over the 
great walk: he went afterwards to Fontainebleau, 
whither I followed him; and it was in this place 
that we were to proceed to the laſt extremities with 
marechal Biron. He had for a long time made uſe 
of La-Fin + to carry on his foreign negotiations, 


* ſohn de Sudrie, baron de Cal- man of Burgundy, of the houſe 
Veyrac. of Beauvais-la-Nocle ; ©* the moſt 


+ James de La-Fin, a gentle- © dangerous man, ſays Perefixe, 
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wes ton and he often called their kinſman. 


ots 
1601. a lively, cunning, intriguing fellow, whom Bouil- 
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La-Fin 
had been ſent ſeveral times to the king of Spain, the 
duke of Savoy, and the count of Fuentes; but af- 
terwards, upon ſome diſguſt Biron had given him, 
he retired to his houſe, where he remained unem- 
loyed. It was not thought impoſſible to gain 
kim; and for this purpoſe his nephew, the vidame 
of Chartres *, was made uſe of, who endeavoured 
to prevail upon his uncle to come to Fontainebleau. 
In the mean time I returned to Paris, to make pre- 
parations for a journey his majeſty thought it ne- 
ceffary to take immediately into all thoſe places 
through which Biron had paſſed, namely, Poictou, 
Guienne, Limoſin, and eſpecially about Blois. 
La-Fin having at length reſolved to come to 
Fontainebleau, . revealed all that he knew concern- 
ing Biron's conſpiracy. The king was deſirous that 
he ſnould be detained and lodged at Mi-Voie, that 
he might be {een by none but thoſe who were ſent 
to confer with him. His majeſty judging by what 
he had firſt declared, that my preſence would be ne- 
ceſſary, wrote theſe few words to me: My friend, 
come to me immediately, on an affair that con- 
* cerns my ſervice, your honour, and our mutual 
„ ſatisfaction. Adieu, my dear friend.” I took 
poſt immediately, and on my arrival at Fontaine- 
bleau, I met his majeſty in the midſt of the large 
avenue to the caſtle, ready to go to hunt. I threw 
myſelf” at his feet: My friend,” ſaid this prince 


and. the greateſt traitor in France: 
& the king knew him well, and 
* ofter; ſaid to the marechal,-Don't 
«© ſuffer that man to come near 
% you; he's a rogue, he'll be the 
% death of you. He endeavoured 
to accuſe the-marechal de Biron, 
« from a jealouſy he entertained, 
that the baren de Lux had ſup- 
« pianted him in the marechal's 
* tavour; and in revenge to the 


92 


„ count de Fuentes, upon the dif- 
covery of his attempting to be- 
«* tray the latter, for that he had 
* cauſed his ſecretary to be arreſt- 
«ed: yet that he might the better 
« deſtroy the marechal de Biron, 
he pretended till to have the 
% ſame attachment to him as be- 


„ fore,” 


* Pregent de La-Fin, vidame 
de Chartres, 


to 
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to me, preſſing me in his arms, & all is diſcovered; 1601 
the chief negotiatar is come to aſk pardon, and 
ce to make a full confeſſion : in his accuſation he in- 
* cludes a great number of perſons of high rank, 
* ſome of whom have particular reaſons to love 
% me“; but he is a great liar, and I am deter- 
<< mined to believe nothing he ſays without good 
<< proofs : he accuſes one man, amongſt the reſt, 
* whom you little think of; come, gueſs who this 
< traitor. is.“ That is not in my power, fire,” 
I replied. After preſſing me ſome time longer, but 
ta no purpoſe,..** You know him well, ſaid he; it is 
«© M. ce Roſny.” - If the others are no more 
< guilty than I am, replied I, ſmiling, your ma- 


„ jelty need not give yourſelf much trouble about \ 


„ them.” © I believe fo, faid the king; and to 
«© ſhew you that I do, I have ordered Bellievre and 
<5 Villeroi to bring you all the accuſations againſt 
you and the others; I have even told La-Fin, 
that I would have him ſee you, and ſpeak to you 
e freely: he is concealed at Mi-Voie, and will 
meet you on the road from Moret ; appoint: the 
hour and place, and none ſhall be preſent at your 
conference.“ | 6 

I could not imagine how my name happened to be 
found in this wicked cabal ; whether it came -from 
ſome of Biron's people, who ſuppoſed me to be a 
friend of their maſter, or from Biron himſelf. and 
his aſſociates, who thought it was lawful for them 
to, make uſe of it to the Spaniſh miniſters, to ſwell. 
the number of their partiſans 3 or of the malecon- 
tents of the kingdom: it was not impoſſible, that 


0.447 46th r 


We may, doubtleſs, rank a- 
mong the number of theſe, the 
charge which La Fin brought a- 
gainſt Biron, of his having at- 
tempted the king's life, and the 
Dauphin's, according to Chron. 
Septennaire, fince his friends made 
uſe of the proofs they had of the 
contrary, to obtain his pardon : 


« Sire, we have at leaſt this ade 
© vantage,“ ſaid M. de La-Force 
to Henry IV. throwing himſelf at. 
his feet, © that there is nothing 
„ proved as to his having made 
« any attempt on your majeſty's 
&« perſon.” Vol, 9129 of the MSS. 
in the king's library. 
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1601. two letters I wrote to the marechal, through zeal 
Wyn rather than complaiſance, might have involved me 


in the number of theſe conſpirators ; and the ra- 
ther becauſe, in alluſion to the converſation that 
paſſed between Biron and me, which I have for- 
merly mentioned, I told him plainly, that there was 
nothing to hinder him from making himſelf uſeful 
and dear to the kingdom, by thoſe meaſures I had 
marked out to him : I likewiſe told him, that al- 
though I was almoſt always about the king's per- 


ſon, yet I had never heard him expreſs any reſent- 


meat againſt him : and I adviſed Biron not to aſſert 
ſuch a thing publicly, becauſe the world would not 
fail ro believe, and to report, that he only feigned 
to have received ſome diſguſt from his majeſty, 


* becauſe his own conſcience reproached him with 


having deſerved it. Thus what I ſaid with an inten- 
tion to bring Biron back to his duty, was interpreted 
to my diſadvantage. | 

- Henry's opinion, as he has ſince told me, was, 
that this accuſation of me did not take its riſe either 
from Biron or any of his aſſociates, but from La- 
Fin alone, at the inſtigation of ſome perſons who 
hoped by that means to accompliſh my diſgrace : 
however that may be, it made ſo little impreſſion 
on the king's mind, that his majeſty, who had late- 
ly given me the government of the Baſtile, and in- 
tended that the patent for it ſhould not appear in my 
name, but only in that of La Chevalerie, altered 
his opinion on this occaſion, and cauſed it to be 
expedited under mine, knowing none, he ſaid, but 
me, by whom he could expect to be ſerved with 
fidelity, in caſe he ſhould have birds in the cage. 
Accordingly, Villeroi was ordered to bring me the 
patent a few days after, which was the beginning of 
the following year. 

I hada long converſation * with La-Fin alone, 
in the foreſt; after which, Bellievre, Villeroi, and 


Matthieu, vol, II, b. iii, p. 482. 


my ſelf, 
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myſelf, examined, with great care, all the papers | 
that contained any proofs againſt the duke of Boil. = 
lon, marechal Biron, and the count of Auvergne; 
ſuch as letters, memorandums, and other writings 
of the ſame kind. The names of many perſons 
beſides theſe three gentlemen were mentioned in 
them; but as it was probably with as little juſtice 
as mine own, which was there likewiſe, I ſhall not, 
on ſo ſlight a foundation, give them a place in theſe 
Memoirs, which, to diſtruſtful perſons, mizht make 
them ſtill more liable to ſuſpicion, than the depoſi- 
tions of La-Fin. After this examination we re- 
turned to his majeſty, and a council being held, the 
reſult of it was, to keep every thing ſecret, that 
Biron might not be warned of the meaſures that 
were to be taken to bring him to court, that he 
might be arreſted with the greater ſecurity. It was 
likewiſe reſolved, that his majeſty ſnould ſet out im- 
mediately on the journey before mentioned. We 
ſhall ſee in the following year what theſe meaſures 
produced. | | 
It is neceſſary to take ſome notice of what hap- 
pened this year in the ſeveral ſtates of Europe : the 
court of London was thrown into contuſion by a 
rebellion that was ſtirred up by the Spaniards in 
Ireland: Elizabeth ſent to beſiege Kinſale, the 
ſtrongeſt place that the rebels were in poſſeſſion of; 
the earl of Tyrone, their leader, and Don Alonzo 
del Campo, who commanded the Spaniſh troops in 
Ireland, haſtened to relieve it with all the forces 
they could get together, which were cut in pieces 
by the lord Piercy. Alonzo remained priſoner there, 
and Kinſale ſurrendered. | 
Very different reports were raiſed concerning the 
deſtination of the fleet which was fitted out about 
this time by the king of Spain, but nothing could 
be certainly known about it; for after it had rode 
ſome time in the Mediterranean, it was attacked by 
a tempeſt, and was obliged to re-enter the port of 
Barcelona, which it did in a very ſhattered condi- 
don: 
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1601. tion: the command of this fleet had been given to 
ww prince Doria. Probably it was deſigned againſt 


Portugal, where the true or the falſe Don Sebaſti- 
an * til} continued to have a great number of par- 
tiſans: ſome ſecrets which he revealed, that it 
ſeemed could have been only known to the king of 
Portugal; certain natural marks upon his body 
which he ſhewed, and ſome other circumſtances of 
the ſame kind, confirmed his aſſertion. However, 
to confeſs the truth, none of theſe proofs ap 
unanſwerable; nevertheleſs, the King of Spain thought 
it the wiſeſt way to rid himſelf privately of this 
pretended prince: ſo that the truth was never known, 
or at leaſt to a few perſons only, whoſe intereſt it 
was not to publiſh it. | | 

A diet was convened at Ratiſbon, with intention 
to make ſome compoſition between the popiſh and 


proteſtant religions, but this came to nothing : upon 
the firſt queſtion propoſed, which was concerning 
the authority of the holy ſcriptures , ſuch heat was 


. * There is ſomething ſurely ve- 
ry ſurpriſing and uncommon in 
this perſect reſemblance of all the 
parts, features, and even the de- 
feats of the body, which, accord- 
ing to all the hiſtorians, was be- 
tween the real Don Sebaſtian and 
this man, who is ſaid to have been 
a native of Calabria; and it is no 
leſs difficult to gueſs, how he could 
come to the knowledge of the cir- 
cumſtances of this king of Portu- 
gal's life, which were ſo peculiar 
and ſecret as to aſtoniſn all the 
world. The Portugueſe, till more 
deceived through their natural af- 
feion for the blood of their kings, 
as alſo through their hatred for 
Spain (this laſt motive might like- 
wiſe be applied to M. de Sully) than 
from any evidence they had, per 
ſiſted in ſupporting the claims of 
this impoſtor. The Septennaire is 
very favourable to him, an. 1601, 
P- 217. See what has been ſaid a 


little higher, The Spaniards were 


7 


ſo thoronghly convinced of their 
having diſcovered the cheat, when 
Ferdinand, grand duke of Tuſca- 
ny, had delivered him up into the 
hands of the Viceroy of Naples, 
that they no longer ſcrupled to ex- 
poſe him as a public gazing-ſtock, 
mounted him on an afs; after 
which they ſent him to the gal- 
leys. See Matthieu, tom, II. I. 
ill, p. 457, 

+ This queſtion was publicly 
debated, during ſeveral fittings, 
between the catholic divines of 
Maximilian duke of Bavaria, and 
the proteſtant divines of Ludovic 
count palatine of Neubourg, and 
of the eleQors of Saxony and 
Brandenbourg; the two firſt of 
theſe princes aſſiſted at it in per- 
ſon, and were oblige! to put an 
end to this diſpute, the advantage 
in which, each of the parties, as 
is always the caſe, afterwards a- 
ſcribed to themſelves. De Thou, 
Chron, Septen, for the year 1601, 


raiſed 
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tion became impracticable. The papiſts maintained, WYV 


that their authority was derived wholly from the 
conſent of the church, that they might add the pre- 
rogative of infallibility to the other rights with which 
they have ſo liberally, and with ſo little reaſon, in- 
veſted the Pope: the proteſtants treated this doctrine 
with contempt and ridicule. 

The war in Tranſylvania ſtill continued diſadvan- 
tageous to the Vaivodes, Battory and Michael, who 
had revolted from the emperor ; they were defeated 
by George Baſte, and Clauſembourg was taken. 
The duke of Mercceur ſignalized himſelf no leſs at 
the head of the Imperial troops againſt the Turks“; 
he took Albe-Royale in Hungary, a fortreſs eſteemed 
impregnable; and afterwards drove away the Turks 
from it, who had returned to beſiege it. The arch- 
duke +, leſs fortunate than Mercœur, Was beaten 
before Caniſe; and the knights of Malta took and 
deſtroyed the city of Paſſava in the Morea. 

Conſtantinople and the palace of the Grand Sig- 
nor was in no leſs commotion, through the diſ- 


content of the Janizaries, who proceeded fo far as 


to ſtrangle, in the preſence of Mahomet III. him- 
ſelf, ſeven of the favourites of his ſeraglio, and 
threatened to depoſe him : he was a man, indeed, 
whoſe vices rendered him unworthy of a throne ; 
he was cruel, treacherous, ſlothful, avaritious, and 


ſunk in every kind of voluptuouſneſs. 


* The duke of Mercceur, by alſo the other fats that are here 
his great exploits, acquired the ſpoken of, in the hiſtorians, 
reputation of. one of the firſt var + Ferdinand of Auſtria, 
riors of his time, See them, as 
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